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WHAT MUSIC MEANS. 





BY REV. J S. VAN CLEVE, B. A. 





USIC, by its passionate votaries, is ex- 

alted to the imperial throne of the Beau- 

tiful; and with fiery reiteration do they 
insist upon its universality and supremacy. But 
whether we agree wholly, or in part only, with 
this superlative estimate, few will dissent from 
the opinion that music, more than all other arts, 
speaks to man most widely. 

Like water, which, extracted from the sky by 
the icy incantations of mountain summits, pours 
freshness and fertility over earth’s bosom in 
many a sinuous vein, and now sits in tremulous 
sparkle on the slender summit of the morning 
grass, a mere fragile spherule, and anon gath- 
ers itself into a resistless torrent or foam-edged 
billow: so music, the universal balm of the 
spirit, displays its power or witching grace—at 
one time whelming the soul with stupendous 
oratorio ; at another, pouring the full tide of feel- 
ings, sublime and fathomless, across the broad, 
orchestral score; or, again, sphering itself in 
bright little dew-drops of ballad, to hang upon 
the lips of the humble laborer. 

As the language of emotion, music stands 
peerless. Ardently, however, as the truly mu- 
sical soul may feel the charm of the tone-god- 
dess, the sickly cant and commonplace of the 
drawing-room is often so nauseating as to en- 
gender a cold mistrust whether this enchanting 
divinity is herself, after all, any thing more than 
painted mist. 

One comes to dread that invariable question, 
“Are you fond of music?” as he would fear a 
draught of cold air or a drenching shower. 
Just when the spirit is beginning to glow with 
the expectation of hearing the cold but spiritual 


wires of the piano begin to build the air into 
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audible poetry, or is breathless on the eve of 
receiving the mystic prophecy of inmost beauty 
from the eloquent voices of the orchestra, to be 
suddenly chilled with a dash of those sluggish 
waters from the deepest bathos of stupidity, 
“Do you enjoy music ?” is worse than the touch 
of the torpedo! 

But, despite our wide-spread affectation and 
avidity for barbarous nonsense, we are rapidly 
learning the value and significance of music. 
We are visited yearly by the best vocal and in- 
strumental talent of the Old World, and are 
beginning to bring forth artists of no mean 
order at home. When Rubinstein was asked 
by the young American manager, Mr. Grau, to 
visit the United States, he said, “I am not the 
man for the New World ;” doubtless supposing, 
with too much truth, alas! that African min- 
sirelsy was more joy-inspiring to the transat- 
lantic soul than the sublimest tone-dreams ever 
conceived. 

When he came, however, and heard the works 
of the great masters “rise, like strains of rich 
distilled perfume,” from the inspired instru- 
ments of Thomas’s admirable orchestra, and 
heard those same strings, reeds, and horns, 
parleying in fairy dialogue with his own D 
minor concerto ; and now, when he remembers 
the forty-three thousand substantial dollars that 
load his purse with comfort, and remembers the 
mad enthusiasm of those who did come to his 
concerts,—his opinion must be considerably 
changed. 7 

One of our best and most conscientious 
teachers is Theodore Thomas, who, for several 
seasons, has given us in exquisite style the best 
and purest music; and that we are a growing 
people is attested by the difference between his 
cold reception three years ago and the wild 
enthusiasm of the May Festival. The orchestra 
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is the highest art-medium; and instrumental 
music in general is the pure form of art, but 
for this very reason is less understood by the 
uninitiated. 

Utilitarian America, even America, has grown 
useless and esthetic. The dusty cloud of trade 
and manufacture is being wafted so far into the 
sky as to be spiritualized into a rainbow. We 
are an intense people ; and whatever we do must 
be done under high pressure, at full speed, and 
with much uproar. It matters little what may 
be the object toward which effort is directed, we 
are a nation of extremists. If we invent ma- 
chines, we do it to such perfection as to almost 
utilize smoke; if we build castles in Spain, we 
bring the material from El Dorado; if we build 
navies, we brace them with the oaks of Bashan, 
and sheet them with the scales of Leviathan ; 
if we build railroads, or stretch “the nerve- 
lines of intelligence,” we shame Arachne ; if 
we boast, we outcrow chanticleer in heralding, 
with a clangor worthy of noon-tide, our glo- 
ries and achievements, while to other eyes, per- 
haps, they still linger as only a very faintly 
streaked aurora. It is not strange, then, that 
when we apply our energies to fine arts we 
should advance by strides. Music is repre- 
sented to us, now in its broadest and fullest 
types ; now clad in the royal purple and scarlet 
of the orchestra; anon with the chorus, like a 


“Stole of cypress lawn, 
O’er her decent shoulders drawn ;”” 


and, her locks crowned with a various wreath 
of all the beauties into which the human voice 
can blossom, the muse comes before us arrayed 
in garlands of freshness with all her loveliness 
and majesty. 

First, then, that little chapter from the heart’s 
most inward history of impassioned thoughts and 
delicate emotions, Schumann’s “ Traumerei :” 
surely the happiest twenty-four bars that ever 
stole out of a composer’s pen. This wondrous 
strain was given by its author to the keys and 
wires of the piano-forte. But, numerous and 
admirable as are the powers of this modern re- 
enforced harp, such an adjustment shows lack 
of discernment, or, more properly, instrumental 
instinct—a talent in which Schumann’s orches- 
tral works showed him to be sadly deficient. 
Schumann was in this regard a contrast, in some 
degree, to his great colleagues of the future 
school, Wagner, Liszt, and particularly Berlioz, 
the crazy father of this crazy family. Schumann 
is an acknowledged futurist; but his features 
are different from those of his brethren. He 
was a pianist in genius, and this fact is patent 
in every composition ; even his orchestral works, 
thickly studded with piano-forte effects, some- 





i 
times appearing rather to be enlarged instry. 
mentated piano-forte sonatos or fantasies than 
native, essential wind - reed - and - string - born 
overtures or symphonies; with the scarlet vigor 
of horns, the reedy tincture of hautboys and 
clarionets ; with the pale blue life-blood of flutes 
and the rosy, fluctuating passions of the violins, 
coursing and throbbing along their wandering 
surface-veins of melody, and vivifying their 
deep-seated tissues of abstruse harmony. 

Chopin was a pianist,. both artist and com. 
poser ; and, though he has wrung from the cold 
wires a thousand drops of bitter honey, he 
scarcely essayed the orchestra. Liszt, also, is 
both pianist and composer; but with him the 
orchestra distends the piano to a Colossus, and 
the genius of instrumental effect wedges itself 
into the tones, rending and distorting their 
form, but never failing to leave the marks of 
power. 

Beethoven, like Liszt, was born with the com- 
plexion of the orchestra upon him; and his 
sonatos and concertos, though the most signifi- 
cant works yet written for the piano, and the 
genuine offspring of hammers and wires, with 
innate signs of their nativity, have a thousand 
instrumental tintings flushing over them. Schu- 
mann is the very opposite of this. He has not, 
and desires not, a mastery of the full art-forms, 
delighting rather in wayward models and ca- 
pricious jets of passion—strange and mystic at 
times, but nearly always saturated with triple 
extract of poetry. He delights in morceau, 
choice tidbits, detached sibylline leaves, hur- 
ried along by the wind of inspiration. Such 
are the forty-three pieces which constitute his 
“ Album fiir die Jugend,” and the thirteen which 
compose the “Kinder-Scenen.” Of this last 
named collection, the famous “ Traumerei”— 
reverie or dreamery (would that we had such a 
word !)—is number seven. Here is a short and 
symmetrical-toned poem, vivid with emotion, at 
once delicate and intense. Surely, no gust of 
inspiration ever stole into the impassioned 
flower-bell of a musician’s heart, to be freighted 
by the glowing petals with a more intoxicating 
fragrance. 

Another rare-toned blossom, often inserted 
in our musical garlands, is Rossini’s “ Overture 
to William Tell.” This Overture is enough to 
make a lover of music regret and wonder “how 
wise and frugal nature could commit” such dis- 
proportion “as to lodge a genius so rare as that 
of Rossini in an Italian body.” Had the fluency 
which yielded an opera in a few fitful midnight 
gushes, extending scarcely through a fortnight, 
been restricted and distilled to its finest quin- 
tessence, what might it not have resulted in! 
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What charming phrases and bewitching motives 
might have issued from the pen which traced 
out the notes of that far-famed cavatini, “ Di 
Tanti Palpiti,” while the hand that guided it 
into such melodious méaning was wailing to 
grasp the soup-spoon! 

The noble “ Overture to William Tell” shows 
how much power of tone-painting he pos<essed, 
and how little he used. It divides itself natu- 
rally into four sections—four pictures, for the 
most part, uniquely beautiful in themselves and 
logical in their succession. The first is a series 
of streaming, involved chords, full of mystery, 
casting into the mind a thousand lights and 
shades of vague and fitful presentiment. From 
this cloudy region of uncertain foreboding, we 
rise into a clear atmosphere, and see distinctly 
the Alps, towering, bald and massive, in severe 
sublimity, while the mountain winds howl about 
their bleak summits, in that little design of eight 
notes which begins this second part. Now 
comes a piece of tone description, inimitably 
fine in whatever aspect we view it. » Another 
phase of Alpine scenery is depicted—the quiet, 
pastoral, romantic. We can not conceive of 
tones being more happily measured and dis- 
tributed for the expression of nature’s mildest 
and serenest aspects, overflowing and permeated 
with a sense of innocent, artless enjoyment. 
Again, the choice of key is in a high degree 
happy; for the key of G, though the connecting 
link between two such fiery and enterprising 
modes as those of C and D, is the very embodi- 
ment of serenest sunshine and sweetest con- 
tentment. Again, the instrumental setting is 
fortunate ; the delicate pastoral hautboy having 
the largest share. There is a slight dash of 
delicious melancholy in the ¢zdre of the haut- 
boy which renders it peculiarly fit to tell, with 
its thin reedy tongue, the joys and sorrows that 
form the simple life of shepherds. This flowing 
series of tones, that melt into each other with 
such satisfied ease, and “linked sweetness long 
drawn out,” is a train of audible sunbeams. 
Every tone is clear and golden, while the fre- 
quently recurring, horn-like cadence is sug- 
gestive of mountain echoes and breezy distance. 
Even the flat third, which casts a fleck of reliev- 
ing shadow upon the close, but enhances the 
brightness ; and, by making the heart give one 
throb of pain, prepares it to beat with higher 
ecstasy in unison with the bright and satisfied 
cadence. Last comes the march, which, it must 
be owned, disappoints the mind, whose opinion 
of Rossini the three foregoing scenes had stead- 
ily lifted. That it possesses a certain rhythmical 
vivacity and symmetry, is true. It is, more- 
over, sensuously beautiful (that is to say, pleasing 





to the ear), but it lacks majesty; and the phases 
are drawn out according to the genuine Ros- 
sinian laziness; and the harmony is common- 
place, and expressive rather of noise and clown- 
ish’ merriment than dignified triumph. The 
whole concluding movement, though rife with 
heel-and-toe-provoking briskness, is, upon the 
whole, a redundant appendix—a flimsily woven 
piece of cheap and gaudy lace, hung upon the 
hem of a rich and elegant mantle. 

One of our musical friends is Franz Liszt, 
who has done much for us through the piano, 
and something excellent through the orchestra. 
Beethoven gives characteristic titles to the 
movements of his Pastoral Symphony. Berlioz 
followed him in this, and Liszt exaggerated the 
notion, maintaining that tones could express 
colors, determined thoughts, and even odors; 
hence, his orchestral works are illustrative of 
poems, pictures, or great men. We have been 
made very familiar with the Preludes of “Tasso,” 
and some others. “ Tasso” is a wild and weird 
creation. It begins with a dark, slow, sinking 
tone figure, which, after twisting itself on one 
degree, drops sheer down a fifth (a ghastly fall), 
when, having twice made this desperate plunge, 
it drops and fades in long sighs upon the bass. 
This initial figure, leading downward like the 
path to Tartarus, is a fitting prophecy of the 
whole work, which, though broken with occa- 
sional gleams, is a thunder-cloud freighted with 
despair, yet instinct with electric passion. 

But, without doubt, our greatest tone-prophet, 
thus far, is Beethoven. He is Mont Blanc in the 
dream-land of music. His mind is as the mount- 
ain-peak which pierces the highest into heaven, 
and distills, from its purest dews, crystal rivers 
of refreshing, heaven-derived music. Beetho- 
ven’s nine great symphonies, truly the orches- 
tra’s nine muses, are the most heaven-sugges t- 
ing music which we have yet received. 

“ What,” exclaims some quasi-musical fledg- 
ling, “those two long-drawn, sleepy, and in- 
terminable deserts of fiddles, trumpets, and 
flutes, as incomprehensible and wearisome as 
a volume of Germanic philosophy, so-called !” 
Yes, my dear sir: precisely so. Your ears do 
not take in music of such wonderful significance 
and celestial beauty as is discoursed by those 
same stupid fiddles, strident horns, and dreamy 
hautboys, when they utter into the air the hid- 
den mystery of spiritual life, which Beethoven 
had intrusted to the keeping of the faithful 
page, in half-legible blotches of ink, fifty years 
ago. 

It is a curious little coincidence that the first 
really colossal symphony, and the first really 
great piano-forte concerto, were both by Beet- 
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hoven, both number three, and one in C minor ; 
the other is its parallel major, E flat. The fifth 
symphony also is in C minor. It is, next to 
the great choral symphony, the most important 
of all Beethoven’s instrumental works. It is 
laid out in four movements (the full form of the 
classic symphony); the first in C minor, alle- 
gro; the second in the sub-mediant A fiat, 
andante; the third in C minor again, scherzo ; 
the fourth, in the relative major, is the magnifi- 
cent Triumphal March. The entire symphony 
requires thirty-four minutes for its performance. 
The first movement seven and one-half ; the sec- 
ond, ten and a half; the third and fourth, whose 
aesthetic significance requires their being taken 
in one view, fill sixteen minutes. By these 
numbers some crude notion may be formed of 
the proportions existing between the parts of 
the work. The movements may be briefly char- 
acterized: first, battle; second, truce; third, 
renewed battle; fourth, complete triumph. 

The opening of the first movement is sudden 
and mysterious—a powerful motivo of four notes, 
three eighths on G, and a half on E flat, given 
by the violins, violas, basses, and clarionets. 
Beethoven explained this figure to his friend 
Schindler, saying, “So knocks fate at our door ;” 
and a most startling and portentous knock it 
is: for, having burst in upon us, it dies away 
without giving one tone significant of any spe- 
cial key, so that we wait in suspense, not know- 
ing into what tone region we are to be ushered. 
Again comes the awful knock, dropped a tone 
lower ; and when at last the key-note of C minor 
is struck, all the instruments suddenly take 
flight, and, with shuddering terror, go shrieking 
up or groaning down to their utmost registers, 
with dislocated bits and flying fragments of this 
alarming tone figure. We stand like a wizard 
who has just spoken the one fatal word of his 
incantation, which commands all the spirits of 
the pit, and they come howling and gibbering 
about us in a dark swarm; we hear the rustle 
and feel the brushing of their wings, and their 
hollow whispers fill our ears. What means 
this awful blow we have received? We know 
not; but again and again we are smitten, till 
the nameless dread stuns and bewilders. But 
soon comes a half relief; the violins, flutes, 
clarionets, and horns begin to pour, like streams 
of fragrant of] on troubled waters, four soft and 
tender measures filled with eight equal notes. 
So delicate and caressing are they, that they 
seem potent to take “ the prisoned soul, and lap 
it in elysium "—enough to make 

“Vexed Scylla weep, 


And chide her barking waves into attention ; 
And fell Charybdis murmur soft applause.’’ 








But all in vain ; for the same portentous knock 
is still ringing, not now descending from G to 
E flat, but inverted from B to E, with earth. 
quake rumble in the deepest bass. We are 
striving here on earth, among gardens of fruits 
and flowers, with rose-wreathed locks and odor. 
dropping vesture decked in festive pomp, to 
smother with pleasures these mysterious fore. 
bodings, but in vain; for the shrieks, which 
have gied in the upper sky, now sink to deepest 
hell, and come back in derisive mockery from 
the vast profound of “ Chaos and old Night.” 

Throughout the movement there is a con- 
stant struggle : human will indomitable, human 
pride most impious, human passion most im- 
petuous, are all beaten and clashed together in 
the black and blinding air of conflict, like those 
unhappy spirits which Dante beheld, numerous 
as sand-grains, peopling the infernal whirlwind, 
It is, however, not altogether diabolical; for 
many a bright, warm sunbeam of tenderest emo- 
tion breaks through these murky vapors, sur- 
charged with such terrific lightnings. Again 
and again the conflict is renewed; again and 
again the resolute will is baffled. This mys- 
terious enemy is not a serried rank of well- 
defined and well-equipped foes; it is an incom- 
prehensible unseen, surrounding us, above and 
beneath, on every side. Like the law of gray- 
itation, it is all-embracing and tenacious, bruis- 
ing and dashing all who presume to resist it. 
But we now learn that this inexorable fate is 
God. It is the Father’s hand, applying its 
puissance to hold back the child from chasing 
the rainbow-colored but fiery-toothed serpent. 
It is the attraction of gravitation, beneficent 
when yielded to, destructive when violated. 
It is the moral law which man loves not. But 
he submits, and in the andante comes ineffable 
peace. Now, in the tender, serene, religious 
key of A flat, that manly instrument, the violon- 
cello, proposes a theme of eight measures, every 
note of which is instinct with grave and noble 
gladness. At the end of this inimitable subject, 
the violins and reeds flow in upon the cadence 
with tranquil, golden notes, that fade away in 
breathless calm, like the last dreamy rays of 
Summer twilight. Soon, however, there comes 
a more martial strain, unfolding itself first in A 
flat. A shadow of pain now darkens across the 
sunshine, where the viol# and second violin 
strike the sharp tonic at the second beat, laying 
the foundations of a bitter diminished seventh, 
which the first violin, hautboys, bassoon, and 
flutes in unison, carry to F sharp, when the 
whole orchestra suddenly bursts forth with a 
brilliant and uncertain chord; for we yet know 
not whither we are to be hurried. 
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From this painful chord we have been relieved 
by the descent ofits root one semitone. Whither 
are we now destined? Are we rising into D 
flat? No: the chord proves to be an augmented 
sixth, which leads us into the bold and confident 
key of C. Here the martial counter-theme 
is repeated in a more spirited mood. Thus, 
throughout the movement, these radiant melo- 
dies are twisted and untwisted, wandering like 
threads of gold through a gorgeous web of har- 
mony, so pure, so imperishable, so dipped in 
celestial odors, that it clothes our happy souls 
like the wedding garment prepared for the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. But there comes, 
ever and anon from below, into this serene 
height where we float, a shuddering reminis- 
cence of the spent conflict, faint broken throbs 
of thunder shaking the outer edges of this cloud 
which bears us on its lap of rainbows. In the 
scherzo, the fiends beset us more madly than 
ever, and add to their fierce onset a thousand 
stinging jibes and malicious mockeries. But 
the grand fixaze soon descends from heaven 
with the wings and sword of Michael, and the 
apostate’s pride is trampled in the dust. Down, 
down falls the power of evil, 

“ Hurled headlong, flaming, from the ethereal sky, 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
‘Yo bottomless perdition.” 

But humanity, welcomed by its reconciled 
Father, is ushered through the everlasting gates 
with a mighty shout, 

* Joy, joy forever ! the strife is done, 
‘lhe gates are past, and heaven is won.” 

The greatest of all instrumental works is 
doubtless Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and 
the heart of the musician must throb with de- 
light that the sublime harmonies are beginning 
to vibrate in our Western air. This work is 
similar in theme and treatment to the Fifth 
Symphony, but is on a far larger scale. The 
first movement is fearful combat; the second, 
stately mirth; the third, breathless adoration ; 
the fourth, overpowering universal joy. In tliis 
finale Beethoven has tried a curious and sin- 
gularly successful experiment, by introducing a 
full chorus and quartet, whose task is to inter- 
pret the sublime strophes of Schiller’s “* Hymn 


to Joy.” 

PRAISING God must be our daily work. No 
day must pass, though ever so busy a day, 
though ever so sorrowful a day, without prais- 
ing God: we ought to reckon it our most need- 
ful daily business, and the most delightful of our 
daily comforts. God is every day blessing us, 
doing well for us ; there is, therefore, reason we 
should be every day speaking well of him. 
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AFTER THE FRENCH: BY NELLIK URNER. 





CHAPTER I. 


T was in the year 1658. The sun had just 
risen above the horizon, and Seville was still 
wrapped in slumber, when several young 

men—the youngest of whom was fourteen years 
old and the oldest about twenty—-were assem- 
bled, one morning in the month of June, before 
the door of a beautiful house not far from the 
Convent of San Francisco. After a warm in- 
terchange of friendly greetings, one of them 
knocked, and the door was opened by an old 
negro. 

“Good morning, Gomez,” they exclaimed ina 
breath ; “is our master up ?” 

“Not yet, gentlemen,” replied the negro, in a 
low, guttural voice. 

The young men entered quickly into their 
studio, each hastening toward his own easel. 

“By Saint James of Compostella! this is 
Strange,” exclaimed Saurez, who had opened 
his box and taken out his palette. “ Gentle- 
men, who was the last to leave the studio last 
evening ?” 

“The spirits have been at work again,” said 
Gomez, with all the appearance of great fear. 

“The spirits !” repeated Saurez, angrily. “If 
I could get hold of your spirits, they would pay 
dearly for disturbing my brushes. They are as 
wet as if I had just used them.” 

“Hold on! here is the head of an angel on 
my Canvas,” exclaimed another student, stop- 
ping before his easel. 

“Tt is the portrait of Istenby, the hermit,” 
exclaimed Cordova. “ Look !” , 

“The spirits !” repeated Gomez. 

“Well, if the spirits of Gomez have really 
painted all these heads that we find every morn- 
ing on our canvas, I hope they will have the 
goodness to paint for me the head of the Virgin 
in my ‘ Descent from the Cross,’” said Villavi- 
cemio. “I can not give her that sublime expres- 
sion that the Mother ought to have. For the 
last eight days, I have done nothing but erase 
in the evening what I have spent the whole day 
in painting.” 

Villavicemio approached his easel carelessly. 
He suddenly uttered a cry of amazement, and 
remained motionless. The rest ran toward him 
and stopped beside him in silence and astonish- 
ment. Inthe center of Villavicemio’s painting, 
at the foot of the cross, in the place where, the 
evening before, the young Spaniard had erased 
his head of the Virgin, there was another. Al- 
though unfinished, its expression was so full of 
love, so chaste, the contour so pure, the coloring 
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so delicate, that this head spoiled all the rest 
of the painting by its great superiority over all 
the other figures. 

“Who could have painted it?” exclaimed 
Saurez. “Could it have been Gaspard ?” 

“Who is talking about Gaspard ?” asked a 
young man as he entered the studio, accompa- 
nied by a man of forty years of age, whom the 
young men saluted by the name of Sefior 
Ozorio. 

* What a sly fellow you must be !” said Baba. 
“Your father complains that you prefer litera- 
ture to painting, and now it seems, Gaspard, 
that you reverse the natural order of things— 
paint in the night and study in the daytime.” 

“* Who accuses me of painting in the night ?” 
asked Gaspard ? 

“ Look!” exclaimed the students whose can- 
vas had received additional heads or arms. 

Sefior Ozorio regarded the picture carefully, 
and said: 

“T can answer for it, gentlemen, that this is 
not the work of Gaspard.” 

“ Why not, Sefior ?” asked Saurez. 

“Simply because Gaspard is incapable of 
painting any thing like this.” 

“ Then it was you,” suggested Baba. 

“1 would be very happy if I could say that 
such touches as these were mine,” replied 
Sefior Ozorio; “but they are not. I am no 
longer able at my age to remain up all night, 
with no other object in view than to do some- 
thing which will puzzle you.” 

“ Who is it, then ?” 

“The spirits,” again murmured Gomez. 

“Come, gentlemen, get to work,” said Gas- 
pard; “I hear my father getting up, and his 
toilet never det#fins him long.” 


CHAPTER II. 

“SEBASTIAN! Sebastian! Sebastian At 
this call, a hundred times repeated, a poor little 
mulatto ran into the studio. 

“Here I am, gentlemen,” he said, trembling. 

“Sebastian, get me a new canvas,” said one. 

“Sebastian, some oil,” exclaimed another. 

“Sebastian, my palette.” 

“ Sebastian, mix me some yellow.” 

“ And vermillion for me.” 

“Come, Sebastian, hurry up 

In his desire to wait upon them all at once, 
the poor little mulatto ran confusedly from one 
to the other, rendering no real service to any. 

“Come! what does all this mean? One 
would think that the studio was on fire.” 

These words, pronounced in a sharp and al- 
most severe tone, caused a general silence in 
the room, while the young men greeted the new- 
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comer. He was aman about forty years of age, 
possessing a noble countenance, yet, withal, a 
little haughty. 

“Look, Sefior Murillo,” said Villavicemio, 
showing his canvas. 

“Very good, very good, Villavicemio,” said 
Murillo; “you are making rapid progress.” 

“ But it was not I who painted it,” said Villa- 
vicemio, with regret. 

“Who did it, then?” asked Murillo. Tel] 
me who did it,” he added, inipatient at the si- 
lence. “It is admirable! What freshness of 
color! What delicacy of touch! What purity 
of outline! Gentlemen, whoever has painted 
that head of the Madonna will one day be 
master of us all. Was it you, Saurez?” 

* Alas! Sefior, it was not I.” 

“Could it be Gaspard ?” 

“ He denies it,” said Villavicemio. 

“Tf he denies it, we must believe him,” said 
Murillo. “ But who did it? That head of the 
Virgin did not come there of itself in the 
center of Villavicemio’s painting.” 

“ Sefior Murillo,” said Cordovo, the youngest 
of the painters, “I begin to half believe Gomez 
and little Sebastian when they say it is the 
spirits—” 

He was interrupted by shouts of laughter 
from the rest of the painters. 

“Make fun of me, if you choose,” said he, 
with warmth; “but, gentlemen, you can not 
deny that for some time strange things happen 
here in the night, of which we see nothing in 
the daytime.” 

“ What happens every night ?” asked Murillo, 
without raising his eyes from the head before 
him. 

Cardova continved his explanation : 

“ According to the orders you have given us, 
Sefior, no one has left the studio without first 
placing all his materials in order, cleansing his 
palette, washing and drying his brushes, arrang- 
ing his easel, and turning his canvas upside 
down. Well, Sefior, for about a month, every 
morning, on our arrival, one of us finds his pal- 
ette full of colors; another his brushes wet; and 
here and there, on our canvas, one finds fin- 
ished an arm which he had only traced the 
evening before; another finds an angel on his 
work, or a demon, grinning hideously; others 
find heads of angels. In truth, I can not tell 
you all the supernatural things which take place 
in your studio every night.” . 

“Can Gaspard be a somnambulist ?” asked 
Villavicemio. 

“No: even if he were, itis not to be believed 
that he could work better in the night with his 
eyes shut, than in the day with his eyes wide 
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that head is more than an imitator. It is in- 
correct, it is unfinished 3 but the sacred fire of 
genius discloses itself in that painting. Se- 
bastian !” 

“You can not find out any thing from Sebas- 
tian, Sefior,” said Saurez. “He knows no more 
than we, and affirms positively that it is the 
spirits.” < 

“We will find out very soon. Sebastian !” 

“Here I am, master,” replied the little mu- 
latto. 

“Have I not ordered you to sleep in this 
room every night ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And you sleep here ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then tell me who it is that comes in here 
at night to paint, or in the morning before the 
young men arrive ?” 

“No one, sir,” replied the boy, in a great 
fright. 

“Come, Sebastian, tell me the truth. Have 
you not eyes as well as we?” And Murillo 
pointed to the head of the Virgin. 

“No one but me, indeed, sir; I am telling 
you the truth,” said Sebastian with a look of 
agony on his face. 

“ Now listen,” said Murillo, sternly ; “I must 
know who has painted that Madonna’s head. 
And, also, all these little figures which the gen- 
tlemen find on their canvas every morning. Do 
you hear? Now, to-night, instead of going to 
sleep, you must watch; and if you have not 
found out the perpetrator of the acts by to- 
morrow, I will whip you. Remember what I 
tell you. Still, if you have any thing to say, 
tell it at once.” 

“TI have nothing to say, master,” said Sebas- 
tian, his eyes full of tears. 

“Then, gentlemen, get to work.” 

The lesson began, and while it lasted a pro- 
found silence was observed. Such was the de- 
votion of Murillo for his sublime art, that he 
would not suffer a profane word to be pro- 
nounced by his scholars while engaged with 
him before the easel; and, by a profane word, 
the master meant one which has no connection 
with the art of which they were disciples. 





CHAPTER III. 

AFTER the departure of Murillo, it seemed 
as if each young man wished to make up for 
the silence which had been imposed upon him. 
If all appeared dead in the presence of the 
master, his departure was the signal for the 
return of life. Even the easels seemed to be- 
come animated. This time the minds of all 
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open. No, young men: whoever has produced | were occupied by the one absorbing topic ; the 


conversation turned upon those little creatures 
so delicate and beautiful which seemed to come 
into being every morning to vanish at the ap- 
proach of night; but only to give place to 
others. 

“Tell us, now, Sebastian,” said Villavicemio, 
when the door had closed behind Murillo, and 
the sound of his footsteps had died away in the 
distance, “tell us why, when the master asked 
you who had painted all these heads, you did 
not make him the same answer that you did 
us—the spirits ?” 

“ Because that answer would have brought me 
a whipping,” replied Sebastian, whose tongue, 
like the rest, seemed loosened by the departure 
of the master. 

“You will not escape it to-morrow, with your 
spirits,” said Mendez. 

“ Do not speak evil of the spirits, Sefior Men- 
dez,” said Sebastian, assuming an air of terror; 
“for look ! they are already avenging themselves 
on you by lengthening out the arm of St. James. 
That arm is at least an inch longer than the 
other.” 

“ Sebastian is right,” said Saurez, turning to- 
ward the easel of his neighbor.' “ That arm is 
too long. But tell us, Sebastian, what is a 
spirit ?” 

“Yes, Sebastian, what is a spirit?” echoed 
several voices it) concert. 

“Really, gentlemen, I have never seen one 
myself; but my father heard his grandfather 
say that it is a ghost, an evil being who comes to 
earth every night to play tricks on the people.” 

“T wish I could do as well in the daytime as 
your ghosts do in the night,” said Villavicemio. 
“ Pass me some yellow, Sebastian.” 

“Do you not think you have too much yel- 
low already ?” asked Sebastian. 

“Look at mine, Sebastian,” said Saurez. “Is 
mine too yellow ?” 

“On the contrary, yours is blue—a somber 
blue. Your water is blue, your trees are blue, 
your grass is blue. Is it a young artist’s dream 
of the future, that you paint every thing blue ?” 

“No,” said Saurez. 

“ One would think so,” retorted Sebastian. 

“Tt is strange; but this little slave, with the 
face of a simpleton, is as full of malice as a 
monkey.” 

“ After all, what is a negro but a species of 
monkey ?” said Villavicemio. 

“Mingled with the characteristics of the 
parrot,” added Mendez. 

“With this difference, that a parrot only re- 
peats, while Sebastian both thinks and speaks.” 

“O, I only repeat what I hear from the 
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master,” said Sebastian, with a look of simplicity 
so perfect that no one would have thought for a 
moment that such was not the case. “ After 
all, am I any thing else than a monkey, or a 
parrot?” He paused an instant, and then added, 
‘or a slave ?” 

These last words were uttered in a tone of 
melancholy so profound, that there was not 
one among that company of gay, thoughtless 
young men who was not deeply touched. 

A moment’s silence followed, during which 
the young men gathered up their materials, pre- 
vious to departing ; and, as they left, Villavice- 
mio, patting Sebastian on the head, said: 

“Good-night, little one; give my best re- 
spects to the spirits.” And, with a gay laugh, 
the young men left the room. 





CHAPTER IV, 


As soon as Sebastian found himself alone, 
he uttered a cry of joy. Then, as if he had 
forgotten himself, he stopped, and said : 

“A whipping if I do not acknowledge the 
truth! Poor slave! what have you to do with 
dreams? But I am going to pray to God, and 
who knows? He can point out to me some 
way of getting out of my trouble.”, 

And Sebastian kneeled down on the mattress 
which served him for a bed; but, fatigued as 
he was from the day’s work, sleep surprised 
him in the midst of his prayer, and, falling over 
on his couch, he did not awaken until the feeble 
rays of the morning lighted up the room. The 
clock in the steeple of the Convent of San 
Francisco struck half-past three o’clock as he 
opened his eyes. 

“Come, lazy one, get up!” he exclaimed. 
“You have three hours before you yet. Three 
hours that you can call your own—three hours! 
Make good use of them! It will be soon 
enough to take up your chains when the others 
awaken. Come! if you wish to get done dur- 
ing these three short hours what you wish to 
accomplish, you must be up and at work.” 

He arose, and approached the easel of Villa- 
vicemio. “ First,” said he, “I must efface these 
pictures.” Taking a brush, he dipped it in the 
oil, and raised it toward the canvas. As he 
did so, his eye rested on the head of the Vir- 
gin, which, lightened up by the early dawn, 
appeared more beautiful than ever. 

“Rub it out! they have not dared to do it, 
with all their insults ; arid have I more courage 
than they? No! A thousand times, no! I 
will not efface it. That head is living; it 
breathes ; it speaks. No: I will finish it.” 

Scarcely were these words uttered than the 





i 
palette was in his hands, the colors were mixed, 
and the child was at work. 

“After all, if I must rub it out, I will have 
time enough before the master awakens or the 
scholars arrive. Her hair does not float with 
enough grace; there is too much stiffness here; 
I must shade that neck a little more; that line 
must be more marked; the Virgin must be in 
prayer; her lips ought to be open a little, 
There, that will do. Holy Mother, pray for 


your child!” 


CHAPTER V. 


DuRING this time the sun had risen, and its 
rays, shining through the windows of the studio, 
illuminated it all with the full light of day; but 
Sebastian, absorbed in his work, did not per- 
ceive it. He forgot every thing. Entirely car. 
ried away by his art (for his genius developed 
marvelously during his residence in the house 
of Murillo), the young artist saw only the face 
of the Virgin Mary with the smile of love and 
pity. He was no longer a slave: he was free; 
for there are no slaves in the world of thought 
to which he was transported. Suddenly a noise 
was heard, and the sound of well-known voices 
broke the charm, and brought him back to earth, 
to be once more a slave. Sebastian, without 
turning around, felt that Murillo and his schol- 
ars were behind him. Surprised and confused, 
he thought neither of excusing himself nor of 
escaping. He only wished that the floor would 
open and swallow him up. But his wish was 
vain; and there he was, a poor slave, with the 
palette in one hand and the brush in the other. 
Without even raising his head, he awaited the 
punishment with which he had been threatened. 

There was a moment of silence; for Sebas- 
tian was petrified at being discovered, and Mu- 
rillo and his scholars were no less astonished 
at the sight before them. The young men, with 
all the vivacity natural to their age, were about 
to express their admiration, when a sign from 
their master imposed upon them verfect silence. 
Then, advancing gravely toward his slave, and 
hiding under a cold and severe air the emotion 
which every true artist feels at the sight of ge- 
nius revealed for the first time, he said to him: 

“*Sebastian, who is your master ?” 

“You, sir.” 

“T have never given you any lessons, child,” 
said Murillo, astonished. F 

“No: but I have heard you give them to 
others, and i have profited by them,” replied 
the boy, encouraged by the gentle tone with 
which his master had last addressed him. 

“You have profited by them !” repeated Mu- 
rillo. 
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“You have not forbidden it, and I did not 


think it was wrong.” 

Murillo, more pleased than he cared to show, 
replied quickly : . 

“You have indeed profited better than my 
scholars. So, then,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, “you work during the night ?” 

“No, sir; during the day.” 

“ At what time? My scholars arrive gener- 
ally about six o’clock.” : 

«} work from three o’clock to five.” 

Murillo smiled. 

“ Have you forgotten what I promised you 


yesterday ?” 
“0, Sefior Murillo, pardon him !” exclaimed 


the young men. 

“J will be only too happy to do so, gentle- 
men; but I must do more. This child merits 
more than a pardon; he deserves a reward.” 

“A reward!” repeated Sebastian. 

“Yes, my child, a reward,” replied Murillo. 
“When I think of all the difficulties which you 
have surmounted before being able to produce 
such a head; when I think of the hours of 
needed repose of which you have robbed your- 
self; when I think of your close attention to 
my instructions, of your memory to retain them, 
of your labor in putting them in practice,—I can 
only say, that I know of nothing which I can 
refuse you as a reward. Tell me what you 
wish most.” 

Sebastian could not feel that this was a real- 
ity; it seemed more like a dream. His aston- 
ished gaze passed from the benevolent face of 
his master to the friendly smile of the young 
men, and at last he seemed to realize that all 
these kind words were really addressed to him, 
a poor slave. 

“Come, Sebastian, courage !” said Villavice- 
mio. “Your master is pleased with you; tell 
him what you want.” 

“Yes, Sebastian,” said Murillo, smiling, “1 
am indeed well pleased with you for what you 
have done, and I will give you all that you ask 
of me—at least, all that it is in my power to 
give.” 

“O, master! master! if I only dared—” and 
Sebastian raised his clasped hands imploringly 
toward Murillo. 

“ Have you lost your reason ?” asked Gaspard. 
“Why do you not speak out, and tell what you 
want ?” 

“T believe I understand him, gentlemen,” 
said Villavicemio. “He desires to be num- 
bered among the scholars of Sefior Murillo.” 

A flash of joy lighted for a moment the dark 
face of the child. 

“If that is it, say so,” said Murillo. ~ 





Poor Sebastian, with tears in his eyes, shook 
his head. 

“How! No?” asked his master in surprise. 

“Sebastian,” said Gaspard, “it is one of the 
good days of my father. You can ask for any 
thing. Ask for liberty.” 

With a cry in which joy and anxiety were 
strangely mingled, Sebastian fell at the feet of 
Murillo. 

“The liberty of my father! The liberty of 
my father !” 

He stopped ; his tears drowned his words. 

“ And for yourself?” added Murillo. 

Sebastian dropped his head, and murmured, 
“The liberty of my father first.” 

“Yes, my poor child, he and you are both 
henceforth free,” said Murillo, as he gathered 
the child up in his arms, no longer able to re- 
press his emotion. 

Sobs were heard behind them. 
old negro weeping. 

“ You are free, Gomez,” said Murillo, extend- 
ing to him his hand. 

“ Free to serve you all my life,” replied Go- 
mez, kneeling before him. 

*“O, my master, my good master!” was all 
that the profound emotion of Sebastian would 
permit him to say. 

“Sebastian,” said Murillo, turning toward 
him, “your painting shows that you have ge- 
nius ; your request shows that you also possess 
a heart; and that union makes the artist. From 
to-day, I number you among my scholars.” 

“Your scholar! no, it is too much!” ex- 
claimed Sebastian. “I, the son of a negro—a 
mulatto, a slave—to become your scholar !” 

“ Before God there are neither negroes, mu- 
lattoes, nor slaves,” replied Murillo, gravely. 
“ All are men, and as such are equal in his 
sight. Why should it be otherwise with me ?” 

“ But these gentlemen ?” said Sebastian, cast- 
ing a timid glance at the young men. 

“We shall be glad to have you for our com- 
panion,” was the unanimous response. 

“ And’ I will be to you a brother,” added 
Gaspard. 

“ My son has called you his brother, Sebas- 
tian,” said Murillo; “and I will be to you a 
father. Happy am I to-day! I have done 
more than make paintings, I have made a 
painter; for your name will descend to pos- 
terity with mine, and your renown will be a 
crown to me. I shall be content if, in the ages 
to come, when men speak of you, they will 
call you ‘the mulatto of Murillo.’” 

And so it was ended. Sebastian Gomez was 
better known by his surname than by his real 
name. Admitted to the class of his master, he, 
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in time, became one of the greatest painters of 
whom Spain can boast. 

Several private houses of Seville congratulate 
themselves on possessing paintings of Sebas- 
tian Gomez. But the most beautiful produc- 
tions of his pencil adorn the churches of Se- 
ville; for he painted little else than sacred 
scenes. The cathedral contains one—a Ma- 
donna and Child, with Joseph— which alone 
would render his name illustrious for all time. 

Gomez survived Murillo only a few years. 
He died in the year 1689 or 1690. 





MAUMEE BAY IN AUTUMN. 





BY HENRY GILLMAN. 





NE Autumn, some years ago, it happened 
that we spent several weeks in Maumee 
Bay, Lake Erie. To the general observer, 
there is but little here to interest. Most of the 
land in the immediate neighborhood is low and 
swampy, and in many places extensive marshes 
occur. On the west side of the bay, here and 
there, a sandy ridge of a few feet elevation, and 
with a narrow skirting of timber, breaks the 
monotony of the scene. Climbing far up into 
the trees, or stunted to a shrubby growth along 
the beach, the wild vine (Vitis estivalis, Michx.) 
fincls here a footing, and presents to the passer-by 
its thick clusters of purple fruit, not altogether 
unpalatable when the frost has slightly touched 
them. Here, too, one day, we had an exciting 
chase after a porcupine (Zrethizon dorsatus, F. 
Cuv.), which we discovered Lasking in the sun, 
near a log on the sandy shore. We soon cap- 
tured that embodiment of fretfulness, after 
many indignant demonstrations on his part, 
which were chiefly confined to striking out 
suddenly with his caudal appendage. He de- 
posited several of his quills, some sticking in 
our boots, which were thick enough to prevent 
injury to the feet. So deftly was this performed 
as almost to lead us to think he had the power 
of casting those weapons of defense, according 
to the popular notion, which is undoubtedly 
erroneous. 

Beyond those low sandy ridges, a long line 
of marsh extends to the woods. Even there, 
the land is of but slight elevation; and, in the 
ordinary rising of the waters of the bay, is fre- 
quently submerged, high-water-mark being vis- 
ible in a coating of mud several feet up the 
trunks of the trees. The fluctuations of the bay 
are quite remarkable, though influenced almost 
entirely by the direction and force of the wind. 
When it blows into the bay, the waters pile up 
often to an extraordinary height; and when it 
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blows in an opposite direction, they are driven 
out into Lake Erie, reducing the depth several} 
feet. Once, during the prevalence of a heavy 
gale from the southward, the rocks outside the 
barriers of Turtle Island were laid bare, and we 
walked out on them where usually the waters 
would have rolled high above our heads. 

These sudden fluctuations in the water-level] 
are, of course, productive of many changes in 
the shore-line, the shapes and courses of chan- 
nels, inlets, etc. Most of these changes are slow 
in their development, and generally are unob- 
served at the time of their occurrence. But 
such data as these are our units of measurement 
for our larger geological facts, and as such are 
far from being unworthy of notice, and often 
prove of exceeding value. The shoal ground 
off Cedar Point, is said to have been at one 
time much more extensive, reaching even to 
Turtle Island, being almost level with the water 
surface, and occasionally presenting dry land, 
Old residents claim that they remember the 
distance to have been traversed by a horse and 
wagon. This it is not difficult to believe, though 
at present a channel with ten feet of water rolls 
between. 

Maumee Bay abounds with sheltered nooks, 
inlets, and bayous, where the wild-rice, vallis- 
neria, and sweet flag attain a luxuriant growth, 
and afford abundant food and cover for all 
aquatic birds, which frequent those agreeable 
haunts in countless multitudes, particularly in 
the Spring and Fall, at the times of their an- 
nual migration. To its feeding on the vallis- 
neria is attributed the peculiar flavor of the 
canvas-back duck (Aythya vallisneria, Bonap.), 
whose juicy flesh is so highly prized by the ep- 
icure; hence its specific name. In the mild, 
hazy mornings they were a wonderful sight— 
those myriads of the feathered tribe—often 
darkening the blue waters of the bay, as flock 
after flock arrived from the northern regions. 
They presented a most exciting scene. To pull 
in among them ina small boat, and watch those 
beautiful wild creatures sail around you—“so 
wild that they were tame”—was, indeed, a 
strange pleasure. The dreamy mistiness of the 
Autumn atmosphere, half opaline, half golden, 
toned every thing with its soft touch, and con- 
tributed to the wonderful effect. 

The ducks, of course, preponderated; but 
other water-fowl were well sepresented, wild- 
geese and loons (Colymbus torguatus, Bviin,) 
being frequent ; and we were often gratified by 
the sight of a large flock of wild-swans. The 
stately birds, in their spotless purity, were a 
delight to the eye, and sometimes suffered us 
to approach to within a very short distance of 
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them. Occasionally a gigantic blue crane (Ar- 
dea herodias, Linn.) sailed slowly overhead with 
sullen flight, heavily beating the air with his 
ponderous wings ; or the heron (Butarides vires- 
cens, Bonap.) rose suddenly, with startled cry 
and spiral flight, from his lair among the reeds. 
Smaller game, such as woodcock, snipe, marsh- 
hen, etc., were abundant in the low grounds, 
which were thronged with sportsmen from the 
towns and villages in ‘2e vicinity, attracted by 
such strong inducements. All day long the 
reports of their guns reverberated on every 
side, breaking that mysterious stillness so pe- 
culiar to the autumnal season, and crowding 
the game into the bay, where the ducks and 
geese plunged into the cool waters, with the 
satisfied air of having reached a place of safety. 

One morning a large flock of snow-white 
swans (Cygnus Americanus, Sharpless) allowed 
us to approach them within a stone’s-throw. 
The queenly creatures, with proudly arched 
necks and graceful motions, with actions so full 
of untaught courteousness, their brilliant plum- 
age glistening in the morning light, and their 
entire forms mirrored in the glassy waters be- 
neath, formed a picture not easily forgotten, it 
is so pleasant to remember. There were cer- 
tainly more than thirty of those magnificent 
birds in a single group. 

For a long time we lay stil!, delightedly 
watching them as they performed their various 
evolutions, resembling a mimic fleet, their wings 
arched high above their backs, like canvas spread 
to catch the breeze. But, approaching them too 
near, they became alarmed, and, unfurling their 
wings, they fled away. They arose almost si- 
multaneously from the water, like a great white 
cloud, and wheeled off with rapid flight—all but 
three of them. Two of these hovered over the 
third with evident signs of distress, vainly en- 
couraging it to rise. On coming nearer, we 
soon perceived it was wounded. It made many 
frantic efforts to escape, but each time sunk 
back into the water. They paddled off with 
increased speed before our boat, but we were 
fast coming down upon them. At last our near 
vicinity inspiring them with renewed energy, 
the wounded swan rose, the two others assisting 
it on each side; and they slowly mounted into 
the air, and were soon following the retreating 
column, which was now rapidly disappearing in 
the far distance. 

Such affectionate care, exhibited in those wild 
creatures, it is interesting to witness. They 
are, alas! too often a rebuke to human nature 
in these and other instances. The strong ma- 
ternal instinct of the partridge and other birds, 
regardless of their own life in protecting that 





of their offspring, is too well known, and ex- 
amples of it are of too frequent occurrence, to 
need mention. 

A similar trait was once witnessed by a friend, 
in a wild-goose. One cold evening in October, 
a large flock of wild-geese passed high over- 
head, on their migration southward, with their 
usual clang and clack; or, as Thoreau would 
translate it, “ houk.” Three of them descended 
to a pond in the neighborhood, surrounded with 
trees, and apparently lonely enough to be secure 
from danger. The gentleman, having his gun 
with him, observed them, and noticing that two 
were young birds, seemingly weary from the 
fatigue of their long flight, he remorselessly 
shot them in rapid succession. The third, 
which was the parent bird, rose immediately, 
and could easily have escaped; but seeing its 
young wounded and dying, it returned, and 
hovering over them with loud outcry, endeavor- 
ing to assist them, shared their fate, giving the 
sportsman ample time to reload, and shoot it. 

By the early part of November, the arrivals 
from the north becoming rare, and departures 
southward increasing, Maumee Bay began to 
present a deserted appearance. Toward the 
middle of the month, most of the migratory 
cavalcade had vanished. The weather was now 
intensely cold. The sedges mournfully rustled 
their withered stems for miles along the dismal 
shores. In crossing the bay, it required con- 
siderable resolution to face the stormy blast. 
The spray dashing over the boat often con- 
gealed instantly; and, more than once, our 
beards were frozen stiff to our coats, so that 
our heads were held stationary ; and our coats, 
covered with a glazing of ice, resembled ancient 
armor. On the 16th of November, a heavy 
snow-storm set in, and, during the night, the 
entire bay was frozen over. 





ORIGINAL SIN. 


IT is very astonishing that the mystery most 
remote from our knowledge—that, I mean, of 
the transmission of original sin—should be a 
thing without which we can possess no real 
knowledge of ourselves. Certainly nothing con- 
founds our reason more than to say that the 
sin of the first man has rendered those persons 
guilty who are so far removed as to seem inca- 
pable of sharing it. This transmission seems 
to us not only impossible, but most unjust. 
Certainly nothing shocks us more than this 
doctrine ; and yet without this most incompre- 
hensible of all mysteries, we are an unintelligi- 
ble enigma to ourselves. This is the master- 
key to the intricacies of human existence. 
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BETSY TRIGGS ;* 
OR, RESCUED FROM SHAME. 





BY W. E. HATHAWAY. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
A QUESTION SETTLED. 


T was as evident to me as any thing could 

be, that Tom was deeply in love with Betsy ; 

and I could not doubt that she was also 
sincerely attached to him. He had a gallant 
and winning way with him, that made him a 
general favorite with every one; and I believe 
I have before remarked Betsy’s preference for 
him, or at least her admiration of his gallantry. 
It is of no sort of consequence how I felt about 
the matter; for I made the best of it, and pre- 
pared to rejoice in the good fortune of others. 
I take it, that is the best that a man can do, 
when he has not much to rejoice over on his 
own account. But my mind was somewhat dis- 
turbed by serious misgivings. If Tom had set 
his heart on Betsy, it was by no means certain 
that she had enshrined him alone in hers. That 
she loved us both, was certain; that she loved 
Tom the best, I had accepted as a fact, with 
what resignation I could. That she loved him 
best of all, and would probably marry him 
eventually, I was pretty well convinced. But 
still there remained the unsettled question. 

From a little unhappy but wholesome experi- 
ence, I had learned to make some allowance for 
a young girl’s impressible nature. There was 
Frank! Now, if it had been any one but Frank, 
I should have rejected with contempt the idea 
that haunted me. It would have appeared ab- 
surd that Betsy could think of loving any one 
but Tom. But Frank was one of nature’s true 
noblemen. Between the two, my own love was 
equally divided; and I almost pitied Betsy, 
when I thought of her having to choose betwixt 
them. Still, I rather gave Tom the preference, 
while admitting in my mind that Frank had the 
“inside track ;” and could only wait, somewhat 
impatiently, for the result. 

I dared not mention a word of my thoughts to 
Tom, but guessed th.t perhaps he knew more 
than he had told me yet. A few days afler our 
conversation about the presents, I stepped into 
Grandon’., and asked to see the set. Mr. Gran- 
don was there, and condescended to wait upon 
me in person. I had seldom met him since 
five years ago, when I confronted him with the 
evidence of his responsibility in the life of Betsy 
Grandon, and, by such means as men of his 
kind fear worse than they do death itself, had 





*# Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by 
W. E. Hathaway, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington. 





a 
compelled him to accede to my terms in relation 
to her. I did not wonder if he entertained no 
love for me, and was somewhat surprised that 
he should volunteer to wait upon me. | soon 
discovered, however, that he had a special mo. 
tive in so doing ; and when the pieces were laid 
before me, which were indeed very beautifyl 
he said to me: 

“Is it any secret whom these may be for? 
They are ordered with such particular direc. 
tions, that I thought I ’d like to know for whom 
they are intended.” 

“Why,” said I, “as to that, I don’t know 
that I am authorized to say. I see no reason, 
however, why you may not know. They are 
for your daughter.” 

“ My daughter !” said he, and colored consid. 
erably. “You surely do not mean for Betsy, 
do you ?” 

“Yes: why not?” said I. And then I went 
on to say, “She graduates from the high-school 
next May, and it occurs very near the time of 
her twentieth birthday too; so we thought we 
would give her a little present.” 

“You don’t tell me!” said Mr. Grandon, 
evidently much interested. “To tell you the 
truth, I have often wished that I could hear 
from her, and know how she is improving. I 
was a wild boy once, Mr. Graham, and did 
some foolish and some wicked things; but I 
am not so bad but that I have repented, of 
some of them at least; and that sincerely too, 
I can assure you.” 

He spoke with evident feeling, and at once 
my heart went out toward the man with sym- 
pathy ; and yet I felt I could not speak, or offer 
any word of comment on the subject. It was 
too delicate a ground as yet for me to tread 
upon. I had not to wait long, however ; for, 
while I turned over the jewels in my hand, he 
said : 

“1 would give all I am worth if I could only 
take back the responsibility for the sufferings 
and death of Julia Goodloe. But I really loved 
her once, and, but for my father, should have 
owned her for my wife. She was a noble girl 
in many ways, and I ruined her.” 

“Then, do you mean to say she was your 
wife ?” I asked, now quite astonished. 

“Certainly she was,” he answered. 

“Then you truly married her ?” 

“Of course I did; and never married any 
other till she was dead,” he answered, so sadly 
that I fairly pitied him. “But I lied to her,” 
he said, “and told her that 1 had deceived her; 
and she believed me.” 

“Then I do not see why you can not fully 
recognize Betsy as your daughter now,” I 
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replied ; “and, I am happy to assure you, that 
your other children must be very extraordinary 
if they reflect more credit on your family than 
she.” 

«J am glad to hear you say so,” he replied. 
«] will think about it. Do you think it would 
do her any good 2” 

“Perhaps it might; but not half as much 

ood as it would do you,” I answered. 

He looked at me as if the thought was wholly 
new to him; and, as he thought I was going 
away, he said: 

“Come and see me again, won’t you ?” 

“Yes, certainly,” I answered. “But I have 
one more errand before I go ;” and then I told 
him of what I wished to get for Betsy, and we 
went together, and I made a choice. But he 
constantly selected more expensive goods and 
more beautiful patterns, saying I should have 
them all at the same price. When I had con- 
cluded my purchase, I asked what my bill would 
be, and drew out my pocket-book to pay it. 

“ Nothing,” said he. “I am only too glad to 
furnish them to you.” 

“But I do not wish you to do that.” 

«] know it,” he said. “ But you can let me, 
can’t you, if I wish to do it very much ?” 

“ Why, yes, I suppose so,” said I, hesitatingly. 

“Well, what shall we mark them?” he said. 

“]’ve a mind not to have them marked at all 
now,” I answered; “for, unless I very much 
mistake, she will change her name before very 
long.” 

“ Indeed,” he sai. “Then we’ll mark them 
so as to have them ready, What is the other 
name to be ?” 

“That’s what I can not tell you,” said I; 
“for, while I might say with some certainty 
that it will be one of two, I really don’t know 
which, and I’m in doubt if any one else does, 
either.” 

“At least I guess. I know some one who 
thinks he knows what it will be,” said Mr. 
Grandon, with a sly twinkle in his eye. . 

“Perhaps so; but you can not always tell. 
There’s many a slip, etc. But lay them by for 
a few days; may be we’ll find out before they 
are needed.” 

“All right,” he said. ‘ But let me know in 
time ;” and I came away, wondering at the 
change that had come over him. 

Great was Tom’s surprise when I related my 
last adventure to him; which I did, all except 
the doubtful part. Of that I dared not speak. 
But I could see it made a deep impression on 
him, and he said: 

“Well, Mr. Grandon is not so bad a man, 
after all, no matter what he once may have 
= 





been; and his father must have been more to 
blame than he was, any way. I’m glad to hear 
this of him.” 

“So am I, Tom; and I should be glad to 
have him go with us to see Betsy. What do 
you say? Would it not be beautiful ?” 

“It would indeed ;” and Tom rapped on the 
window again with his finger-nail, as he had 
done before. 

And then the time went on again; and the 
week was fast approaching that we must set 
out for L., and still no invitation came from 
Betsy ; and, although she often referred to her 
coming birthday and her graduation, not a word 
was said about our coming to share in’ her 
pleasures. 

Finally T got a letter from Frank, and the 
first thing he said was: 

“My DEAR CHARLIE,—I want you to con- 
gratulate me; for the sweetest and best girl in 
all the world has consented to become my wife. 
We shall want you to come to the wedding, 
which is to take place just after she graduates ; 
and, I can tell you, she is going to sweep every 
thing there. Of course you will come. I really 
have no business to be writing this ; for Bessie, 
as all the school girls call her, is to write you a 
letter of invitation herself. So don’t let her 
know that I’ve gone and told you the news 
before herg but I could not help it. I’m so 
overjoyed myself by the fact that I know you 
will excuse me, and it really won’t do any harm.” 

As soon as I received this, I ran down to 
Grandon and showed it to him, and told him he 
might mark the silver. 

“ And shall I mark the others too?” said he 

“QO mercy, no: not until Tom gives direc- 
tions about it,” said I. “And, mind you don’t 
say any thing about this either.” 

“O, I see,” said Mr. Grandon. “He’s a 
little mixed yet, is he, over it? Well, that’s 
too bad.” 

“But,” said I, “now you must go with us, 
mind that; and we shall not take no for an 
answer.” 

“Very well,” he answered, “we shall see.” 

I turned away, and went back to my room; 
and as I entered, I started; for, upon my life, 
I thought Tom was dreadfully sick. There he 
sat in his chair, and as pale as a ghost; and, 
when I entered, he dropped his head into his 
hands, and never said a word. I was about to 
say, “Why, Tom, are you sick?” when I saw 
something lying on the floor, which proved to 
be an envelope torn open, and the letter lay 
beside it. I divined the matter at once. and 
checked myself from saying any thing; but 





picked the letter up, and sat down quietly to 
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read it. For a wonder, and the very first ex- 
ception, it was directed to Tom; but the letter 
was for us both, like all the rest. And whata 
letter it was !—it must have cost a deal of pains 
to write it—full of preludes and apologies and 
shy disguises, and waiting long to come to any 
point. But finally she managed to convey the 
idea, pretty plainly, that she had given herself 
to Frank most unconditionally, and that the 
day was set and near at hand; and concluded 
with a full and free confession, and the warmest 
invitation for us to be present at the wedding. 
After the worst was told, it was easier to write, 
and she said: 

“1 don’t know but you’ll blame me for not 
consulting you about this sooner; and I beg 
your pardon a thousand times. But I knew 
how well you know dear Frank, and felt sure 
that you would approve my choice. ! only wish 
you could approve his half as well. I don’t 
believe you do know half how good he is.” 

“Just like them all,” I thought. “What a 
sweet delusion it is for all of them! But Frank 
is good, and I give my consent most fully.” I 
glanced over at Tom, who had not moved or 
spoken. “ Poor fellow!’ I thought. “I did not 
think it would go so hard with him.” 

At last he raised his head, and looked at me. 

“ Do you feel very much cut up, Tom?” said 
I, softly. 

“T never had any thing in all my life,” said 
he, “that seemed so hard as this. I suppose 
I must have been a fool; but I never once 
thought that she would marry yet, for several 
years.” 

“You didn’t? Why, I should have thought 
you might; for you know, yourself, how you 
have reproved me for calling her little any 
more.” 4 

“Yes, I know it,” Tom answered, “and I 
was afraid of Frank all the time; but he is re- 
ally too good a fellow to make me feel in any 
way but sorry for myself; and that’s the worst 
of it. If I could only get mad at him, and mad 
at her for having him, you see, I could get over 
it easy; but I can’t.” 

“QO Tom, Tom, you would n’t be mad at 
either of them, if you could!” I said. 

“T know that,” he answered, rather petu- 
lantly ; “that’s just where it is. It’s all right 
and proper and natural, and I can’t say a word 
against it; and so what can I say?” he said, 
looking at me in a pleading manner. 

“Say! Why, say, Hurrah for Frank and 
Betsy !” I said ; “and see that you hurrah louder 
than any body else too. It’s the very best 
you can do.” 


“Then here goes,” said Tom. “ Hurrah for 





Frank and Betsy! But it’s blasted mean luck 

for me, after all,” he added. 
“Good. You’re improving,” said I. “Now | 

go down and have your jewelry properly 

marked.” 3 
“TT will,” said Tom; and away he went. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE CONSUMMATION, 


WEDDINGS are as old as Adam, and the one 
which followed was not so different from all the 
rest that it needs be particularly described; 
but some of its incidents are certainly worth 
mentioning. 

Since it was settled who was to be, or rather 
who was, the “happy man,” I think we were 
all more comfortable ; and even Tom exhibited 
no signs of an early demise on account of a 
broken heart. There was one thought which 
quite absorbed us both now, and that was to 
secure Mr. Grandon’s presence at his daughter's 
wedding. If this could be accomplished, we 
felt that our work for Betsy would be crowned 
with such a blessing as would leave nothing to 
be desired; and to this end we both labored 
with him with as much zeal as we dared to dis- 
play. We wrote to Frank, and requested him 
to invite Mr. Grandon to come, and told him 
all about our interviews with him; but Frank 
was evidently prejudiced against him, and re- | 
plied: 

“Although I should be most happy to wel- 
come Mr. Grandon on that occasion, if he de- 
cides to come, I think that he ought to be left 
the opportunity to make some restitution: for 
the great wrong that he has inflicted upon Betsy 
and her friends; and I could not take it upon | 
myself to invite him to the home from whence he | 
once stole away the light and joy, and left such 
sorrow. And as to having Betsy or Mr. Good- 
loe extend the invitation, I do not think they | 
ought to do it, and I beg you will excuse me | 
from suggesting it to them.” | 

There was an end to any hope from that di- | 
rection; and yet Frank’s reasons were so well | 
founded that we could not blame him, much as 
we were disappointed. We could get no prom- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








ise from Mr. Grandon to accompany us, and 
were finally obliged to go off without him. Tom 
and I went on to the birthday-party and com- 
mencement; and I must say for Tom that he 
behaved himself most admirably, and was, to 
all appearance, the jolliest of all the party. 
We were all sitting, one evening, in Mr. 
Goodloe’s parlor—it was just the day before the 
wedding was to transpire—and the door was | 
standing open, when suddenly I heard a quick | 
footstep in the hall, and in another instant Mr. | 
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Grandon stood within the room. It was just 
after night-fall, and so dusky that we could not 
see his face very distinctly; but I recognized 
him instantly, and sprang up to welcome him. 
But he motioned me back, and said: 

“ Please keep your seat, sir. I may be con- 
sidered an intruder; but I have come here to 
discharge a solemn duty, and the first of that is, 
to ask these old people here if they can forgive 
one who has cruelly wronged them ; who robbed 
them of their only child, led her away from 
home, disgraced and then deserted her; but who 
bas heartily repented, has asked God to forgive, 
and now sues humbly for their favor also.” 

He paused. Mr. Goodloe had risen during 
this appeal, and now advanced toward him, while 
his wife followed but a step behind. 

“ My dear sir,” said Mr. Goodloe, in a trem- 
bling voice, “there is only one thing that could 
give me more true satisfaction than to assure 
you of my complete forgiveness, and that would 
be, of course, to welcome here my long-lost 
daughter. I can speak for us both, I know. 
Assure yourself most heartily, that we shall 
hereafter consider you as our son.” 

“ With all our hearts,” said Mrs. Goodloe. 

As I had previously informed them all of Mr. 
Grandon’s change, they were in a large degree 
prepared for this scene ; but were taken entirely 
by surprise by his sudden appearance. 

“And is my daughter present?” said Mr. 
Grandon. 

“This is she,” said Mr. Goodloe, advancing 
with Betsy on his arm. 

“Is it possible!” said Mr. Grandon. “And 
can you so far forget the past as to own me for 
your father? I will not ask you to forgive me ; 
that would be too much;” and the tears rolled 
down his face, while his voice was nearly choked 
with emotion. 

“This is the proudest day of all my life,” 
said Betsy ; “and if you only knew how, in my 
heart, I’ve longed, for years, to put my arms 
about your neck and call you father, and have 
you own me as your child, you would not need 
to ask me. It has been the one dear wish of 
my heart, that I feared I should never realize, 
and now it seems almost too good to be be- 
lieved,” and she advanced, and clasped her arms 
about her father’s neck, while tears of penitence 
and peace washed out the sorrow for the by- 
gone sin. When their feelings had somewhat 
subsided, Mr. Grandon said: 

“As you have accepted me, will you also re- 
ceive my wife and other children? I owe it 
largely to her unselfish and noble spirit that I 
now enjoy this satisfaction, the most peaceful 
moment of all my life.” 





“Why, mercy, yes; where are they?” said 
Mrs. Goodloe. “O dear, what a blessed time 
this is! Come to my arms, Betsy. There!” and 
she kissed hey again and again, while Mr. Gran- 
don stepped out, and soon returned leading his 
wife, a truly queenly looking woman, with a face 
as pure and lovely as an angel’s. 

“ My wife, my daughter Betsy,” he said, pre- 
senting her; and then his children, four girls— 
beginning with the eldest, Hattie—*“your sis- 
ter;” and then the introductions went around. 

That was an evening long to be remembered, 
the like of which may never be again, when the 
cup of happiness was filled to overflowing, and 
love and peace came back, with sweet humility, 
to dwell serene in hearts long sorely torn. 

There is little left to tell. There were bride’s- 
maids ready furnished ; and Tom and Hattie 
made a charming couple; for she was fifleen, 
and as tall and graceful as one could desire. It 
was remarked by every one how admirably they 
seemed suited to each other. And with this 
verdict they appeared most fully to agree. 

Three years have passed since then, which 
have only strengthened the conclusion of that 
wedding-day in reference to the matter. Tom 
is turning our room into a regular gents-fur- 
nishing establishment, with his recent purchases 
of clothing, and Frank and Betsy and Mr. and 
Mrs. Goodloe are expected on the evening train. 
You can guess the rest. I came near forgetting 
to mention one other passenger, whose arrival 
I shall greet with no less happiness than the 
rest—a young namesake of mine, Master Char- 
lie Shaw, two years old. And this, with the 
prospect of soon being left to inhabit our “bach- 
elor’s den” alone, is joy and reward enough for 
my part in the story, which must here come to 
an end. But as I write these words, there 
comes before me a dissolving view of Hard- 
scrabble, with Triggs and Dwiggins, and a for- 
lorn little creature in tattered dress; and then 
a homely cottage on the grand prairie, and the 
fragrance of a thousand flowers is wafted to me 
on the evening breeze... And somehow, out of 
the stillness, I seem to hear an angel voice, and 
a presence hovers over me, shedding an almost 
divine peace upon me, while the joy of heaven 
and the happiness of earth unite to praise God 
for the rescue of a life, and lives that yet shall 
be, from unutterable shame and the black gulf 
of hopeless despair. 

nae werereny| 

IF you wish success in life, make persever- 
ance your bosom friend, experience your wise 
counselor, caution your elder brother, and hope 
your guardian genius. 
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QUESTIONS OF EXPEDIENCY. 





BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 





HERE are many grave questions which 

Christianity has heretofore settled by the 

simple fiat, Zhou shalt not, which this gen- 
eration will be compelled to meet frankly, to 
consider honestly, and to answer intelligently. 
Stolen waters are proverbially sweet ; and there 
surely is a perversity in human nature which 
impels it to go in any direction where the bar 
of authority without reason is set up. Did any 
one ever enter a public inclosure where it was 
forbidden to step upon the grass, without an in- 
tense desire to violate the command? We have 
come a hopeless distance from the grand old 
Spartan firmness of our ancestors, which held 
the reins of government in such a kingly style 
that its edicts were received in respectful si- 
lence, and obeyed without question. Young 
America never takes the wisdom and infallibil- 
ity of his ancestors for granted. No matter 
how solemnly you assure him that when you 
were a child you never thought of dancing, or 
playing billiards, or going to the theater, your 
son will assuredly think of doing all these 
things, and more. If you forbid, he is ready 
with the inevitable, “Why?” Let me beg of you 
to be prepared to support your decisions by 
some better reason than the vague impression 
that such and such things are considered inju- 
rious and immoral, and were always forbidden 
by your father and grandfather; your child has 
a right to a better reason from you. If, in it- 
self, a thing is wrong; if the evil is apart of its 
very nature and inseparable from it, you ought 
to be able to show it so; and the fault is yours, 
if you have not so developed moral principle in 
your child that, the wrong being seen, he will 
shun it without question. But if the evil be 
only in the abuse of what is otherwise good, 
two courses are open to you: if you are strong 
enough and wise enough to redeem it from its 
abuses, to take it from the hands of evil men 
and add it to the possessions of the good, you 
will make yourself a public benefactor, and do 
a noble deed. The good and the true have an 
inherited right to every thing that is bright and 
beautiful and delightsome in life. But too many 
of them have been appropriated by evil men; 
and they shine among their dark surroundings 
like jewels in a robbers’ cave. Take them, if 
you can, by open force, and set the precious 
diadem again upon the brow that should right- 
fully wear it; yet see that no taint of pollution, 
gathered from the bloody hands that have 
touched it, hangs about the glittering thing, lest 
the fair brow of innocence be sullied by its 








contact. If the risk be great, and your power to 
accomplish your purpose but doubtful, it will be 
far better not to make the attempt ; but be con. 
tent to say with the brave old apostle, “ All 
things are lawful for me, but all things are not 
expedient.” 

Many a tree that once grew in Eden has been 
so thoroughly grafted with evil fruit that there 
is not enough left of the original stock to repay 
the labor of transplanting and pruning. You 
have seen a beautiful lily resting upon the sur. 
face of some half-stagnant pool. It looks so 
fair a thing, with its snowy petals unsullied by 
its foul surroundings, and the odors of Summer 
breathing from its golden bosom, that you long 
to gather it, and bear it away to your home, 
Yet, beware! the waters are deep and treach- 
erous, and the lily clings fast to its slimy bed, 
Lives have been paid for lilies ; and unless your 
grasp is strong, and you are sure of your foot- 
ing, you would better rest content with hum- 
bler blossoms, and leave your fair lily to its 
questionable home. 

Many questions upon which the world wil] 
never agree while they are discussed apon the 
ground of abstract right and wrong, might be 
satisfactorily settled upon the simple ground of 
expediency—a standard to which St. Paul was 
not ashamed to conform, and which requires 
a larger measure of the charity that never 
faileth than where the right and the wrong are 
inherent and clearly discerned. It was a braver 
spirit which said, “If meat make my brother 
to offend, 1 will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth,” than that which could demand of 
the angry multitude, “‘Whether it be right to 
obey you rather than God, judge ye.” 

It is among the thoughtful and conscientious 
that these questions of expediency are awaken- 
ing the deepest attention. Parents who ear- 
nestly desire to do what is best and wisest for 
their children are seriously considering whether, 
after all, some grave mistakes have not been 
made upon this subject. It is useless to push 
it aside, and shirk the responsibility of settling 
it. It is said there is among the young of the 
present day an unnatural craving for excitement 
and a morbid desire for amusement. If this 
be true, it becomes the more important to pro- 
vide healthful food for this appetite, instead 
of forcing it to find gratification in unlawful 
channels. : 

I once saw, upon the grounds of a friend, a 
Norway pine which had made a most singular 
growth. While the side nearest the walk was 
wonderfully vigorous, the other was small and 
stunted. “That tree is my preacher,” said my 
friend. “It stood there for years, and barely 
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lived, because there was no silica in the rich 

loam. But when we made that walk, and put in 
three feet of lime and gravel and oyster-shells, 
the roots found it out, in some mysterious way, 
and went groping after their natural food; and 
the tree began to grow all on one side—roots 
and branches shooting toward the walk. We 
took the lesson to heart, and gave the other 
trees the food they needed. But I keep this 
one to remind me that other things than trees 
have natural needs, which it becomes us to study 
and supply, if we would have them grow into 
symmetry.” 

Is it too strong an expression to say that the 
Puritan Sabbath of fifty years ago was a day of 
gloom and wretchedness to a majority of the 
young, when even the creeping baby was de- 
prived of its playthings, and the least merriment 
was considered sinful? The thought of heaven 
as an eternal Sabbath was simply repulsive ; 
and one does not wonder at the little child who 
hoped, if she were very good when she got 
there, God would let her go to hell on Saturday 
afternoons to play. 

May my right-hand forget her cunning, if I 
ever join in the sneers and ridicule with which 
men have dared to assail the memories of those 
noble Puritans whose conscience was the stern 
monarch at whose feet they laid down, without 
questioning, whatever precious thing it de- 

_manded. Yet they were men, and not gods; 
and some of them lived to see and acknowledge 
that they had honestly held grave errors of 
opinion, and made mistaken warfare upon inno- 
cent things. “Mamma,” said a restless little 
fellow, who had been checked in one amuse- 
ment after another, as fast as his busy brain 
could devise them, “mamma, what may I do?— 
something that won’t be wicked, but something 
that ll be good fun?” Let those who can, an- 
swer the question, and tell us what the children 
may do. What may we older folks do? How 
shall we make this Sabbath what God meant it 
to be? how shape it to its double purpose of 
rest and worship? If the great truth, that no 
man liveth to himself, were not so interwoven 
with the whole structure of society, we might 
easily ‘answer the question. It would be com- 
paratively easy for each one to say: “ For the 
greatest comfort and most harmonious develop- 
ment of my soul and body, I need so much of 
public worship and so much of private medita- 
tion; I need so much rest, and so much positive 
recreation. Certain forms jar harshly on my 
sensibilities, while others soothe and elevate 
and strengthen.” 

But when I consider that I have no right to 
choose my own course without considering my 
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dependence upon others, and their dependence 
upon me, it becomes a grave matter wisely to 
decide, and honestly to carry out, my decision. 
It was a tiny pebble which I dropped into the 
lake, but the widening ripples may spread be- 
yond my sight, and touch the far-off shore of 
eternity. We need to learn a broader charity 
for others, and less confidence in the infallibility 
of our own opinions, 

Perhaps there may come a millennial day, 
when those who honestly desire to choose those 
things that are right, will see in the same light 
and walk in the same way; but the day is far 
distant, and men with the best possible inten- 
tions differ widely in their views of right and 
wrong. The world is full of examples which 
would teach us this lesson, if we would only 
heed them; and many of our most cherished 
institutions have had a fiery warfare with honest 
persecution. 

It is not forty years since a clergyman of con- 
siderable note in the city of New York offered 
the following prayer in his pulpit: “We pray 
thee, O Lord, to hasten the day when Bible 
societies and missionary societies, and all other 
swindling inventions of the devil, shall be sunk 
like a millstone in the depths of the sea.” 
Fancy that prayer offered up now, in the most 
obscure hamlet of the land. Yet it then repre 
sented the common sentiment of distrust with 
which all missionary movement was regarded 
by a large body of the Church. 

You may have seen, in cabinet collections, 
plants which have been taken from the side of 
the mineral springs in Florida. Leaf and stem 
preserve their natural form; but all is incased 
in stony armor, the mineral deposit of the 
spring. They are not exactly petrifactions, yet 
for all purposes of growth they might as well 
be. I have looked at them with a kind of hor- 
ror, and fancied how the plant: must feel, if it 
were conscious of the crust that was slowly 
thickening over its surface, stifling life and 
growth in stony walls that daily grew thicker 
and more impenetrable, till’ air and light and. 
sunshine were all excluded. Such human pet- 
rifactions we often meet—people whose: opin- 
ions incase them like walls of granite, so that 
further growth is as impossible as to the plant. 
And it seems to be the great aim of their lives 
to preserve this crust unbroken, and prevent 
the entrance of any light under: ifs: darkness, 
To see them standing like grim statues, each in 
his chosen place, makes one long for: an earth- 
quake to shake the foundations under: them. 

If we would not petrify utterly, and be left as- 
pillars of salt in the eyes of coming generations, . 
let us move when the world moves. Let us. 
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give ourselves liberty to grow without being 
hampered by a weak fear of change. But let 
not our movements be the veering of the weather- 
cock, that turns to every wind that blows, but 
the tacking of the noble ship, that shifts her 
sails with steady purpose to catch every gale 
that may waft her to the desired haven. 





THE HEALTH OF WOMEN. 





BY MRS. JENNIE F. WILLING. 





HE coming woman must have robust health. 

Saints without bodies may be of ‘use in 

| this world; yet, as far as ordinary obser- 

vation goes, to accomplish much, one needs firm 
muscle and reliable nerves. 

Women have an illogical fashion of shirking 
the blame of their infirmities, as though God 
had put them under a special curse, meaning 
them to be the ailing, helpless beings so many 
of them are. Because Eve was the first to sin, 
her daughters must be held under physical dis- 
abilities, forever shutting them from the highest 
culture and best work. Now, if Eve merited 
the heavier curse, why was the first promise 
given toher? And why was woman chosen to 
give the Redeemer the human side of his na- 
ture? His advent was miraculous. He might 
have sprung from the brain of the favored one, 
as Minerva was said to have done from that of 
Jupiter. 

If woman were under a special curse, savage 
women would not be exempted; yet they are 
as strong and enduring as the men. Indeed, 
they usually do the hard work. But this is not 
acurse. It is simply a prophecy, and it might 
be paraphrased thus: Because you have sinned, 
suffering has come into the world. Till your 
race reaches its spiritual age, the muscular be- 
ing will hold his helpmeet (as he will all others 
whom he can subjugate) to his service. As he 
grows in sensuous refinement, he will keep her 
delicately for her personal charms, shutting her 
in a seraglio or zenana, or, what amounts to the 
same in result, keeping her from work that 
gives independence, vigor, and muscle. As a 
consequence, in physical helplessness and sub- 
jection shall she live, and in sorrow shall her 
enervated life reproduce itself. 

American women are proverbially unhealthy. 
This can not be on account of race. Our cous- 
ins across the sea are robust and well. They 
can walk ten miles as easily as we can one. Or 
of climate: our predecessors, the squaws, were 
not frail or delicate. The average American 
woman at forty settles into chronic invalidism. 
The idea of a hale, vigorous, active middle life, 








a, 
or a cheerful, capable old age, does not enter 
her head. Just when she ought to be at her 
best, to help her sons and daughters by her 
knowledge and experience, she is shut up in the 
house, able to talk with interest of nothing but 
her diseases and doses. 

It will pay to think about this Wrong-doing 
has reduced the life of a generation from a 
thousand to thirty years; and, in heathen lands, 
to fifteen. Of late, study upon the laws of 
health has turned it back toward longevity, 
The mother’s vitality tells more than that of all 
others upon the life of the people. America, 
with the work she has upon her, can ill afford 
a race of sickly women. American women do 
not expect to have health, and no wonder. God 
has not yet made the animal strong enough to 
endure what they are subjected to. Shut in close 
rooms, breathing exhausted air, with nothing to 
stir the blood, lungs compressed, heavy weights 
hung to the hips, every thing heaped and pinned 
upon the head, and almost nothing on the feet,— 
if they have even passable health, it is owing 
toa miracle of endurance. Much has been said 
and written upon this subject of faulty dress; 
and it is most devoutly to be wished that some- 
thing will come of it. There is little use, how- 
ever, in attacking this or that absurdity. The 
ax must be laid at the root of the evil. Let us 
get at the motive. It can not be because taste 
demands such and such modes. Fashion can 
wind taste round her little finger, making her 
delight in a flat nose or a flat head, a dromedary 
form or a lank one. Why do women follow 
suicidal fashions? The daintiest know that 
they live by breathing, as certainly as do pugil- 
ists and oxen. Lungs take room. They crowd 
them at their peril. But slender waists bring 
the best bids in the matrimonial market. So, 
never mind the lungs. No matter if Mother 
Earth does have to turn back her green cover- 
let to let one creep into a grave years before 
God means her to wear out. She must be slen- 
der and delicate, if she dies for it. And the 
feet: a man does not risk his feet, with their 
perspiration and capillaries, without a good 
half-inch of sole-leather between them and the 
damp ground. Yes, but “gentlemen” admire 
dainty feet. Calf-skin bootees are quite incom- 
patible with fairy footsteps and sylph-like grace. 
So “ladies” must patronize paper soles and 
sore throats. : 

This shutting a woman up to the babyish 
business of making herself look pretty, that she 
may find favor in the eyes of men, is a bit of 
heathenism that Christianity will have to master 
before the millennium comes. In China, it lays 
hold on the child that has disgraced her family 
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by not being born a boy, and tortures her feet 
down to a three-inch measure. In India, it 
shuts her up, a prisoner for life. Her husband 
may be the Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, turn- 
ing the heads of English Unitarians with his 
fine talking ; she must not learn her alphabet. 
She must sit in her ignorance and idleness, and 
paint her face and braid her hair and put on 
pounds of jewelry. No mental culture, no 
growth of soul, nothing for her but making her 

rson beautiful to please the passion of the 
man who bought her. Do we have any thing 
like this in America? Follow this ugly thought, 
and add to it the fact that our fashions are from 
the abominable ingenuity of Parisian harlots. 
Dare we look into this abyss of uncleanness ? 
But why do pure, true women follow the fash- 
ions? “Why don’t they plan a sensible, com- 
fortable style of dress, and wear it? I would, 
if I were in their place,” says a good masculine 
adviser. Probably you would, sir. But what 
if your wife attempts it? She loses one day in 
twenty with headache. She detests the rats 
and switches and falsities that she has to heap 
on her poor head, to make it look as other poor 
heads do. It takes a half-hour out of each 
scant day to braid and twist and pin on the 
headachy trash. Think of it—eighteen solid 
days’ works; three weeks of every year, be- 
sides the extras. “ You’d make short work of 
such an uncomfortable extravagance in the first 
barber-shop.” Shall she? “ Well, no: I guess 
not—the strong minded, you know.” Suppose 
she twists up her little knot of hair on the back 
of her head. “Indeed, I'll not have my wife 
look so dowdyish and countrified.” She must 
not have her hair cut, or put up with the switches, 
or put up without the switches. I see no help 
for her head but Henry VIII’s remedy—decapi- 
tation. It does not take very profound wisdom 
to track this mischief to its source. 

Another cause of the ill-health of women is 
the lack of independent, remunerative occupa- 
tion. Galen called occupation a prime remedy. 
If you would test its worth, spend a week in 
doing nothing; or, what is but a trifle better, 
that that you know amounts to nothing. Women 
must be busy. They could not sit about in 
stores and offices and railroad depots, doing 
nothing but gossip. Watch them of an after- 
noon, tangling and twisting, winding and un- 
winding cottons and worsteds, as if a fortune 
were to be made by their busy idleness. Aurora 
Leigh says: 

“The works of women are symbolical. 
We sew, sew, prick our fingers, dull our sight, 
Producing—what? A pair of slippers, sir, 
To put on when you ’re weary, or a stool 
To tumble over and vex you. ‘Curse that stool !’ 





Or else, at best, a cushion, where you lean 

And sleep, and dream of something we are not, 
But would be for your sake. Alas! alas! 
This hurts most—this, that, after all, we ’re paid 
The worth of our work, perhaps.” 

There is no tonic better than a consciousness 
that one amounts to something. Women need 
the stimulus of work, worth doing, that they 
know they do well, making them respect them- 
selves, and commanding the respect of others. 
O, the wearing weariness of the thousand and 
one little nothings that crowd their time ! 

The Jews required every man to learn a 
trade, no matter how much education he might 
have, or how much money he might inherit. 
Every woman, whatever her circumstances, 
should have the means of earning her own 
living. “Why do not women work at that that 
amounts to something ?” Society tabooes the 
woman who supports herself by her own work, 
unless, indeed, she can do some brilliant thing. 
You, sir, make sermons or shoes, coats or news- 
papers, and are paid for your work. Why may 
not your wife cook or wash, make dresses or 
bonnets, for other people? “ Indeed, it is a pity 
if you can’t support your wife without her 
working for other folks.” Do you see? Your 
pride is at the bottom of this mischief. The 
woman may drudge eighteen hours of the twenty- 
four, within the four walls you build about her, 
if she will only look like a lady when she goes 
out. She must worry through a dozen kinds 
of work that she has no taste or aptness for, 
rather than do, for pay, the thing she likes to 
do, and that she could make money enough at 
to hire all the rest done better than she could 
do it, and have plenty of time left for mental 
culture. Society says that a young man must 
earn his livelihood. If he is poor, by hard 
work; if he is rich, by harder work, in taking 
care of what he has. It is also decreed that 
the young woman shall be a lady (that means 
one who is above work for wages), or as close 
a counterfeit of that unfortunate being as pos- 
sible. The papers say that the Duke of Argyle 
has apprenticed his son to a tea-merchant to 
learn business. What if he were to apprentice 
his daughter to a dress-maker? 

This keeping women delicately, holding them 
from the paying avocations, though based, in 
the main, on passion and pride, is often the 
result of mistaken kindness. The young busi- 
ness man places his wife in a pleasant house, 
bringing about her every thing refining and 
tasteful that he can possibly afford. . His hard 
work is lightened by the thought that she is 
happy and safe. He has yet to read the first 
page of a woman’s heart, if he really believes 
that the best life for her. His comfort ought 
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to be as much to her as hers is to him. Let 
him put himself in her place. Suppose he were 
shut up in a pretty nook, while one dearer than 
life was drudging in a dusty, uncomfortable 
business den, to get money to pay for the ease 
and luxury. Can’t she see the gray hairs on 
his temple, and the wrinkles on his forehead? 
Does n’t she know that she might be helping 
carry the load, and so giving him more of the 
rest and refinement? One is no better than 
the other. I would say, let them stand side by 
side, sharing equally in work and care, books 
and leisure. 

“But if you set women at business, what 
about the claims of society?” I notice busi- 
ness men manage to meet the claims of society 
without much waste of time. I think their 
wives could easily have the same exemption, if 
they had the same excuse. “But domestic 
matters—sewing and all that?” Let a woman 
bring trained brains to her domestic affairs, and 
she will get through them with infinitely less 
trouble. She will pay a good price for domestic 
service ; and, instead of having only hands and 
feet in the sewing-room and kitchen, she will 
have head and conscience there also. If relia- 
ble servants are scarce, instead of bemoaning 
their inefficiencies and general depravity, she will 
help establish training-schools, where girls who 
care to do good work can be taught how. “But 
the children?” The children belong to one 
parent as much as to the other. In their train- 
ing, they need their father’s virility as certainly 
as their mother’s gentleness. If the wife shares 
her husband’s business, he can have time for 
caring properly for his children. A more inti- 
mate acquaintance with them would be mutu- 
ally beneficial. M. Necker, by his thorough 
philosophical culture of his daughter, Madame 
de Staél, made her the woman of genius with 
world-wide fame. 

Harriet Hosmer’s father was a New England 
physician. Consumption carried off all his 
family but this one daughter. Before she was 
nine years old, he detected pulmonary disease 
in her. He determined, if possible, to save 
her; so he taught her to row and swim, and 
fish and hunt and climb, as boys are encouraged 
to do, that they may be healthy and strong. 
The result was, he saved to himself his child, 
and to America her sculptress. He developed 
in her strength for hard study, and nerve to 
overcome the difficulties that were in her way. 

A few years ago, Fanny Fern wrote: “I am 
fifty-five ; but I feel, half the time, as if I were 
just made. I go to bed at ten, and get up at 
six. I own stout boots and a waterproof cloak, 
but no diamonds. I like to dash out into the 
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rain, now and then, for the fun of feeling it on 
my face.” Who ever thinks of gay, bright, 
fresh Fanny Fern as an old woman? Yet she 
was over sixty when she died. 

Queen Victoria lives a simple, workish life, 
One writes of her: “She goes abroad for exer, 
cise in all weather. It is quite a common thing 
to see her walking about the grounds in a driz. 
zling rain. She may be considered a hardy 
woman, with no fine-lady fancies.” 

I believe most of our American women are 
delicate and sickly, because they lead such 
petty, useless, fashion-fettered lives. Place 
them beside their husbands, with the dignity of 
self-support, and half the cases of chronic in. 
validism would disappear. Their nerves would 
regain their tone, their muscle its firmness, 
their step its elasticity, their voices the old, joy. 
ous ring of health. 

With woman rests the solution of the heavy. 
iest problems of our civilization. When they 
attain the nobility of character possible to them, 
we may look for the dawn of the Golden Era 
the millennial time. 





AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF CATH. 
ERINE OF WURTEMBERG. 


By MRS. E. S. MARTIN. 








T the commencement of the present cent- 
ury, the ancient palace of Stuttgart was 
the peaceful and happy abode of the du- 

cal family of Wiirtemberg, whose position, al- 
though high enough to secure for them the 
homage and respect which is due to the princely 
houses of Europe, yet seemed not lofty enough 
to expose them to the political dangers so often 
entailed on the more elevated and ambitious 
potentates of Christendom. The great social 
revolution, however, which had shaken Conti- 
nental Europe to its very foundations, came to 
disturb that tranquil happiness of the Wiirtem- 
berg family. 

Napoleon the Great, now seated firmly on the 
imperial throne of France, resolved that a crown 
should also encircle each of his brothers’ brows. 
The throne of Holland had been bestowed upon 
Louis Bonaparte; Joseph was the King of 
Spain; and a new kingdom (that of Westpha- 
lia) was about to be formed for Jerome. There 
was, however, one serious obstacle in the way 
of this latter arrangement: Jerome had, in de- 
fiance of his brother’s wishes, wedded himself 
to an American lady. She was a woman pos- 
sessed of brilliant,and fascinating talents, as 
well as great personal beauty, who held sway 
undisputed over the most select circles of soci- 
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ety; her family was among the wealthiest and 
most patrician in Baltimore, while her own es- 

cial grace would have made her a fit compeer 
to the courtly beauties that filled the reception- 
halls of Versailles and St. Cloud. But alas! 
she was simply Miss Elizabeth Paterson, of 
plebeian America; and the proud heart of Na- 
poleon spurned the alliance, refusing to ac- 
knowledge its validity. 

A son was born to the ill-fated pair, and 
Jerome, warmly attached to his wife, came over 
to Europe, and, throwing himself at the emper- 
or’s feet, besought his pardon, and earnestly 
entreated him to receive his wife as a member 
of the imperial family. This request was made 
at an untoward moment ; for Jerome’s interview 
with his brother took place at Milan in 1805, 
just after he had grasped the Iron Crown of the 
ancient Kings of Lombardy, bearing this proud 
yet beautiful device: Dio me la diede; quai che 
la tocca. It was at this proud moment of his 
life that Jerome pleaded with the conqueror to 
receive an untitled sister, from an almost un- 
known republic. The request was indignantly 
refused. Jerome shed tears of passionate affec- 
tion as he embraced his wife’s portrait, and 
vowed never to give her up for any paltry consid- 
eration of earthly grandeur. A Bonaparte in 
name, he yet lacked all the firm resolve by which 
his family had ever been so eminently character- 
ized and distinguished; and when the tempta- 
tion of a kingdom, with its pomp and its power, 
was set before him, he was dazed by the sight, 
and gradually yielded to the will of his imperial 
brother. Irresolute and mean-spirited to the last 
degree, urged by fear, and lured by the offer of 
a crown, Jerome Bonaparte broke off his con- 
nection with the noble woman who had followed 
him, had forsaken friends and native land only 
to be ruthlessly cast aside as worse than a di- 
vorced wife; for her son was declared by Na- 
poleon to be illegitimate. From’ that hour, 
when his wife was abandoned, his son disowned, 
Jerome Bonaparte stands alone, a weak and 
guilly man, ready to sacrifice his manhood, 
honor, affection, and duty upon the base altar 
of earthly ambition. 

And now looms up the question, Whom will 
the mighty king-maker, the little Corsican cor- 
poral, select as partner to this French midship- 
man, just released from a French man-of-war, 
who is to sit upon the newly erected throne of 
Westphalia ? 

Napoleon turned his glance toward Wiirtem- 
berg, which had recently been raised to the 
dignity of a kingdom, and whose sovereign was 
now degraded into a satellite of imperial France. 
The princess royal had just completed her twen- 











tieth year. Fair in person, and aimable in dis- 
position, this youthful princess possessed, nev- 
ertheless, far more firmness than her royal 
parents; as she resolutely expressed her aver- 
sion to the proposed alliance, regarding Napo- 
leon as the direct foe of her native Germany ; 
while, at the same time, she felt her maiden 
dignity deeply offended at the thought of being 
espoused to a man who, in her estimation, was 
already the husband of another. Vain, how- 
ever, were all her remonstrances. She was com- 
pelled to bow beneath the iron will of Napoleon 
the Great, with whom her father was at this 
time allied; and before many months had 
elapsed, Catherine of Wiirtemberg was wedded 
by proxy to the faithless Jerome, King of West- 
phalia, entering the confines of France as the 
acknowledged sister of its imperial ruler. Cath- 
erine was obliged, in compliance with court 
etiquette, to part on the frontier with all her 
German attendants, and to advance alone in a 
foreign country ; surrounded, indeed, by a brill- 
jant retinue, but with no familiar face to meet 
her saddened gaze, no sweet sound of home- 
voices to soothe the bitter feelings of her heart. 
With the characteristic firmness of her disposi- 
tion, however, she gathered up all courage to 
meet the trying circumstances of her lot, and 
seemed resolved that no tell-tale glance should 
betray the hidden conflict of her heart. 

It was on the 2oth of August, 1807, that, at 
an early hour of the day, she found herself al- 
most in sight of Paris ; but, it being Napoleon’s 
pleasure that she should not enter his capital 
until evening, she was conducted, by his order, 
to Rainey—a charming country residence, once 
the abode of royalty, but now the possession of 
Junot, Duke d’Abrantes, whose wife was com- 
manded to receive the princess with all the 
honor due her elevated rank. 

The duchess received her en demi toilette de 
cour, on the grand peristyle of the chateau, and 
conducted her to her own apartments, where a 
repast of the most costly description was pre- 
pared for her refreshment. She courteously 
insisted on Madame d’Abrantes and her friends 
partaking with her of breakfast; “and the ani- 
mation with which she talked,” says the duch- 
ess, “might have bespoken a mind contented 
with its lot, but that the rapid changes in her 
countenance revealed only too clearly the in- 
ward conflict of her heart. At one moment her 
features were suffused with the deepest crimson, 
and at another they became livid with a deadly 
pallor.” 

The afternoon was filled up with a drive 
through the forest of Bondy, during which the 
princess still exerted herself to appear pleased 
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with the efforts made for her amusement. Next 
came the grand affair of her toilet, which, to 
Madame d’Abrantes, seemed a matter of the 
utmost importance, at this critical moment of 
the young girl’s life. Whoever has read the 
piquant reminiscences, by this charming French 
woman, of the Court of Napoleon I, of which 
she was a fascinating center, can imagine the 
anxiety with which she awaited the appearance 
of Catherine of Wiirtemberg in the saloon, be- 
fore dinner. Nothing could exceed her dismay 
on beholding the royal bride enter the apartment, 
clad in a style of old-fashioned magnificence 
that might have suited her grandmother, but 
which was ill-befitting the Tuileries in 1807. 
The material of her dress was a bluish motre— 
at that time quite out of date—cut out intoa 
scanty, narrow frock, with a short, round gueue 
exactly resembling a beaver’s tail; the sleeves 
very narrow and very flat, looking as if her 
arms had been squeezed into them; and then 
the shoes—pointed as if they had been made 
some centuries ago. 

Around her neck hung two rows of pearls, 
from which was suspended a miniature of Je- 
rome, so clumsily set that it swung about at 
each movement of the wearer. In spite of this 
antique costume, the appearance of the princess 
is described as pleasing and attractive. She is 
spoken of as of a fair and fresh complexion, her 
beautiful light hair and blue eyes harmonizing 
well with the graceful and dignified turn of her 
head; and “she entered the apartment,” says 
the duchess, “with as much princely self-pos- 
session as if she had been attired under the 
direction of the imperial coifeur and modiste— 
personages of such importance as to be remem- 
bered even now, under the names of Charbon- 
nier and Leroy.” 

Before dinner was announced, Catherine’s 
agitation became so evident to her hostess that 
the latter ventured to inquire whether aught had 
occurred to disturb her royal highness. Cath- 
erine, in reply, expressed her wish to be in- 
formed a few moments before Jerome’s arrival, 
so that she might be prepared to meet him. 
This was promised; and while the princess 
thanked Madame d’Abrantes for her kind readi- 
ness to oblige her, “the burning blushes on her 
cheek revealed no pleasing emotion, but rather 
the passionate pain of an indignant woman’s 
soul.” 

“ The dinner,” writes d’Abrantes, “was dull 
and even mournful; the princess, restless and 
agitated. We left the table at half-past six, and 
feeling anxious to satisfy the princess’s wishes, 
I went to inquire whether there was any sign 
of Jerome’s approach. Just at this moment a 





cloud of dust became visible on the road from 
Paris, and several carriages were seen to enter 
the popular avenue. I hastened to inform the 
princess that, in a few minutes, Prince Jerome 
would undoubtedly make his appearance. With 
a faint attempt at a smile, she again thanked 
me for my kindness ; but her appearance really 
alarmed me, for in a moment her whole coun. 
tenance became of a deep purple hue, which 
was immediately succeeded by the cold, blanched 
pallor of death. She seemed, however, to sum. 
mon all her resolution, and, rising from her Seat, 
advanced with one of her ladies-in-waiting to 
tLe grand reception-hall, to await the prince’s 
arrival. 

“The princess seated herself near the chim. 
ney, having by her side an arm-chair, in- 
tended for the prince. The door of the music 
saloon opened, and Jerome entered, followed by 
the officers of his household, who remained in 
the outer chamber, while the prince advanced 
alone into the saloon, where Catherine awaited 
him. She rose up, came forward a step or two 
toward him, and saluted him with much grace 
and dignity. As for Jerome, his aspect was 
that of a boor, who looked as if he had come 
there because he was ordered to do so. He 
approached the young princess with an air of 
brusquerie and malaise. After a few words had 
been exchanged between them, she pointed to 
the chair near her, and a brief conversation 
ensued about her journey. 

“Before long, Jerome rose up, and, in the 
voice and tone of a dourgeois, said to her: 
‘My brother is expecting us. I do not wish to 
delay the pleasure he will have in welcoming 
you as his sister.” The princess smiled and , 
bowed acquiescence ; but scarcely had Jerome 
withdrawn from her presence, than she fainted 
quite away. We carried her to the open win- 
dow, and bathed her temples with eau de cologne. 
In a few minutes she recovered herself, attrib- 
uting her indisposition to the excessive heat of 
the weather; but I understood, only too well, 
the bitter conflict of womanly feeling and of 
royal pride, which was raging in poor Cathe- 
rine’s breast, not to guess at the true cause of 
her indisposition.” 

When Madame Junot announced to the prin- 
cess that her equipage was ready, she rose 
up with a calm exterior, and gracefully thanking 
the lady for her courteous hospitality, said that 
she was ready to depart. 

What were the desolate musings of the young 
girl’s heart, so lately torn from a quiet home 
and tender kindred, during this twilight drive 
from Rainey to Paris, no human being knew, 
nor what were the miserable anticipations of the 
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future that lay before her. On her arrival at 
the Tuileries, she found the whole imperial 
family assembled to receive her. The emperor 
advanced as far as the grand staircase, to bid 
her welcome. She attempted to kneel and kiss 
his hands, but he hastened to raise her; and, 
after embracing her, conducted her into the 
saloon of the throne, where he presented her 
to his assembled household as their sister and 
daughter. She was immediately surrounded, 
caressed, and treated, from that moment, as a 
sister of the emperor. 

Such were the opening scenes in the wedded 
life’ of Catherine of Wiirtemberg. Need it 
be added that her after path was one beset 
with thorns, rather than strewed with flowers ? 
Forced to bestow her hand upon a man from 
whom she instinctively shrank, as being, in her 
opinion, already espoused to another, the un- 
happy Queen of Westphalia had not even the 
poor satisfaction of being treated with respect- 
ful courtesy by her royal husband. 

Many were the humiliations which she suf- 
fered at the Court of Cassel, and she bore them 
all in patient silence. Faithfully did she strive 
to fulfill the onerous duties of her position, and 
never was a single murmur known to escape 
her lips. The only happy moments of her 
crowned life were those in which she clasped 
her children in her arms; although, perhaps, 
the name of Napoleon, which had been bestowed 
upon her son, often brought a pang to her heart, 
as reminding her of him through whose insatia- 
ble ambition a hopeless blight had fallen upon 
her bright, opening life. 

Time passed on. The eventful years of 
1814-15 elapsed. Napoleon Bonaparte had 
fallen, and those modern dynasties, which had 
flourished in the sunshine of his power, were 
withering away beneath the shadow of the “ Holy 
Alliance.” The Queen of Westphalia had taken 
refuge, with her children, under her father’s roof. 
Jerome had joined his brother Napoleon in 
Paris, on his return from Elba, and had carried 
with him thither all the baubles of royalty, in 
the hope that at no distant day he might once 
more appear in public with these insignia of 
power. In this expectation, however, he was 
quickly disappointed ; and, on the evacuation 
of Paris, he retired with the army beyond the 
Loire. His situation being now a very pre- 
carious one, he gladly accepted a refuge in the 
Chateau of Douy, where, under the assumed 
name of Garnier, he was hospitably entertained 
by M. Ouvrard, the eminent financier. Owing 
to the frequent presence of military men, who 
were quartered in the chateau, Jerome was 
‘obliged to remain secluded in his own apart- 





ments. One day, in a moment of ennui, the ex- 
monarch is said to have opened a trunk, taken 
out his royal robes of state, together with many 
brilliant orders which had been bestowed upon 
him in his happier days, and clothed himself in 
all the magnificence of royalty. Just as his 
splendid toilet was completed, the door of his 
apartment was thrown open, and M. Ouvrard 
entered. The discreet financier was astonished 
at such an act of imprudence on the part of his 
guest ; and, fearing that a repetition of his folly 
might betray his secret to the whole household, 
and thus involve the family in political danger, 
he counseled the frivolous Jerome no longer to 
delay his escape out of France. 

On the following morning, before daylight, 
the deposed king was or his way to the eastern 
frontier, whence he hastened to Stuttgart, and, 
entering in secret his father-in-law’s palace, 
besought his wife to procure for him a welcome 
in the home of her childhood and youth. The 
princess, mindful only of her husband’s forlorn 
position, welcomed him heartily to her apart- 
ments. The news of his arrival, however, 
quickly reached the ears of the King of Wiir- 
temberg, whose political status made him shrink 
from ‘communication with any of the Bonaparte 
family. On the following morning, therefore, 
he signijed his pleasure to the ex-queen that 
her husband must forthwith quit his palace, as 
he could not harbor beneath his roof one of a 
proscribed and outlawed family, pointing out at 
the same time the example of Maria Louisa, 
who had consented to a separation from her 
husband. He also expressed his desire for an 
interview with his, daughter, that she might 
learn his wishes more emphatically from his 
own royal lips. The princess royal immedi- 
ately addressed to her parent a reply which 
merits a place in the annals of all those nations 
where women are accounted worthy of honor 
as well as love. It was in the following beauti- 
ful terms: 

“SIRE,—Your majesty has summoned me 
this morning to your presence. For the first 
time in my life I have denied myself the pleas- 
ure of obeying your commands; knowing the 
sulject of the interview, and fearing that my 
mind was not sufficiently collected to speak of 
it, I venture here to unfold the motives of my 
conduct, and to make an appeal to your pater- 
nal affection. Your majesty has been rightly 
informed. Yes, sire, Prince Jerome, your son- 
in-law, my husband, and the father of my chil- 
dren, is with me. I received him from your 
hands at a time when his family reigned su- 
preme over many kingdoms, and when his owa 
brow was encircled by a crown. The bonds 
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imposed at first by policy, have, since then, 
been strengthened and confirmed by the feel- 
ings of my own heart; and he is far dearer to 
me now, in the hour of adversity, than ever he 
was in the time of power and prosperity. Mar- 
riage and nature impose duties which can not 
be affected by the vicissitudes of fortune. I 
know these important duties, and I desire to 
fulfill them. I was once a queen, and I am still 
awife and mother. Although raised by fortune 
above others, we are often only the more to be 
pitied. A will at variance with our own may 
influence our destiny; but there its power 
ceases: for it can by no means affect the obli- 
gations which Divine Providence has imposed 
upon us. The husband who was given to me 
by God, and by yourself; the child whom I 
have borne in my bosom,—these are now a part 
of my very existence. With this husband I 
have shared a throne; with hii will I share 
exile and misfortune. 

“Violence alone can separate me from him. 
But O, my father, my sovereign! I know your 
heart, your justice, and the rectitude of your 
principles. I know what those principles have 
ever been on the subject of domestic duties. I 
do not ask your Majesty, out of affection toward 
me, to make any change in the line of conduct 
which has been adopted in conformity with the 
determination of the most mighty sovereigns of 
Europe. I only crave your permission, that my 
husband and I may remain near your person. 
But O, my father, my sovereign! if this boon 
is denied us, let us at least be assured of your 
favor and kindness, before we set out for a 
strange land. Without some proof of your 
paternal love, I can scarcely find courage to 
appear in your presence. If we must depart at 
once, let us bear with us at least the assurance 
of your affection, as well as the hope of your 
protection in happier times. Our misfortunes 
will surely one day have an end. Europe will 
not always command our humiliation. It will 
not always delight in degrading princes who 
have been recognized by former treaties, and 
who are allied to the most ancient and most 
illustrious houses in Europe. Is not their blood 
mingled with our own? Pardon me, my father 
and my sovereign, for having thus expressed 
myself, and deign to let me know that this letter 
has not been received with displeasure. 

“Believe me yours, in respect and love. 

“ CATHERINE.” 

This touching and noble appeal could scarcely 
fail to melt the heart of a father; but political 
motives were, at that critical period, far more 
powerful iu the breasts of monarchs than the 
gentler voice of domestic affection. The Prin- 








cess of Wiirtemberg, together with her husband 
and son, were obliged to leave that Father-lang 
to which she was so tenderly atiached. They 
took refuge in the Papal States, where they 
lived many years under the name of the Duke 
and Duchess of Montfort. They selected a 
country residence styled Casino Azzolino, near 
the River Trento, which forms a limit between 
the Roman and Neapolitan States. Even here, 
however, they could not escape the humiliations 
which were, at this time, the portion of the 
Bonaparte family. They were prohibited, by 
the King of Naples, from entering his dominions; 
and so rigidly were his commands enforced, 
that the Countess Conurata, a niece of Jerome’s, 
having ventured one day, in a girlish freak, to 
cross the Flume Trento, for the sake of enjoy. 
ing a ride in the Neapolitan territories, she 
narrowly escaped being seized by Neapolitan 
soldiers, who were placed there to guard the 
bridge. The young and ardent countess was 
exceedingly indignant at this curtailment of her 
liberty. 

“Napoleon's niece,” exclaimed she, dwelling 
emphatically upon this word, “ Napoleon’s 
niece is not made to have her walks dictated to 
her. She is not the vassal of any sovereign!” 

The Duke and Duchess of Montfort, how- 
ever, submitted with dignity to the ungenerous 
restrictions imposed upon them by the King of 
Naples. As for Catherine of Wiirtemberg, she 
pursued the even tenor of her way, treading in 
the same path of duty and affection, until death 
closed the earthly part of her existence. We 
know not what were her father’s feelings on 
hearing that his noble daughter had died in the 
land of exile. But whatever they were, the 
memory of Catherine of Wiirtemberg is still 
fresh in many hearts. Her sun went down in 
clouds of loneliness and sorrow, while the last 
benediction of her tender heart rested upon her 
two exiled children. Like the midnight sun, 
which leaves the northern horizon only in mo- 
mentary gloom, and then rises in all its might 
of excellence and beauty, thus was it with those 
she left in blessing—the Princess Mathilde and 
Prince Napoleon, of France. 

Among all the glorious company of high-born 
ladies, maidens, and gentlemen, that formed the 
Court of the Third Empire—of the gay, con- 
spicuous butterflies that fluttered in this golden 
era of France, none have had a more brilliant 
destiny, nor received more courtly homage, than 
this son and daughter of the lovely, intellectual, 
and pious Queen of Westphalia. 

Neither of them has, as yet, sustained the 
bright promise inherited from so noble a mater- 
nal ancestry. Yet we may still continue to 
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hope that in the excellent daughter of Victor 
Emanuel, the Princess Clothilde, now Madame 
Bonaparte, the virtues of Catherine of Wiir- 
temberg may be revived in the character of her 

ndsons. No higher honor could be sought 
for or desired by these sole descendants of this 
noble woman, than to be the children of such a 
mother. 

An act of graceful homage was paid, a few 
years ago, to the memory of Jerome Bonaparte’s 
wife. The heart of the ex-queen, inclosed in 
an urn, was deposited in the tomb of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, at the Hospital des Invalides, 


in Paris. 
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TELL us, kind stars, with jeweled sandals pressing 
The radiant splendors on night’s mystic floor, 
Where are the dear ones that to our caressing 
Respond no more? 
We would but know where we might run and find 
them 
In that bright world where all the blessed are, 
Lest we should mourn to be thus left behind them, 
So lone and far. 


We miss them from the old-accustomed places, 
With Friendship’s ivied memories entwined, 
Where Love has sanctified the faintest traces 
They left behind. 


We call them fondly when the Night-priest swingeth 
His silver censer in the templed sky ; 
But to our ear each answering echo bringeth 
But this—Good-bye ! 


And when the lark soars gayly, singing ever, 
Out through the golden gateway of the morn, 
In their loved haunts we seek them; but they never 
To us return. 
Have ye not seen the angel pinions gleaming 
Across your pathway, heavenward and far? 
Have ye not caught the quenchless light outstreaming 
Through gates ajar? 
And did ye hear the song of the immortals, 
The while their lamps flashed back heaven’s glory- 
hue, 
And the strong warder’s welcome, as the portals 
Wide open flew? 


Do not soft eyes look down your shining vistas ? 
Do not sweet voices chide our long delay? 
Are not white hands stretched earthward to assist us 
Up the steep way? 
With restless feet, we pace our narrow prison ; 
We beat the casement-bars that shut us in, 
Eager to rise, where they before have risen, 
From sense and sin, 
O, stars! ye shine but coldly on our sorrow, 
Nor will ye heed Affection’s earnest quests 
And we must wait till God’s sure-coming morrow 
Gives us, too, rest. 
— 








RECOMPENSE. 


BY AVANELLE L. HOLMES. 








“LorD, I am stricken, all my hopes are broken !” 
I said that, once, kneeling with whitened cheek 
Beside the altar where my God had spoken, 
And where my poor, pale, dumb lips dared not 
speak, 
Except to say “ Amen” to his decree, 
And pray for strength to say it undismayed ; 
Till the dear Christ dropped down his smile on me, 
His healing unction on my sore heart laid, 
And wrapped me in his shielding love, no more 
afraid. 


O, wondroys change! I, who, with writhing lip, 
Took up the cup sprinkled with blistering ashes 
From my burned idol, praying, ‘ Dear Savior, dip 
Some sweetening morsel in it, ere it plashes 
Across the bitter brim !”—I, who even dared 
Compare my gift to Abraham’s, questioning why 
The one should be required, the other spared— 
Unthinking how my life, beneath God’s eye, 
Lay mapped by tender Hands in new paths, sweet 
to try,— 


I, standing with the light still in my face, 

From the new day that dawned on that sad night, 
Lift up glad song beside my altar-place— 

“Lord, thou hast done this thing, and it is right !’’ 
And, kneeling down beside my idol’s dust, 

I thank my God for the sweet faith and rest 
That have come to me; and with joyful trust 

I cry, “ Thy best for me shall be my best ! 

Hide thou all seeming loss and want in thy great 

breast !” 


O, it is like my God that, for my pain, 
He should bestow so full a recompense, 
And leave me no desire to drink again 
The winy warmth and glow of hopes gone hence, 
My days, like measures in some tender song, 
In quiet gladness sing themselves away ; 
And, in such deep, still nights as pain made long, 
My happy heart in His great heart I lay, 
And, “ Lord, ’t is beautiful to live and work !” I say. 


He leaves me no good thing to ask or need, 
Save only ever thus my life to hide 
In him; for this one thing, dear Lord, I plead: 
For I am safe, if I in thee abide, 
And thou in me! So I shall bless thy name, 
Though every mount a Mount Moriah be, 
While, shining down the years, dimming my altar- 
flame, 
Shall burn the “fire of coals” beside blue Galilee, 
And comes to me the thrice-asked question, 
“‘ Lovest thou me ?” 


—— —_e-—_—_ 


From gold to gray our mild sWeet day 
Of Indian Summer fades too soon ; 
But tenderly above the sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon, 
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imposed at first by policy, have, since then, 
been strengthened and confirmed by the feel- 
ings of my own heart; and he is far dearer to 
me now, in the hour of adversity, than ever he 
was in the time of power and prosperity. Mar- 
riage and nature impose duties which can not 
be affected by the vicissitudes of fortune. I 
know these important duties, and I desire to 
fulfill them. I was once a queen, and I am still 
awife and mother. Although raised by fortune 
above others, we are often only the more to be 
pitied. A will at variance with our own may 
influence our destiny; but there its power 
ceases: for it can by no means affect the obli- 
gations which Divine Providence has imposed 
upon us. The husband who was given to me 
by God, and by yourself; the child whom I 
have borne in my bosom,—these are now a part 
of my very existence. With this husband I 
have shared a throne; with him will I share 
exile and misfortune. 

“Violence alone can separate me from him. 
But O, my father, my sovereign! I know your 
heart, your justice, and the rectitude of your 
principles, I know what those principles have 
ever been on the subject of domestic duties. I 
do not ask your Majesty, out of affection toward 
me, to make any change in the line of conduct 
which has been adopted in conformity with the 
determination of the most mighty sovereigns of 
Europe. I only crave your permission, that my 
husband and I may remain near your person. 
But O, my father, my sovereign! if this boon 
is denied us, let us at least be assured of your 
favor and kindness, before we set out for a 
strange land. Without some proof of your 
paternal love, I can scarcely find courage to 
appear in your presence. If we must depart at 
once, let us bear with us at least the assurance 
of your affection, as well as the hope of your 
protection in happier times. Our misfortunes 
will surely one day have an end. Europe will 
not always command our humiliation. It will 
not always delight in degrading princes who 
have been recognized by former treaties, and 
who are allied to the most ancient and most 
illustrious houses in Europe. Is not their blood 
mingled with our own? Pardon me, my father 
and my sovereign, for having thus expressed 
myself, and deign to let me know that this letter 
has not been received with displeasure. 

“ Believe me yours, in respect and love. 

“ CATHERINE.” 

This touching and noble appeal could scarcely 
fail to melt the heart of a father; but political 
motives were, at that critical period, far more 
powerful in the breasts of monarchs than the 
gentler voice of domestic affection. The Prin- 








cess of Wiirtemberg, together with her husband 
and son, were obliged to leave that Father-lang 
to which she was so tenderly attached. They 
took refuge in the Papal States, where they 
lived many years under the name of the Duke 
and Duchess of Montfort. They selected g 
country residence styled Casino Azzolino, near 
the River Trento, which forms a limit between 
the Roman and Neapolitan States. Even here, 
however, they could not escape the humiliations 
which were, at this time, the portion of the 
Bonaparte family. They were prohibited, by 
the King of Naples, from entering his dominions; 
and so rigidly were his commands enforced, 
that the Countess Conurata, a niece of Jerome’s, 
having ventured one day, in a girlish freak, to 
cross the Flume Trento, for the sake of enjoy- 
ing a ride in the Neapolitan territories, she 
narrowly escaped being seized by Neapolitan 
soldiers, who were placed there to guard the 
bridge. The young and ardent countess was 
exceedingly indignant at this curtailment of her 
liberty. 

“Napoleon's niece,” exclaimed she, dwelling 
emphatically upon this word, “ Napoleon’s 
niece is not made to have her walks dictated to 
her. She is not the vassal of any sovereign!” 

The Duke and Duchess of Montfort, how. 
ever, submitted with dignity to the ungenerous 
restrictions imposed upon them by the King of 
Naples. As for Catherine of Wiirtemberg, she 
pursued the even tenor of her way, treading in 
the same path of duty and affection, until death 
closed the earthly part of her existence. We 
know not what were her father’s feelings on 
hearing that his noble daughter had died in the 
land of exile. But whatever they were, the 
memory of Catherine of Wiirtemberg is still 
fresh in many hearts. Her sun went down in 
clouds of loneliness and sorrow, while the last 
benediction of her tender heart rested upon her 
two exiled children. Like the midnight sun, 
which leaves the northern horizon only in mo- 
mentary gloom, and then rises in all its might 
of excellence and beauty, thus was it with those 
she left in blessing—the Princess Mathilde and 
Prince Napoleon, of France. 

Among all the glorious company of high-born 
ladies, maidens, and gentlemen, that formed the 
Court of the Third Empire—of the gay, con- 
spicuous butterflies that fluttered in this golden 
era of France, none have had a more brilliant 
destiny, nor received more courtly homage, than 
this son and daughter of the lovely, intellectual, 
and pious Queen of Westphalia. 

Neither of them has, as yet, sustained the 
bright promise inherited from so noble a mater- 
nal ancestry. Yet we may still continue to 
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that in the excellent daughter of Victor 
Emanuel, the Princess Clothilde, now Madame 
Bonaparte, the virtues of Catherine of Wiir- 
temberg may be revived in the character of her 
ndsons. No higher honor could be sought 
for or desired by these sole descendants of this 
noble woman, than to be the children of such a 
mother. 
An act of graceful homage was paid, a few 
ars ago, to the memory of Jerome Bonaparte’s 
wife. The heart of the ex-queen, inclosed in 
an urn, was deposited in the tomb of the Em- 
peror Napoleon, at the Hospital des Invalides, 


in Paris. 
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Te1t us, kind stars, with jeweled sandals pressing 
The radiant splendors on night’s mystic floor, 
Where are the dear ones that to our caressing 
Respond no more? 
We would but know where we might run and find 
them 
In that bright world where all the blessed are, 
Lest we should mourn to be thus left behind them, 
So lone and far. 


We miss them from the old-accustomed places, 
With Friendship’s ivied memories entwined, 
Where Love has sanctified the faintest traces 
They left behind. 
We call them fondly when the Night-priest swingeth 
His silver censer in the templed sky ; 
But to our ear each answering echo bringeth 
But this—Good-bye ! 
And when the lark soars gayly, singing ever, 
Out through the golden gateway of the morn, 
In their loved haunts we seek them; but they never 
To us return. 


Have ye not seen the angel pinions gleaming 
Across your pathway, heavenward and far ? 
Have ye not caught the quenchless light outstreaming 
Through gates ajar? 


And did ye hear the song of the immortals, 
The while their lamps flashed back heaven’s glory- 
hue, 
And the strong warder’s welcome, as the portals 
Wide open flew? 


Do not soft eyes look down your shining vistas ? 
Do not sweet voices chide our long delay ? 
Are not white hands stretched earthward to assist us 
Up the steep way? 
With restless feet, we pace our narrow prison ; 
We beat the casement-bars that shut us in, 
Eager to rise, where they before have risen, 
From sense and sin, 
O, stars! ye shine but coldly on our sorrow, 
Nor will ye heed Affection’s earnest quest; 
And we must wait till God’s sure-coming morrow 
Gives us, too, rest. 











RECOMPENSE. 





BY AVANELLE L. HOLMES. 





“Lorp, I am stricken, all my hopes are broken !” 
I said that, once, kneeling with whitened cheek 
Beside the altar where my God had spoken, 
And where my poor, pale, dumb lips dared not 
speak, 
Except to say “Amen” to his decree, 
And pray for strength to say it undismayed ; 
Till the dear Christ dropped down his smile on me, 
His healing unction on my sore heart laid, 
And wrapped me in his shielding love, no more 
afraid. 


O, wondrous change! I, who, with writhing lip, 
Took up the cup sprinkled with blistering ashes 
From my burned idol, praying, “ Dear Savior, dip 
Some sweetening morsel in it, ere it plashes 
Across the bitter brim !”—I, who even dared 
Compare my gift to Abraham’s, questioning why 
The one should be required, the other spared— 
Unthinking how my life, beneath God’s eye, 
Lay mapped by tender Hands in new paths, sweet 
to try,— 


I, standing with the light still in my face, 

From the new day that dawned on that sad night, 
Lift up glad song beside my altar-place— 

“Lord, thou hast done this thing, and it is right !’’ 
And, kneeling down beside my idol’s dust, 

I thank my God for the sweet faith and rest 
That have come to me; and with joyful trust 

I cry, “Thy best for me shall be my best! 

Hide thou all seeming loss and want in thy great 

breast !” 


O, it is like my God that, for my pain, 
He should bestow so full a recompense, 
And leave me no desire to drink again 
The winy warmth and glow of hopes gone hence. 
My days, like measures in some tender song, 
In quiet gladness sing themselves away ; 
And, in such deep, still nights as pain made long, 
My happy heart in His great heart I lay, 
And, “ Lord, ’t is beautiful to live and work !” I say. 


He leaves me no good thing to ask or need, 
Save only ever thus my life to hide 
In him; for this one thing, dear Lord, I plead: 
For I am safe, if I in thee abide, 
And thou in me! So I shall bless thy name, 
Though every mount a Mount Moriah be, 
While, shining down the years, dimming my altar- 
flame, 
Shall burn the “fire of coals” beside blue Galilee, 
And comes to me the thrice-asked question, 
* Lovest thou me?” 





From gold io gray our mild sweet day 
Of Indian Summer fades too soon ; 
But tenderly above the sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon, 
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AFTER THE GERMAN: BY H. EDWARD KREHBIEL. 
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IV. 


EANWHILE, the intelligence of all the 

events which had transpired at the house 

of Olaf reached the ears of Gunild. 
But none could perceive that when she listened 
to the statements, her soul fluttered with sup- 
pressed emotion. As she had locked within 
herself her love, so did she hide her sorrow. 

When she became aware of Olaf’s participa- 
tion in the nightly attack upon the Christians, 
she said to herself, “It was well that I parted 
from this man;” and yet hardly had she thus 
resolved when she sought his justification in 
the thought, “ Had he been guilty of a wrong 
in thus persecuting these foreigners, the ene- 
mies of the gods of his people?” 

When the sad intelligence of the death of 
Olaf’s mother and sister reached her ears, her 
heart, so tender yet so hard, filled with com- 
passion. How willingly would she have died 
for them! And yet, while condemning herself, 
she could not help seeing, in the sorrowful oc- 
currence, a chastening rod for Olaf’s wild, un- 
tractable heart, rather than an irreparable mis- 
fortune to a once loved one. 

But when she caught the whispers which 
went about concerning the Book of Death, and 
how it had been fastened to a tree in the forest, 
from whence no one dared take it, an indescrib- 
able and irresistible desire for the book took 
possession of her. She wished to see it, if it 
were only to deride the cowardly men who 
loudly boast of their bravery and intrepidity in 
the din and confusion of battle ; but who shrunk 
in terror from a charm which, silently, invisibly, 
and unerringly, carries death to the heart. 

One day, Gunild, accompanied only by her 
most trusty waiting-maid, entered the forest 
under the pretense of gathering herbs. The 
parting with her father had appeared strangely 
hard, but she had torn herself away; and now, 
instead of searching for medicinal herbs, she 
went in search of the Book of Death! 

By a long and circuitous route, she reached 
the edge of the forest, where the book still re- 
mained, suspended from a mighty tree. Shud- 
deringly and hesitatingly she approached it. 
Suddenly, mustering up all her courage, she 
walked firmly and quickly up to the oak, de- 
tached the book, and bore it away. 

The maid, in a paroxysm of terror, fell before 
her, clasped her hands, and conjured her to fly, 
and leave the deadly book where it was. Gu- 
nild said: “ The men feared the charm; they 
dared neither keep nor destroy it. I am only a 
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weak maiden ; but 1 will take the book with me, 
and, at my own peril, cast it into the Sea, so 
that it will no longer cause the men fear ang 
anxiety ;” and, despite her maid’s warnings and 
entreaties, she hid the book in her bosom, and 
quietly set out for her home. 

But when she felt the weight of the book 
upon her heart, an icy shudder ran through her 
frame, her strength gave way, and she leaned 
upon her companion for support. Had she not 
hidden death in her bosom? 

Was it not a longing for death which had, so 
indescribably, drawn her toward the book? Yet 
she now trembled violently at the thought that 
she must die. During this deathly terror, light 
suddenly illuminated her soul. She tore the 
book from her bosom, but not to cast it away, 
She held it high toward heaven, and cried: “Let 
me live! O, let me live, though it be but long 
enough to tell Olaf how much I have loved 
him !” 

Then she started back affrighted, as though a 
secret had escaped her which should have re. 
mained buried forever. But it was now di- 
vulged. Violently, like a mountain torrent, the 
long pent-up passion had burst forth, and all 
heart-aches, wounded pride, and opposition had 
been swept from her heart. 

Thus had the shudder of death and misjudged 
love contended with each other in the breast of 
this woman; and from the terrors of the fell 
destroyer had sprung up, for the first time, the 
deep and pure longings of love! 

Did she zow, after the words had been spoken, © 
wish to live, or wish to die? She scarcely 
knew. Like one in a dream, she again buried 
the book in her cloak, and wandered through 
the solitude of the forest. The breeze rustled 
the leaves, which fluttered hither and thither 
through the air, and fell at her feet; but she 
saw and heard nothing of her surroundings, 
She reached the coast, and was amazed that 
her eyes yet beheld the sun and the fleecy 
clouds reflected in the mighty mirror. 

She wished to drop the book, and watch it 
sink deep into the flood; but she dared not 
venture it. She held it tremblingly in her 
hands, with averted eyes. But with the desire 
for life, her old courage was again awakened. 
As yet she had not dared to examine the book; 
and, with a feeling of shame at her own trepidity, 
she now bent her gaze fixedly upon it, and 
turned the leaves. Surrounded by enigmatic 
characters, she saw beautiful pictures—men, 
women, and children ; and among them one who, 
helping, teaching, blessing, and leading, seemed 
to tower above the rest like a king, though he 
wore neither scepter nor crown. To Gunild 
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these pictures were unintelligible. She could 
not fathom their meaning. ; . 

The maid, seeing her mistress in so quiet a 
mood, timidly approached her, and said: “The 
wicked charm contained in the book is a charm 
of the Christian God. Qur priests can not 
solve it; but perhaps a Christian can.” She 
then hurriedly related that an escaped Christian 
was hidden in the forest, whom she would find 
on the morrow, and have him remove the charm 
from the book. 

Gunild listened attentively to these words, and 
again sunk into a reverie. She had dared to 
take the book from the oak, and hide it in her 
bosom; she had dared to look through its 
leaves; she would now discover whether the 
sweet bane of death lay slumbering in these 
beautiful pictures. She therefore commended 
the suggestion of the maid, hid the book under 
a large stone on the beach, and returned to her 
father’s castle. The struggle was past. She 
was calmly resigned to her fate, life or death. 

But death came not. 

Early one morning she took the book from 
under the stone, and suffered herself to be led 
to the hiding-place of the Christian, which had 
been discovered meanwhile by her maid. The 
man—a noble-looking Saxon, whose love for ad- 
venture, no less than his religious zeal, had led 
him to join the Corveyan Monks in their mis- 
sionary works in Sweden—had already been 
advised of the object of her visit. 

Gunild showed him the book, which she 
called the Book of Death, and asked if it really 
possessed the power to destroy life, and if so, 
whether he could not remove it. 

The Saxon replied: “ You call it the Book 
of Death ; by us it is called the Book oF LIFE! 
Perhaps we are both right.” 

“ But how,” asked Gunild, “can it be at once 
the book of life and death ?” 

The Saxon answered, “ Does not Thor bless 
with the same hammer with which he destroys ?” 

Seeing that the man answered question with 
question, and riddle with riddle, Gunild re- 
quested an explanation of the Runic characters 
and pictures of the book. Perhaps she could 
then see more clearly. 

Upon the cover, carved in ivory, was a rep- 
resentation of the sun, moon; Oceanus, the sea- 
god, with his water-urn; and Tellus, the earth, 
with her horn of plenty; but above them all 
was throned the Crucified! Him the Saxon ex- 
plained to be Christ, the Son of God, slain on 
the Cross as a sacrifice for the world. 

Amazed and astonished, Gunild asked, “ How 
can a god be killed, and yet govern?” The 
Saxon, however, quietly replied : 
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“Do you not believe that Baldur, Odin’s son, 
was also killed? Did not the mistletoe of the 
envious Loki pierce him to the heart? And 
yet none rules more powerfully in your heart 
than Baldur, at whose death, rocks, trees—yea, 
all nature, wept. How beautiful the comparison 
between your Baldur and the Christ of the 
Christians !” 

At the close of his discourse, Gunild joyfully 
said: 

“Indeed, it is Baldur, the wise and eloquent 
god—he who gave to man justice, morality, and 
mildness, with all their attending virtues.” And 
she rejoiced that the beautiful God of the Chris- 
tians was not a strange, but a familiar, God. 

She then gazed delighted upon the pictures, 
and listened entranced to the explanation of 
each. In her mind, she was with the great 
Teacher on the mount ; at the well, in Samaria; 
at the bedside of the little daughter of Jairus; 
and in the midst of the happy children crowding 
around to receive His blessing. These pictures 
gladdened her heart. They were so simple, so 
touching, so easily understood; while the first 
words of the Saxon had been so enigmatic. 

The sun sank into the sea, and sent its last 
golden ray, glittering across the waters, into the 
forest—an admonition to reiurn home; yet she 
had not finished looking at the book. A holy 
peace came upon her as she sat at the feet of 
her teacher, listening to the Gospel of peace, 
and was told of the Son of God, who, although 
King of kings, voluntarily resigned all his great- 
ness, and humbled himself even unto death, in 
order to conquer the world by this sacrifice of 
love. 

A few days previous, Gunild would have cared 
naught for this great secret ; but now, since her 
visit to the oak, where, amid the terrors of death, 
she had recovered her love for Olaf, she under- 
stood the message of the highest sacrificial 
death of love. Refined and enlightened in her 
womanly love, she was now ripe for the Gospel. 
For this reason, the dawning and ever-increas- 
ing knowledge did not supplant the old love ; 
it still glowed as warmly in her heart, but purer 
and holier; and while, but a short time before, 
she had wished to escape death, and live to 
show Olaf, in\the depth of her love, his griev- 
ous fault, she now longed sincerely to dem- 
onstrate her love for him in compassion and 
forgiveness. 

In the evening, on arriving at home, her 
heart and mind filled with the wonderful things 
she had heard, she related all to her father, and 
begged him to preserve the book, and to permit 
her to invite the Saxon to visit them as a guest, 
and continue his explanation of the pictures. 
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Old Erich did not fear the Saxon; he was 
among the bravest of the brave, but he trem- 
bled at sight of the book. But should he show 
less courage than a maiden—his daughter ? 
Moreover, the expression of complete joy which 
shone from the features of Gunild, and spark- 
led from her eyes—which had drooped, as under 
a cloud, for many days—awakened confidence 
and assurance within him, and he said: 

“ My house is ever open to all who come with 
good intentions. Let the God of the Christians, 
and his Book, and the Saxon enter; they shall 
be welcome beneath my roof.” 


Vv. 


It was not long before the intelligence spread 
that Gunild had dared to take the book from 
the tree, and carry it to her home. Olaf also 
heard it; and, during the relation of the events, 
the regal form of Gunild arose before him, a 
perfect heroine in mien and bearing. Astounded 
at her boldness, he cried out, ‘‘ The girl has 
vanquished us all!” And, while thus admiring 
her great courage, his aimless resentment and 
ill-will was suddenly transformed into the burn- 
ing desire to again see his lost bride, even 
though she should appear as cold, proud, and 
haughty as on the evening of the separation. He 
did not wish to approach her as a lover—O no; 
his dream of love had passed, and was gone 
forever. Simply as a friend, he, the bravest 
man in all the province, wished to speak a word 
of praise to the bravest woman. 

In the same moment a terrible fear seized 
him. Did not the charmed book endanger the 
life of Gunild? Perhaps even then the fatal 
malady was gnawing at her heart! He must 
go and tear the book away from her, even though 
it cost him his life. In this paroxysm of con- 
flicting emotions, his most secret thoughts were 
unveiled: Alas! no; love had not been ban- 
ished from his heart. The fear which he felt 
for the life of the loved one told him that it was 
more than admiring friendship which now drew 
him with such irresistible force toward Gunild, 

Hurrying down to the sea-shore, and entering 
his boat, Olaf dashed out upon the same course 
he had passed over, he scarcely knew how, that 
stormy night on his return from Erich’s castle. 
Although the sea to-day was calm, hardly a 
breeze stirring its glassy surface, he grasped 
the oars more fiercely than he did that evening 
when he battled with wind and waves for his 
life. Was not the stake the life of Gunild? He 
was rapidly approaching the castle, when he 
perceived a female form seated upon a broad 
rock at the water’s edge. He rested upon his 
oars, and gazed intently upon it. 





it was Gunild! 

Lightly running his boat upon the Sandy 
beach, he sprang out and approached her, She 
neither heard nor saw him come near, so abs 
sorbed was she in her book. Here, in the very 
place where she had intended to bury it forever 
in the sea, she sat poring over its pages, and 
trying to fathom the depths of meaning con. 
tained in the pictures. 

Olaf cried: “ Away with the book! 'T wil] 
surely bring death! Gunild, give it me!” And 
he attempted forcibly to take it from her. 

Gunild started up in alarm, gazed on the im. 
petuous intruder in speechless astonishment, 
but held firmly to the book. Then she said, in 
quiet, assuring tones: 

“Have no fear; the book will do you no 
harm.” 

“Trust it not. It caused the death of my 
mother and sister, and it will kill you and all 
of us. Throw it away.” 

To this Gunild replied : 

“Tt is the Book of Life, and it was not the 
cause of the death of your dear ones. Danger 
alone threatens you when you make it the Book 
of Death.” 

In a friendly manner, she invited him to a 
seat beside her. After he had accepted it, 
which he did mechanically, she began to tell 
him of the book, and explained the meaning 
of the ivory carving on the cover. 

Olaf gradually became calm, and listened—at 
first because it was as a cooling breeze to his 
burning brow to hear Gunild talk in so simple 
and yet earnest a manner, and afterward be- 
cause the import of her words strangely affected 
him. And when he gave vent to a few timid 
suggestions, and they thus in child-like sim- 
plicity spoke of the sublime mysteries, it was 
but natural that each should grasp the hand of 
the other; and this recalled to the minds of 
both that they were seated together just as they 
had so often been. Yet, although they had just 
boldly exchanged thoughts upon a subject to 
them obscure, neither ventured to give expres- 
sion to this clear recollection. 

Finally, Olaf begged the permission of Gunild 
to row her to the castle ; for he was still unable 
to comprehend the meaning of the book, and 
he desired, now that he was again upon the 
soil of her father, after so long and sorrowful 
an interval, to greet the venerable man. Gunild 
assented, and they entered the boat. They 
spoke no more of the book; indeed, they grad- 
ually became silent, as though the silent flow 
of waters demanded their siience; and the oars 
in the strong hands of Olaf moved slower and 
slower. Olaf hesitated. The waters rippled a 
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tle accompaniment to the multitude of 


thoughts which filled the mind of each. The 
many events which had transpired since the 
night of the storm presented themselves before 
his imagination, and, when the keel of the light 
boat grated upon the pebbly beach, he started 
as though awaking from a dream. 

They landed near the linden, under whose 
shadow reclined Erich. The old man arose in 
amazement, when he saw the youthful pair ap- 
proach from the same boat in which Olaf had 
so daringly taken his departure on the night of 
the storm. 

But Olaf humbly and reverentially clasped 
his hand, and said: 

“At my last visit, I came, haughty and inso- 
lent, from the chase, to demand the hand of your 
daughter; to-day I come from the sanctuary 
of the gods, and beg the boon of Gunild’s hand. 
And, if you ask a year of respite before the 
marriage-day, I willingly consent, so that, mean- 
time, I can learn those secrets of humility and 
love contained in the book.” 

At this, tears burst from the eyes of Gunild; 
but they were not tears of struggling pride, 
such as she had once wept under the linden; 
they were tears which evidenced the sincere 
love she now confessed in the arms of Olaf. 

Silently old Erich laid his hands upon the 
pair. At the expiration of a year, the priest 
consummated the marriage of Olaf and Gunild, 
not with the hammer of Thor, but in the words 
of Holy Writ: “ What God has joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” 

Throughout the region, wonderful things were 
related of the charmed Book of Death, which 
was also a Book of Life; for had it not bowed 
the two haughtiest and proudest hearts, first be- 
fore God, and then before each other, in deathly 
fear and fervent love ? 
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BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 





HOU quaint, unique Cape Cod, before the 

winds blow thee away, or the wild waves 

sweep thee under—which, judging from ap- 
pearances, will soon be—one who has found 
upon thy cool sands delicious rest and refresh- 
ment, would fain sketch thee, and thy primitive 
homes and people, for ages of those who can 
never look on thee. Justice has never been 
done thee, thou droll but good Cape Cod. 

Were one, unacquainted with the cape, to 
land suddenly in Japan, he could hardly be more 
surprised or amused by the strangeness to him 
of the scenes and the customs he would find, 











than he is on coming here. Though a New 
Englander, and always interested in studying 
my native land, I ‘was quite unprepared to find 
Palestine within a few hours’ ride of Boston, 
Rather a Yankeefied Palestine, ’tis true; but 
none the worse for that. Indeed, according to 
the concurring testimony of all travelers to the 
Hcely Land, I am sure that all who share my 
horror of filth and vermin would much prefer 
this Palestine to the more celebrated one. And, 
for one, with a little help from imagination, I 
can make this country do very well for the Holy 
Land. 

Before my door, the fishermen spread out 
their nets todry. But a few yards farther east 
is the beach of hard, yellow sand. At the left, 
Bass River comes quietly down, and, without 
so much as a ripple, pours itself into the sea, 
which stretches away at the right into immeas- 
urable distance. Up out of the dawn come, 
every morning, the fishermen’s boats ; and when 
they reach the shore with their fish, and trot 
about barefooted on the sands, I Jong to call 
them “Peter,” “James,” “John,” and ask, 
“Where have you left the Lord?” And I look 
up and down the beach, but there is no fire, 
with bread and fish laid thereon, and no mar- 
velous One calling to them, “Children, come 
and dine.” And yet I feel, in every pulse of 
my heart, that He is upon the shore. Just as 
they did in Palestine, and do there now, they 
do here; that is, pass by foot-paths, through all 
gardens and fields, wherever they will. Nota 
fence do you see that is without its “gap,” left 
large enough to admit a man or a woman (not 
her bustle—a rare sight here). Thus the peo- 
ple wander in all directions, seen nowhere so 
seldom as in the public roads. 

“ Company is coming,” says the novice, think- 
ing the persons approaching the house to be 
almost at the door. No one knocks or enters. 
All have passed on. One gap let them into 
your garden; another, on the opposite side, let 
them out. After living awhile where is so much 
freedom of choice for one’s walking, it is very 
disagreeable to be fenced and walled into one 
street or way; especially so in a village, where 
you can not pass a house without being seen, 
and, perhaps, called after. Here one might 
walk for miles, and, though near to dwellings 
all the time, never pass within. speaking dis- 
tance of one. Thus, ’t is a good land for quiet 
meditation. As in Palestine, the frequent foot- 
path is an absolute necessity for the pedestrian. 
’T is said that natives of Cape Cod can walk 
these sands without taking any portion of them 
into their shoes. I hardly think they often put 
their ability to proof. Else, why so common 
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the sight of persons stopping to pull off and 
empty their shoes ? 

This year of 1873 is uncommonly dusty. The 
drought is said to be unparalleled in the history 
of the cape. Dust and ashes seem to heap the 
highways, and the grass every-where is perish- 
ing. How any thing manages to live, grow, 
and bear fruit, in such a dry time, is a mystery. 
Fields and gardens area mournful sight. Gladly 
we turn from them seaward again. Ocean is an 
always new delight. In this fine harbor you 
can often count thirty or fifty sail, if you look 
off to the horizon about the time of sun-rising. 
Soon after this, they slowly vanish away, sliding 
down the slope of the sea. This beach is a 
very fine one. It is a thousand wonders that 
speculators have not, long since, found it out, 
and caused prices to rise, so that persons of 
small means must be banished from all its 
pleasures and benefits. 

Cape Cod has been greatly misunderstood 
and undervalued as a place of Summer resort. 
For those really in search of rest and improved 
health, it is fully equal to most of the far-famed 
and expensive resorts of fashion. And in this 
locality—thankful we are to say it—it is really 
and truly an unpretending home, without a 
single one of the contrivances of art for amuse- 
ment or mischief. And this leads me to speak 
of the people. They are plain and simple in all 
their ways. Neat—O, how neat, must be seen 
to.be appreciated. “Quaint,” in its old mean- 
ing of exact nicety, describes them. No Hol- 
land village was ever cleaner than many of these 
dwellings. The mop, which hangs not far from 
where I write, is white, sir, as your shirt-bosom ; 
and how any body dares to cook on these shin- 
ing stoves, I hardly see. The houses are ren- 
dered immaculate, and then closed, except to 
boarders or company. The family room for 
Summer is generally an unfinished, shed-like 
apartment, in the rear of the main building. 
This is both cook-room and sitting-room. It is 
frequently large and convenient, and is kept 
scrupulously clean. Doors open opposite to 
each other, and these and windows give free 
play to the outer air. Willow-trees, which grow 
in all directions in this region, often shade the 
roof and the doorways of these kitchens; and 
they are not unfrequently the pleasantest rooms 
in the house. Mosquito-bars are generally 
needed, but not always. The kitchen of my 
“south-side” neighbors is a room of rare inter- 
est. You would know this, only to enter it and 
look about. Here, at least, the spirit of change 
has never come. I think there is hardly such 
another cool place in the United States. They 
never know there the full meaning of hot 
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weather. No stove mars the look of venerable 
antiquity which gives such a charm to that 
kitchen. To this very day, the open fire-place 
and the brick oven reign there. In them the 
cooking for the household is done during the 
Summer. For Winter, there is another kitchen 
as large and comfortable, no doubt, but not so 
interesting as this one. Along one side of the 
latter runs the old-time “settle,” the box of 
which is capable of holding vast numbers of 
sheets, towels, table-cloths, or whatever else 
may be stowed away in them. Tables hang 
from the wall above the settle. All manner of 
queer old articles are distributed about the 
room. Between the two opposite doors, at the 
upper end of that kitchen, gather in their sew- 
ing-chairs the members of the household and 
their guests, of whom they always have plenty; 
for their hearts seem to be as roomy as their 
house (and the rooms in the latter are beyond 
my counting. I’ve got as far as twelve, and ] 
know there are others; but how many, I know 
not). O, the happy hours that have been spent 
between those two wide, shaded doors! May 
the blessing of the Lord, which always does 
abide there, be more and more upon the heads 
and hearts of those dear sisters ! 

A large family once dwelt there ; but one by 
one they went across the sea. Not the one 
that thunders to-day at their very gate (no 
figure; for the town has had to drive spiles, 
and take other precautions for the safety of this 
fine old homestead), but that other sea, over 
which we all shall sail forth, seeking our eternal 
home, whether it be the golden city or the fiery 
gulf. Two maiden sisters alone remain, and 
with them a good and faithful woman that God 
sent all the way from Sweden to comfort and 
care for them, and be cared for by them. These 
sisters are most remarkable women. Young 
they are at seventy ; and the young ask no more 
agreeable company than they. Respected, ad- 
mired, beloved by all who know them there in 
the house where they were born, where they 
have lived all these years, far from the world’s 
rude noises, these gentle Christians wait. They 
are merry Christians, and the sight of their 
sweet, fair faces (beautiful yet) does good to the 
eyes. 

Strangely things do fall out in this world. It 
happens sometimes that “swine,” in women’s 
shape, sit throned and crowned queen of home, 
while “they of whom the world is not worthy” 
go unmated to their graves. It is hard to under- 
stand this ; for “pearls,” that is, little children, 
are “cast before” those “swine,” and they do 
“rend them.” Rend them, and there is none 
to deliver. While apart, in secluded homes, are 
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dwelling women whose loving and wise hearts, 
and tender though firm hands, would fitly polish 
those poor little pearls, and place them in 
proper setting. It is dark; but the day cometh 
that will explain it. 

Over that great kitchen is a chamber not 
quite a mile long, perhaps ; but to the imagina- 
tion of happy childhood it would seem, at least 
so far as its capacity of affording pleasure went, 
endless. 1 only wish your eyes, my reader, 
could see into that chamber, and count its 
treasures from all parts of earth and sea. I 
should require one number of the magazine to 
describe them. Of the settle in the kitchen, the 
owners are wont to say, with pardonable pride: 
“Many a distinguished character has sat there. 
Besides all the ministers [there is a ‘prophet’s 
chamber’ in the house] that have occupied 
that seat, there have been missionaries, authors, 
and poets.” Painters also, I think she said, 
and rulers of the land. The father of these 
women was a man eminent for piety and useful- 
ness, and he was particular to obey the com- 
mand to entertain strangers. His house was 
a home—a free home—to all ministers coming 
this way. May He who can control the sea in 
its wildest strength, forbid it to invade the 
borders of this sacred home! 

The salt-works of the cape are a singular 
feature—not unpleasant, as it seems to me—of 
the place. The tide mills that whirl along the 
shore, pumping up the water as the tide comes 
in, are peculiar. They slam and bang and creak 
and groan like tormented spirits—seem almost 
fearful, to one unaccustomed to them, but soon 
become an appropriate feature of the scene. A 
huge wind-mill, tended by an intelligent old man, 
also sails ponderously through the heavens. It 
stands upon the bank of the Bass River, not far 
from its mouth, and is an object of great curi- 
osity and interest to strangers who never before 
saw such a thing. As the people make no pre- 
tense of being ‘farmers, they do not need large 
cellars ; and it is really funny to see the little 
round wells of places they make and call their 
cellars. They are closely bricked up, and kept 
clean as a bread-board. Fishing is the chief 
business of the men. ‘The men who stay ashore 
are as good women as are the women them- 
selves; and they seem to enjoy it too. They 
cook and wash, and wash dishes, and sew shirts, 
and make quilts, rugs, and pincushions. They 
are ready not only for bringing in the woman’s 
wood and water, but for taking her whole work 
up and carrying it on as well as she can, if she 
feels weary and has a mind to takea nap. Isn’t 
this better than being, when in the house, only 
a burden and a trouble to woman, as too many 





men are taught that it is their proper place 
to be? 

It does seem odd (just like every thing else 
in Japan—Palestine—Cape Cod, I mean), when 
you go out to spend the afternoon, to find a 
gentleman sitting down with you, busy with his 
patchwork or his embroidery, or to have him 
getting out, to show you, his quilts, cushions, 
rugs, etc. This is a part of the new experience 
which being eve furnishes. When a house- 
keeper has an unexpected increase of guests, 
she sends out to ask, not the daughter, but the 
son, of her neighbor, to come over and help her 
get dinner, or clear away. I know not how 
many “ Elnathans” there are on the cape; but 
the two who are near neighbors to me are ex- 
cellent specimens. I would not fora great deal 
have missed their acquaintance. Deft, quiet, 
thorough, who cou/d do things better than El- 
nathan? No wonder that his mother names 
him with every second breath. Different days 
would be seen in many homes, were all boys so 
useful and so happy in usefulness as Elnathan. 
And why not teach boys to sew, and to do 
house-work? This is quite as worth while as 
to have women vote. Few families can always 
have good hired help. If father knew as well 
as mother how to order the house, and to do 
the work, things need not go to ruin when she 
is laid aside by sickness. No: and he need not 
be in such distress for another housekeeper 
when she dies, as to rush intoa disastrous mar- 
riage. He can himself keep the house and the 
children all right, and take time, and use his 
best judgment, in choosing a second mate. 
Thus he will be less likely to turn out of doors, 
by the very means he took to befriend them, 
his motherless children. Would that Elnathans 
were as plenty in the earth as blackberries and 
cranberries are on Cape Cod! 

It is unutterably funny, though, when over 
you comes the realizing sense of it, that you 
are sitting,-each with sewing-apron and thim- 
ble on, and with busy needles and busy tongues, 
men and women, women and men, all in a cir- 
cle, or all in a row—but then you are on the 
cape. 

This Summer the project was talked of for 
building a large boarding-house upon the beach, 
to which clergymen (not the rich ones) might be 
able to come, and recover their wilted energies. 
No better place could be desired. Landis cheap, 
work is cheap—only you can not catch any body 
to do it, till after camp-meeting—food is cheap, 
fuel is cheap, and the sea, like salvation, is free. 
How it would restore and encourage the poor, 
worn-out ministers of the interior to come here, 
and bathe and breathe and rest! Families have 
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died, or gone and left from their homes; there 
are, therefore, not a few such places that are for 
sale. Prices from one hundred and fifty dollars 
to three hundred dollars; and any of them 
quite good enough for Summer camps. Land 
sufficient for a garden is attached to every 
house. Cape Cod may endure as long as the 
present generation; so it would not be a very 
great risk to buy. And while it does endure, it 
is a pity that so few should enjoy its Summer 
delights. 

Bible names are yet the rule in Cape Cod, 
and those old names that had about them 
almost a halo of divinity, and to which after- 
ward were given by modern story a comic 
sound, here become tragic by the often wild 
and touching histories of those who bear them. 
“Lost overboard,” “Died at sea,” “His fate 
unknown,”—these are the words written under 
many a name of Reuben or Caleb or Jabez, 
in the pleasant evergreen grave-yards of old 
Cape Cod. 





THE PUPILAGE OF RUBENS. 





N the house of the widowed Countess Lala- 

iny, at Antwerp, all was in the greatest con- 

sternation. The countess had missed a 
document, upon which depended a great part 
of her wealth. She had taken it from the ar- 
chives for the purpose of producing it before a 
legal tribunal, and remembered having laid it 
upon a side-table in her boudoir; but now it 
was not to be found there. All the servants of 
the countess, from the trusty old steward down 
to the lowest kitchen scullion, were called to- 
gether and questioned,—not one of them knew 
aught concerning the lost document. When 
she was about to dismiss them, the old steward 
perceived that the page, Paul, was not present, 
and directed her attention to the fact. Several 
servants were immediately dispatched to find 
him ; but they all returned unsuccessful. “O,” 
said one of the hostlers, “he is undoubtedly at 
the house of the old drawing-master in the lane. 
One-half of his time is spent there.” The con- 
jecture proved correct. Paul was found with 
the old drawing-master, Jan Claessens, and 
brought before his mistress. 

When the cause of the general consternation 
was explained to him, his cheek blanched; but 
he candidly confessed having taken it. Un- 
aware of its value, he had been unable to resist 
the temptation to appropriate the parchment, 
and cover it with sketches and designs of all 
kinds. He produced the corpus delicti, which 
had been rendered totally unfit for judicial use 
by his pen-sketches. Fortunately, however, 





| i 
the writing was still legible, and an official copy 
of the same was procured. 

The countess was highly incensed at the ca. 
priciousness of her young servant, and scolded 
him roundly. “TI have taken you into my sery. 
ice,” said she, “but you are almost useless, 
When you should be on hand to wait upon me, 
you are found in the house of the old drawing. 
master; when you should carry the trail of my 
robe, it is ten to one that you are nowhere 
about the house. At church, you rove from 
altar to altar, wholly engrossed in contemplating 
the paintings; and when I have completed my 
prayers, I am obliged to send a servant to call 
you to your post. When we lately paid a visit 
to the burgomaster, you completely lost your. 
self in his ancestral art-gallery, and I was under 
the necessity of summoning a servant to con- 
duct me down the stairs. Now, this must 
cease ; either you shall attend to the duties of 
your office and leave your art-studies, or you 
shall leave my service and become a painter, | 
give you time until to-morrow to come to a 
determination.” 

Paul stood before her greatly dejected, his 
face overspread with blushes, and his eyes filled 
with tears; he bowed, and humbly kissed her 
hand. The countess relented. “You are a 
good lad, Paul,” said she, kindly; “but you 
yourself must perceive that this can not so con- 
tinue. You appear to me to have talents for 
drawing. Consult with your mother; she may 
be induced to permit you to become the pupil, 
of a painter. Because of your poor mother I 
should dislike to send you away; but if you 
can not restrain your inclination toward art, it 
must be evident to yourself that I can no longer 
retain you in my employ.” 

Peter Paul Rubens—for it was he—tearfully 
thanked the countess for her goodness, and set 
out for the home of his mother with a heavy 
heart. He knew how very difficult it was for 
her to support her seven children in a manner 
conformable to her rank, and how happy she 
had been when he, her second son, had se- 
cured this good position with the countess, who 
had often assisted her in her straitened circum- 
stances. 

Mary Pypelinks, of one of the first families 
of Antwerp, had married Johann Rubens, the 
Doctor juris and Alderman of Antwerp. The 
political and religious troubles which disturbed 
Belgium in the sixteenth century, compelled 
him to abandon his official position and home 
in the year 1568, and, with his wife, flee for 
rest and refuge to the old city of Cologne, 
Here, in 1577, or, according to some biogra- 
phers, on the road thither, their son—for whom 
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destiny had marked out so brilliant a future— 
born. 

"His birth happening upon the day devoted to 
Saints Peter and Paul, he received their names 
in baptism. The family remained in Cologne 
ten years, when, in 1 587, the father died, and 
the mother, in straitened circumstances, re- 
turned with her seven children to her native 
city of Antwerp, where we find her at the open- 
ing of the present sketch. 

She was greatly frightened when her son 
came home, bearing the message of the count- 
ess, and declaring, at the same time, that he 
could, under no circumstances, abandon his in- 
clination toward art. The heart of the mother 
would not consent to render her dear son un- 
happy ; and yet she saw no possibility of being 
able to procure the means necessary to allow 
him to devote himself entirely to the study of 
the art so dear to him. In her perplexity, she 
called in the guardian of her children and a few 
relatives, ancl took counsel with them upon the 
matter: The conclusion ultimately arrived at 
was, that Paul should begin the study of a pro- 
fession, the pursuit of which would be remu- 
nerative; but that he should have the privilege 
of taking lessons in painting during his leisure 
hours. It was resolved that he should be sent 
to a counselor-at-law to prepare himself to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his father. The lad was 
overjoyed that he was not required to continue 
as page to the countess, which service was far 
from agreeable to his aspiring nature, and will- 
ingly acquiesced in the arrangement made by 
his relatives. An advocate was soon found, 
who took him into his office as student. 

Young Rubens devoted the first time at his 
disposal to hunting up the old drawing-master, 
and requesting him to give him daily lessons in 
drawing. The old man, an artist of a very sub- 
ordinate rank, declined to do so, asserting that 
he had already learned all that he was capable 
of teaching him. He told him that he was des- 
tined to become a real artist, and that he must 
find a better teacher than himself. The lad 
was greatly grieved at this refusal to comply 
with his most earnest wishes; but the old man 
remained firm. Finally he said: “I will take 
you to a friend of mine, the landscape-painter 
Theodore Verhaegt, an excellent artist, who 
can initiate you into the mysteries of the art. 
His landscapes are very beautiful, and command 
a large price among the pictufe-lovers.” He 
kept his promise, and Verhaegt, after examining 
several of young Rubens’s sketches, readily 
gtanted him a place among his pupils. The 
youthful scholar rapidly learned all that his 


master was capable of teaching him, but was 
Vor. XXXIII.—23* 








unsatisfied. Verhaegt possessed a thorough 
knowledge of perspective, and was a correct 
draughtsman of the old Netherland school ; but 
something seemed to be lacking in his land- 
scapes, and this something was that for which 
Rubens was striving. The great genius of 
Rubens constrained him to banish all that was 
stiff or scholastical. 

Life and color—to depict these, he strove; 
and, to attain this end, his present surroundings 
promised him not the least aid. In his child- 
hood he had admired the glowing colors of the 
German school at Cologne; and they still 
haunted his mind, and appeared to him as the 
great goal which he must reach. 

Some time after, while examining the gallery 
of a wealthy lover of art in Antwerp, his eyes 
fell upon a picture, the noble and exquisite col- 
oring of which immediately riveted his atten- 
tion. It was a picture of the crucifixion. At 
the sides stood John and Mary, while at the 
foot—her arms clasping the cross—was Mag- 
dalena. Here was life and sentiment! Here 
was the magic of a glowing coloring! In re- 
sponse to his question, he was informed that 
the painting was from the easel of Adam Van 
Noord, or Van Oort, an artist of Antwerp, 

The owner of the picture thought that Van 
Noord must have been in Italy; but this con- 
jecture was unfounded. Van Noord had never 
been in Italy. He was one of the first who had 
transplanted the magnificent coloring, the rav- 
ishing mellow, half-dark, half-light tint of a 
Titian and Correggio to the Netherlands. 

The lad gave immediate expression to his 
burning desire to become the pupil of this 
painter, but his host dampened his ardor. He 
told him that Van Noord was very proud of his 
secret, and was not inclined to divulge the 
same to his pupils. On the contrary, he treated 
them with great harshness, compelling them to 
paint and copy in a separate apartment, while 
he kept his own afelier locked, to prevent the 
discovery of his secret. It would not be diffi- 
cult to become his pupil; but it was exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether his object would be 
thereby gained. 

These statements were reiterated by Ver- 
haegt, when Rubens told him his desires. He 
agreed that Paul should find another master; 
that he should exchange the study of landscape 
for that of historic painting, toward which his 
talent seemed to incline; but he asserted that, 
even though he became the pupil of Van Noord, 
the latter would not divulge to him the secret 
of his coloring, to which he owed his whole 
reputation, As a draughtsman, he was not the 
equal of young Rubens. His strength lay in 
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his coloring and his living composition, and 
just this it was which Rubens desired to make 
his own. He therefore decided to leave no 
stone unturned in his effort to become the pupil 
of Van Noord, and attempt to gain possession 
of his secret by strategy. 

His mother had long before consented to 
have him discontinue the study of the profes- 
sion chosen for him by his friends, and devote 
his time exclusively to the study of art, as the 
lad willingly made the greatest sacrifices so as 
not to become a burden to her. He had devised 
a plan which would give him the opportunity 
ef learning that which he most desired to 
know—the art of coloring. As a pupil, he now 
believed this to be impossible ; but in his great 
zeal he determined to apply to the master for 
the humble position of a color-grinder. Don- 
ning a suit of unsightly clothes, he set out for 
the home of the master. 

Van Noord and his family, consisting of his 
wife and a little daughter-—who subsequently 
became the wife of Jacob Jordaens, the painter— 
occupied ‘a small house in a side street. His 
pupils, of whom he had quite a number, occu- 
pied an apartment in common, where he visited 
them from time to time, and superintended their 
studies.. They were not permitted to enter his 
atelier under any citcumstances. He was then 
at the height of his popularity, and his works 
were in great demand; but he had already 
begun the dissolute life which finally resulted 
in his bankruptcy as an artist. When orders 
for his works began flowing in, he worked 
hastily and superficially. He designed rapidly 
and with great versatility, but not carefully and 
correctly. The superb coloring was made to 
cover many defects in the sketching. It is said 
that he was in the habit of drinking so freely of 
spirituous liquors, that he was seldom in a state 
of complete sobriety cf an evening. Neither 
was he averse to the pleasures of the board and 
other sensual enjoyments. He had in his em- 
ploy, as a color-grinder, a lank, raw-boned, con- 
ceited fellow named Jan, who, in addition to his 
duties as such, assisted the housewife in her 
domestic labors. This serviceable spirit was 
unable to meet all the demands of his rapidly 
working master and his pupils, in consequence 
of which Rubens made his application at a very 
opportune time. 

The old master eyed the slight youth, with 
his bright eyes and intellectual countenance, 
rather distrustfully. He could hardly believe 
that this fair exterior hid-only a humble color- 
gtinder. Rubens, however, by his assumed 
simple and inoffensive manner, succeeded in 
allaying his suspicions. His artfully told tale, 





that he was indeed of good family, but that he 
was obliged by poverty to procure permanent 
employment, in order to assist his poor mother, 
found credence. His ruse was successful, He 
was engaged as a color-grinder, and worked 
with such zeal and assiduity that the master 
was well pleased with his new employé. To 
all appearances, he cared for nothing but hig 
work. He refrained from asking any questions, 
and he was very careful not to let the master 
suspect that he knew any thing about drawing 
and painting. He secured the favor of the 
housewife by voluntarily placing himself at her 
service, and cheerfully obeying her behests ; and 
long-limbed Jan, who was of a lazy disposition, 
gladly turned over to him the domestic duties 
which had hitherto devolved upon him. 

Rubens soon discovered that Van Noord wag 
not entirely devoid of suspicion. He hadiseen 
his master go to his room, and institute a searehy 
to discover whether his servant was secretly 
applying himself to the study of the art, and 
attempting to gain possession of his’ anxiously 
protected secret. Rubens, therefore, took great 
care to leave no traces of his artistic laborsig 
his room. In consequence of his attendange 
upon the household duties, a great deal of his 
time was spent in the attic of the house, alow 
dusty, cobwebbed place, almost filled withsall 
kinds of rubbish, old furniture, pictures;\ete 
In the most distant corner of this place, he had 
prepared for himself an aée/éer. An old brokem 
chair formed his easel, upon which he experid) 
mented with his daily discoveries. When aly 
sent from the house, his materials were al hid 
under the rubbish. After having, by his: self 
command, disarmed his master of his suspiciéfis, 
it was comparatively an easy matter for him) 
possessing so keen a penetration, to g 
master the secret of Van Noord’s ore 
which, after having done, he refused to slaviship 
imitate; but, using it as a foundation, built upon 
and improved it greatly. He now determined 
to make use of his valuable acquisition, in paint 
ing a half-length, life-size picture of the Mae 
donna. Following the impulse of his loving 
heart, he gave the same the features of his dear 
mother, for whom he intended the picture as@ 
surprise. The distressed widow, still sorrowing — 
over the loss of her beloved spouse, was a fit 
model for the mater dolorosa of our Lord. He 
had nearly completed the picture—the last 
touches only were yet to be given—when am 
incident occasioned the discovery of his secret 
artistic labors, but under such favorable cireume 
stances, that the same tended to unexpectedly 
bring him nearer the goal of his desires. 

In the year 1598, Adam Van Noord was 
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formally, and with great solemnity, initiated 
into the “Brotherhood of St. Luke,” of Antwerp, 
a society of painters. As asual upon such 
occasions, the fraternity gave a grand banquet 
in honor of those entering the society, which 
was largely attended by the friends of the mem- 
bers, and the nobility, as well as the foreign 
honorary members of the brotherhood. At the 
initiation of Van Noord, a very eminent person 
in the, Netherlands had honored the banquet 
with his presence. This was none other than 
the celebrated court painter, Octavius Van 
Veen, generally called Otto Venius, . This emi- 
nent man knew and appreciated the talents of 
Van, Noord, and respected him as a repre- 
sentative of that. better taste in painting to 
which he himself did homage, He had taken 
this opportunity of paying his respects. to the 
brotherhood and the artist whom he held in 
such great esteem. At the banquet, at which 
jollity and pleasure reigned supreme, Van 
Noord, as usual, had imbibed rather freely ; but 
he, nevertheless, could not but feel flattered at 
the enthusiastic praise bestowed upon his works 
by this celebrated personage ; and, at its close, 

sigsisted upon having Veen accompany him to 
his home, and breaking the necks of a few more 
bottles to drink to the long continuance of the 
gewly formed friendship. 

After arriving at, the home of Van Noord, 
the conversation turned, upon Italy, which Van 
Noord regretted never having seen. 
oi What!” said Veen, “you have never been 
ip Ataly|,. Then,’tis the more wonderful how 

game.in possession. of your exquisite color- 
ings-that for which we are indebted to fortune 
and hard study, you owe to your genius alone.”’ 

. “You overestimate my merit,” modestly re- 
plied Van Noord. “True, I have never. seen 
Italy, but I accidentally became possessed of 
several studies of an old master, after the great 
Italian artists, which induced me to adopt a 
different plan in coloring from the one now in 
vogue. The only merit which I lay claim to is 
that of having built my studies upon the founda- 
tion laid as I, have described.” 

_,Veen had Jong before observed that his host 
had already drunk too much, and took this op- 
portunity adroitly to part him from his wine. 

“Would you,” said he, “allow me the pleas- 
ure of looking upon these studies ?” 

oi Right gladly,” replied Van Noord; “but I 
must first find them, God knows into what 
corner they have been thrown. Excuse me, 
while I search for.them.” 
| His guest willingly excused him; and he 
clambered up into the attic, which he seldom if 
ever entered. Still clothed as he had been at 





the banquet, he rummaged in all the dusty cor- 
ners of the attic in. search.of the mislaid studies. _ 

Rubens had made good use of the day, so 
great in the life.of his master,.and, as it. subse- 
quently proved, in his, own,, As. a faithful 
squire, he had assisted him, in donning his 
waistcoat, and had carried the trail of his robe 
when he set out for the scene of, the festivities. 
Aware of the fondness of his master for the 
cup, he was satisfied that on this day he would 
not return to his house very soon. He had 
hurried home, and had ensconced himself in his 
humble aéedier, in the pleasing hope of being 
able to spend many hours at his work, and, per- 
chance, finish his picture, Between the lines 
of drying clothes, he sat, before his primitive 
easel, so engrossed in his work that he heard 
not the heavy steps of his master upon the 
attic stairs. The other occupants of the house 
had often visited the attic, but had never dis- 
turbed him in his secluded place. He worked 
unconcernedly op. But who will describe the 
astonishment of Van Noord when, turning a 
corner, he suddenly came upon his color-grinder 
at the easel. His eyes almost started from 
their sockets, when they perceived the, nearly 
completed picture; his mouth opened, and, he 
stood as though rooted to the spot. , One glance 
sufficed to tell him, not only that his secret was 
known, but also that it was in the hands of a 
master whom he was not worthy to serve. ‘Too 
full of rage to utter a word, he turned, dashed 
down the stairs, into the room in which sat, his 
guest, and threw himself into a chair, gasping 
for breath. 

“The fellow is a fiend incarnate !” were the 
only words that fell from his pallid lips. His 
guest supposed he had seen an apparition, as 
he continued to repeat, “ The fellow is a fiend 
incarnate!” By making good use of a liberal 
amount of cold water, Veen succeeded, after 
a time, in bringing him to a state of conscious- 
ness and reason, Almost howling with rage, 
Van Noord related, in broken and detached 
sentences, his adventure, The boy, he said, 
had deceived him, and basely stolen his secret ; 
but he would be revenged on him, The boy 
should not leave the house alive, 

Veen spoke to him in a conciliating tone, and 
induced him to consent to accompany him to 
the attic, for the purpose of surprising the 
evil-doer, and questioning him. 

“As regards the great genius of, the boy,” 
said he, “ you may be mistaken. You, were too 
greatly surprised and enraged to give his, pic- 
ture a critical examination.” i 

No, no, master,” cried. Van Noord; “you 
can believe me; it was a masterpiece, such as 
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I have never before seen. All honor to your 
works, Master Van Veer; but he eclipses us 
both.” 

“ Well, then,” said Veen, “I will go with you, 
and if your report is true, it appears to me it 
would be a great honor to you, if from your 
school came a second Titian or Paolo. Yours 
will be the honor of having been his teacher.” 

This speech measurably quieted the ambi- 
tious painter; and together the two artists 
carefully ascended the stairs, in order to sur- 
prise Rubens at his work. He still sat at his 
easel, without a presentiment of what was in 
store for him. Veen no sooner caught a 
glimpse of the picture, than he unconsciously 
gave vent to a cry of astonishment. Such a 
work, indeed, he had not expected to see. One 
glance told him that it was the work of a master. 

At the cry of astonishment, Rubens had 
jumped up from his seat ; and he now stood be- 
fore the two masters, trembling like an aspen, 
deathly pale, and holding his pencil and palette 
mechanically pressed between his hands. The 
fury of Van Noord was about to burst upon 
poor Paul, when Veen grasped the arm of the 
enraged master, held him back, and whispered 
in his ear: 

“ Master Van Noord, he will lift your fame to 
the skies. No painter in Europe can boast 
such a pupil !” 

“ My son,” said he, turning to Rubens, “ you 
have made good use of your time under your 
excellent teacher; but tell me, how came you, a 
mere youth, to be so proficient in the noble 
art?” Then forcing Van Noord, who was trem- 
bling with suppressed anger, upon the chest 
from which Rubens had sprung up, he patted 
the lad kindly upon the head, and bade him 
speak out fearlessly, as he was his friend, and 
would aid him in following the path he had 
adopted. 

Assured by the kind tone of Veen, Rubens 
related, in a simple, artless manner, how he had 
learned the secret while working as a color- 
grinder, and that his object in so doing was to 
become able to assist his poor mother, interlard- 
ing his narrative with such enthusiastic recog- 
nitions of his master’s excellence as an artist 
that Van Noord, at the close of the boy’s tale, 
felt rather favorably inclined toward him. 

Van Veen perceived, however, that the anger 
of Van Noord had been but momentarily 
quelled, and that it was liable to break out 
with increased violence at any instant; he 
therefore thought it advisable to place Rubens 
out of the reach of Van Noord. With this 
object, he entered into negotiations with Van 
Noord, the result of which was that the latter 





solemnly forgave Rubens his fault, complacently 
received his thanks, and allowed him to accom. 
pany Veen as his pupil to the inn at which he 
was making his stay. ‘Rubens was Overjoyed 
at being the pupil of a painter whose works he 
had often beheld with rapture almost akin 
awe. When seated alone in the inn, Van Veen 
informed his young pupil that it was not alone 
his indisputable talent which had awakened in 
him so strange an interest, but that the face of 
the Madonna which he had painted had also 
made a great impression upon him ; the features 
appeared to him strangely familiar. Rubens 
produced the picture, and said that it was 4 
portrait of his dear mother. While gazing upon 
the features depicted upon the canvas, the mem: 
ory of a youthful playmate, with whom he had 
become acquainted in his youth at the house of 
one of his relatives in Antwerp, gradually came 
back to the mind of Veen. 

The next morning the two called upon the 
mother, when Van Veen discovered that he had 
not been mistaken ; it was indeed the playmate 
of his youth. Gladly did they renew the aw 
quaintance which had been broken off for so 
many years, and willingly did the happy mother’ 
consent to have her son accompany the noble 
man to Brussels. 

Veen so artfully contrived that the separation 
of Paul from his old master was very friendly, 
And Van Noord, in after years, proudly boasted 
that Rubens had gone out from his school, and 
that he had been the first to recognize his won- 
derful genius. He lived to see the fame of ‘/his 
pupil become world-wide. The master grew old, 
and sank lower and lower; the pupil died when 
in the prime of his strength, and upon the pins 
nacle of fame—the former in 1641, the latter 
in 1640. 

The noble Van Veen remained true to his proms 
tse. Rubens learned so rapidly that, as early as 
the year 1600, Veen declared that he was inca- 
pable of teaching him more. He then, by the 
aid of his connections, procured the necessary 
means to allow him to visit Italy, where he, at 
the fountain of all art, obtained that complete 
mastery of coloring which made him the begin- 
ner and head of a great epoch in art in the 
Netherlands. 

WHEN I take the history of one poor heart 
that has sinned and suffered, and represent to 
myself the struggles and temptations it has 
passed through—the brief pulsations of joy, the 
feverish inquietude of hope and fear, the press- 
ure of want, the desertion of friends—I would 
fain leave the erring soul of my fellow-man with 
Him from whose hand it came. 
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‘ CHRISTIAN SONG; 
OR, HYMNS AND TUNES IN WORSHIP. 





BY ROBERT ALLYN, D. D. 


HAT jis a hymn? Does not every body 
know? Yet who can tell? Its outward 
form is easily told—a soul of devout 

thought enshrined in a bady of sweet words, 
adorned with pleasing imagery, and arranged 
in measured syllables properly accented, and 
having rhymes at suitable intervals. Which, 
then, is the chief characteristic—the thought, 
or the words with their harmonious flow—it 
would be difficult to declare. A hymn of Dr. 
Watts, commencing : 
“ Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound ; 
Mine ears attend the cry: 
Ye living men, come view the ground 
Where you shall shortly lie. 
Princes, this clay shall be your bed 
In spite of all your towers ; 
The tall, the wise, the reverend head 
Shall lie as low as ours.’’ 
In ull this, every accent is perfect ; every meas- 
ure will fit music to admiration, every rhyme is 
accurate, and each line balances every other 
one to the weight of a hair. It has, ever since 
it was written, been so popular that scarcely a 
hymn-book has been printed without it. But 
examine it for its thought, and notice how the 
“doleful sound” and “cry” get a voice at last 
and call on “living men,” and then on another 
class, seemingly not included in the “living”— 
“princes ;” and finally “tall, wise, reverend 
heads” are spoken of. That is, the “sound” and 
“cry” have got heads, and are very sad about 
it. And what use of the “towers” belonging 
to the princes, except to find a rhyme for 
“ours” below? And what are living men and 
princes warned of—having heads, or a bed of 
clay, or lying low as ours? Go on with the 
remaining verses, in which the listeners speak, 
and the case is made worse still. There is 
nothing in it but sound without sense, and 
rhyme without reason ; and yet it is praised. 
As an example of the opposite, take one of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns, and you will find 
thought, noble and admirable, yet with lines so 
disjointed, with words harsh and rhymes un- 
musical, to a degree which renders singing it 
next to an impossibility. 
“ Hark! a voice divides the sky: 
Happy are the faithful dead ! 
In the Lord who sweetly die! 
‘They from all their toils are freed ; 
Them the Spirit hath declared 
Blest, unutterably blest ; 
"Jesus is their great reward, 
Jesus is their endless rest. 
When from flesh the spirit freed 
Hastens homeward to return, 








Mortals cry, ‘A man is dead !* 
Angels sing, ‘A child is born.’ ”” 

Only two rhymes are at all good in the whole 
hymn; “sky” and “die,” “blest” and “rest ;” 
while no rhyme at all, after the manner of the 
ancient Latin, would have been better than 
“dead” and “freed,” “reward” and “declared,” 
“return” and “born.” No art can sing such a 
rugged composition with ease or grace or profit. 
A hymn must combine thought, emotion, with 
sweet and flowing words and movement. 

Does any one now ask again, Which is most 
essential—sense, or sentiment, or sound? You 
may as well ask which element in water is most 
essential, oxygen or hydrogen. Leave out 
either, and it is not water. So, leave out the 
thought or the sentiment or the well-measured 
words, and it is properly not a hymn, or-at least 
it is not one which can be sung. There may be 
some poetry or good rhymes, or expressed feel- 
ing, but the soul of the hymn is gone. And 
here, strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true, that a hymn may be too lofty in thought 
or too deep in feeling to be put to common use. 
It must be on the plane of those who are to 
use it. Our Methodist Hymn-book contains at 
least two hundred of this lofty sort. They are 
among the grandest of all human compositions, 
sublime as any thing in Milton or Shakespeare ; 
but they are great mountains, glorious to look 
upon, though no human foot treads them, and 
never a wing of our poor faith soars and sings 
among their snow-crowned, sun-consecrated 
summits. : 

Now, to make the hymn available in Christian 
worship, it must be set to music, so that a thou- 
sand voices can keep time as they march 
through its ideas, along the paths of its harmo- 
nies and melodies. In short, there is a tune, 
as wellas a hymn. What is a tune? Itisa 
succession of musical sounds, each having its 
appropriate pitch, or place on the diatonic scale. 
It is a sort of crystallization—so to call it—of 
voice, as this springs into music out of the 
great silence, and expresses emotion or thought 
or sentiment. This regular order of syllables 
in the hymn, and of notes in the tune, takes 
hold of the memory and abides there, like a 
heavenly visitant. Exactly whata finely carved 
statue is to the eye, the tune is to the ear—“a 
thing of beauty and a joysforever.” This indi- 
cates that the tune should be quite simple, both 
as to its melody and harmony. 

Tunes—words married to tones—are almost 
the half of worship; and a large portion of the 
descriptions of heaven, as in the Bible, is 
made up of allusions to its songs or harps or 
shoutings. Most of our Churches in cities, the 
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Romish in particular, give as much attention to 
singing as to preaching, and sometimes more 
than to praying. Cynics often sneer at this, 
sometimes justly and sometimes without reason. 
Song is as truly a part of worship as prayer, 
and mote so than preaching. This last is in- 
struction, exhortation, but hardly worship. It 
is valuable in connection with worship; but 
songs are worship. In them all hearts join, 
and all voices swell the strains of praise, or 
pour out the cry of penitence. Let music be 
used more and-more in the house of the Lord, 
and let the people come oftener and with fuller 
hearts into their sanctuaries, with the voice of 
thanksgiving. 

To come to the practical, let it now be said 
that the hymn and tune may have three distinct 
purposes--for choir or congregation or prayer- 
meeting use; and of course both hymn and 
tune will, in each case, be very different. That 
for the choir is to be heard as is the sermon, 
which it very much indeed resembles, though it 
is delivered from a different platform. A few 
voices sing for others to profit by and to enjoy, 
and the effect is broken if many in the congre- 
gation join in the singing. Who does not know 
how sensitive good choirs are on this point? A 
well-bred person would almost as soon think of 
joining in an operatic air which he knew, or of 
interfering with the delivery of the sermon by 
echo or concert repetition of Scripture passages 
quoted, as of singing in a Roman Catholic 
church at vespers, when the skillful choir, under 
the lead of the resonant organ, is rendering 
the Stabat Mater, or the Easter Anthem. The 
choir has its duties as much as the priest or 
the listener. A mistake is made when a choir 
is expected to do all the singing. It may be 
useful for some occasions, and may repeat in 
song what has been said from the pulpit; and 
it has a place, though not a very high one, in 
worship. But nothing can be worse than to 
allow it to engross all the attention and monop- 
olize all the service of song. 

The congregational use of hymns and tunes 
is of far more consequence. It is worship for 
every heart and for every voice. Every soul 
among a thousand is lifted on the tide of music, 
and borne to the very gates of heaven. This 
is the incense of prayer arising from human 
souls—burning censtrs filling the sanctuary 
with praise. It is a divine odor, blown by the 
breath of thanksgiving, from minds opening to 
Christ’s love, as flowers open to the light of 
day, and carried upward by gales of sweet sound. 
It is a fire of adoration kindled by the live coals 
of affection, gathered from all hearts, and fanned 
into flame by the Spirit of the Most High. 








This is worship ; and often it is all the worship 
we enjoy. No congregation can afford ‘to be 
without it. One that does not practice it, wil] 
find its communion like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlét left out; or like an Episcopal 
service, with the prayers and lessons prescribed 
by the Rabric omitted. Our prayer is by one 
for others, and all we hearers can do is listen 
to the end of a sentence, and say, Amen! The 
preaching is to us by one. If now the choir 
sing for us, what have we todo? The Christian, 
devout in the pew, or the sinner, penitent at 
the altar, is passive, and not active, as he 
ought tobe. But when all sing a prayer, a con 
fession, an adoration, an aspiration, a consecra- 
tion, in a hymn, with a melodious tune, then all 
act ; and then all the people worship. 

The third is the prayer-meeting use of the 
hymn and tune. How does this differ from the 
one just named? That is for a common gath- 
ering of saint and sinner—adult and child, ar. 
dent and indifferent, as men run—a mass of hu- 
manity having kindred wants, and able only to 
utter vaguely a common prayer. In the prayer 
or praise meeting, classes gather, kindred in 
spirit, selected from the mass, having individual 
aspirations. They are all penitent and want 
pardon, or are seeking clean hearts and want a 
specific blessing. The congregation can sing: 

“Soldiers of Christ, arise, 
And put your armor on, 


Strong in the strength which God supplies 


P Through his eternal Son.’’ 


The prayer-meeting will emphasize the par- 
ticular /, and sing, asking for the witness: 


“ Father, I stretch my hands to thee; 
No other help I know: 
If thou withdraw thyself from me, 
Ah! whither shall I go? 


Author of faith ! to thee I lift 
My weary, longing eyes: 

O let me now receive that gift,— 
My soul without it dies.’’ 


Those asking a clean heart, and feeling sure 
that God’s Word promises this, insists that they 
shall receive it, will not be very ready to sing, 
with the Calvinistic Watts: 


* Look how we grovel here below, 
Fond of these earthly toys: 
Our souls can neither fly nor go, 
‘Yo reach eternal joys.’’ 


Will they not rather sing, with Wesley: 


**Open my faith’s interior eye: 
Display thy glory from above ; 
And all I am shall sink and die, 
Lost in astonishment and love— 


Now let me gain perfection’s height ; 
Now let me into nothing fall, 

As less than nothing in thy sight, 
And feel that Christ is all in all?’’ 
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These are only specimens of the differences 
in these classes of hymns. The choir hymn is 
to teach; that for the congregation, to praise; 
that for the social meeting, to pray and refine, 
to commune and converse with God. And their 
tunes will be different. For a choir the words 
should be clear and exact, and the tune pleas- 
ing, and may be complicated to any degree 
short of confusion. It should be such that 
very little imagination will enable one to fancy 
that he hears angels and “ choiring cherubim a 
on the upper battlements, flooding earth with 
heaven’s own harmonies. For a congregation, 
the words are to be such as tell common joys 
or griefs or aspirations, and the tune should be 
quite simple, so that all voices can compass it. 
Melodies are better here than harmonies, and 
fugues are usually out of place. But where the 
bass limps along on the crutches of numerous 
rests; and the tenor gallops as a prancing 
horse; and the air skips like a girl with a 
jumping rope ; and the alto whirls like a danc- 
ing dervish, the parts playing a sort of puss-in- 
the-corner game, when the object is worship,— 
it seems little better than swearing. Wesley 
actually hated this. Said he: “Avoid complex 
tunes, which it is scarcely possible to sing with 

devotion. Repeating the same words so often, 
especially while another repeats different words, 
shocks all common sense, and necessarily brings 
in dead formality, and has no more religion than 
a Lancashire hornpipe.” 

In acongregational tune we look for grandeur, 
as when the noise of many waters or mighty 
thunders lift up their voices; and the move- 
ment should sweep along like the globe in its 
orbit, or like the stars in heaven, with not a jar 
ora quiver. In the prayer-meeting, we want a 
tender tone, a rhythm.easy to be learned and 
harder to be forgotten—lively, brisk, cheerful, 
with a sweet motion like a Spring zephyr among 
clover-fields. Every voice must be able to com- 
pass the scale, and to follow the sparkling 
melody. Many of these hymns and tunes will 
add to themselves choruses, which are often 
very effective, especially if they take up an 
essential point in Gospel teaching, or a great 
fact of universal personal experience, and repeat 
this till a deep impression is made. ‘These en- 
force a lesson, or utter a pleading prayer, or 
break forth in a note of adoration, which the 
heart many times can not resist. These need 
. to be more used and enjoyed. 

Another sort of song and music—hard to 
classify—should not be wholly overlooked. It 
is that for the Sunday-school. Both the hymn 
and tune of this should be very simple and 
very true. The hymn will have about it a per- 








sonality not always found anywhere else; the 
personal Savior; God as a person; Jesus as a 
child; and the Spirit really and truly a person. 
It will touch on duty, love and faith, all phases 
of child-life and child-hope and child-work. We 
have a thousand hymns for Sunday-schools, 
which are absolutely abominable; they are an 
insane jingle of rhyme and of tune, aimless and 
degrading. It is almost a disproof of tNe doc- 
trine of total depravity, even in the modified 
form that the Methodists hold it, that children 
are not spoiled, depraved in taste and morals, 
as well as in religion, by these namby-pamby, 
slipshod, lukewarm, sweety-soury, hand-organ 
ditties, which are sung too often in our schools. 
Saving grace, we may be sure, does greatly 
abound, and watch over the little ones, to carry 
them safe through such soft places and dreary 
passages in the road of life. But a real child’s 
hymn and tune, how it lives like a ‘star in 
heaven! The sweetest memories of the heart 
are bound up with such. Who wrote, “Now I 
lay me down to sleep?” and who can forget it? 
or “The Cradle Hymn?” or Faber’s “ Guardian 
Angel?” Said one, “Let me write the songs, 
and others may enact the laws.” Blessed be 
the man who first conceived the thought of 
teaching the children to sing! Never let a 
Church forget this part of her duty, and this 
portion of her privileges! But make sweet, 
simple, clearly understood, expressive hymns, 
and set them to tunes which the bird-voices of 
boys and girls can lisp and never forget. Give 
them music such as the singing cherubs of 
Raffaelle trill from their lofty seats; and let 
them, in the fullness of happy young souls, 
baptized by Christ’s own love, sing these day 
by day, and carry the memory of them to heaven 
with them. Make the song itself an arrow of 
truth, straight and perfect. and let it be feath- 
ered with holy tune, that it may go direct to 
the heart, and cling there forever. May God 
inspire men to make songs and music for child- 
hood, such that none will be ashamed to sing in 
glory! 

But Christian song, in all its varied forms, 
words, and music (whether for a few voices, to 
be listened to in rapt admiration, as a choir 
makes it, accompanied by the orchestra of many 
instruments; or for the thousand lungs of a 
great congregation to pour forth, along with the 
ocean of sound which swells in the organ’s har- 
monies ; or when a little band of lovers of Jesus 
recount, in tender words and touching tones, 
the personal love of a present Savior; or when 
it chirps in the voices of lisping children, only 
half guessing their own hopes and trusts), is 
nevertheless one of the wings of the Church— 
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prayer the other—by which, with equal stroke, 
she is to cleave the sky, and soar and sing with 
the angels. May it never be less loved, nor 
less practiced, nor less enjoyed, nor less mighty 
to subdue hearts, and to raise souls above the 
power of sin and worldly pleasure ! 





GENTLE HORTENSE; OR, THE MAID- 
EN’S LEAP. 


A TALE OF THE VOSGES. 





BY EMMA E. H. SPECHT. 





** She was a fair young creature, 
With meek and gentle air ; 
With blue eyes soft and loving, 
And silken, sunny hair.”’ 

N the beautiful city of Weissenburg dwelt 
Monsieur Duprez and his wife, with their 
only daughter, Hortense. Their home was 

in the shady and still Rambar—a kind of fax- 
bourg—whose lovely garden-villas were embow- 
ered in the graceful overhanging foliage of 
prune and mirabella trees. On one side, the 
vine-clad hills of the Vosges lay smiling in the 
sunlight; and, stretching as far as the eye could 
reach, beyond the city wall, was the clean, white 
chaussée that led down to Strasburg. 

It was a gala day at the reseveur’s; for it 
was Hortense’s wedding-day. But the bride 
looked subdued and timid, for the groom was 
not her chosen one, but the chosen one of her 
parents ; for Monsieur Rougemaitre, from Stras- 
burg, the Reseveur Principal of the Department 
de Bas Rhin, was considered an eligible parti 
for their amiable, shy child. Her parents saw 
Monsieur Rougemaitre’s infatuation with deep 
satisfaction, and willingly complied to use their 
parental authority, and compel Hortense to wed 
him. Hortense, ever obedient, consented ; for 
she loved no other, and she respected him: her 
gentle, clinging, womanly nature would soon 
learn to love the dark, pompous man who was 
so deeply in love with her. Hortense’s amia- 
ble spirit was plainly depicted upon her inef- 
fably sweet countenance, whose innocent, open 
expression revealed that no turbulent passions 
reigned within ; for hers was a submissive, gen- 
tle nature, a maiden in whom there was no guile. 

Monsieur Rougemaitre was very proud of 
his fair young bride ; but alas! he knew not his 
own fickle nature. He knew not that his gentle, 
submissive bride would ever seem commonplace 
to him, or appear passionless and without any 
spirit, merely on account of her disposition, 
which was the very essence of perfection in a 
woman, and that would not combat his violent 
and impulsive temperament, nor could encour- 


‘ing form. 





age any wrong-doing. Hortense was also bliss. 
fully ignorant of her lover’s disposition; she 
looked, therefore, quite content, trusting him to 
the fullest extent, as only a confiding, affection. 
ate woman can trust. She wept childish tears 
when bidding her parents adieu, who escorted 
her to the voiture, which drove to the Ha 
genan gate, and disappeared down the white 
chaussée beyond. 

Hortense felt timid and homesick when she 
entered her husband’s fine home for the first 
time. She felt almost like an intruder ; her re. 
fined, delicate organization shrank from the 
curious but respectful gaze of the servants, 
who scrutinized their new mistress caf-a-fie, 
One, especially, seemed to torture the poor little 
wife with her half-contemptuous, half- disap. 
pointed stare ; her black, glittering eyes beamed 
upon Hortense as if to reveal their owner’s un. 
favorable impression. This was Elise, the 
housekeeper. 

“ Marie,.show madame her apartment,” said 
she to the spruce femme de chambre, in a tone 
of authority. “So this insignificant bit of hu. 
manity is Madame Rougemaitre, the mistress of 
the Hotel de Jasmin? Ja foi, what a méssal- 
liance!” said the housekeeper with a wicked 
sneer, looking maliciously at Hortense’s retreat- 


Madame Rougemaitre soon found that Elise 
was the power behind the throne; she found 
that this menial, who had lorded it so long, was 
loath to give up the reins of household govern- 
ment into her hands, or even listen to her vari- 
ous commands. Elise was a passionate, selfish 
creature, possessing no intelligence, but a sub- 
tle cunning, which enabled her to accomplish 
all of her vile plans. The submissive wife could, 
therefore, not overrule her rebellious subordi- 
nate, who only knew her power too well. Mad- 
ame Rougemaitre timidly mentioned the state 
of affairs to her husband, who looked at her- 
sternly, and bid her be silent about such 
matters, in which she was no judge. 

The Hotel de Jasmin was the scene of much 
gayety; for the reseveur principal delighted to 
give entertainments. He was, therefore, very 
anxious to have his wife mingle in society, and 
create a furore. But Hortense, who bore so 
much in secret, could not smile when she wished 
to weep: it was impossible for her to mask her 
feelings ; for the delicate play of her features 
disclosed the sentiments of her soul. ~ 

Monsieur Rougemaitre soon saw a marked 
change in his wife’s manner, which aggravated 
him. He endeavored to rouse her out of her 
passiveness. 

“ You are not a bit vivacious. I imagined you 
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to be made of different stuff than this when I 
married you,” he said to her angrily one day, 
after a soirée, when the poor little woman had 
in vain tried to appear hypocritically cheerful, 
put had sadly failed. He stormed, he raved, he 
commanded, but all of no avail; for Hortense 
answered not a word, but sat deeply bowed, 
sobbing hysterically; for she trembled before 
him: her gentle nature feared to enter into con- 
flict with his fiery passion. “ You are a spirit- 
Jess, passionless statue, without life or emo- 
tion,” said he, wrathfully slamming the door. 

Ah! but he never imagined the depth of 
feeling that the white, sculpture-like form of his 
wife possessed; he knew not the agony she 
suffered, the very characteristics of her subdued, 
silent nature, which hid the under-current of her 
feelings, but heightened the intensity of her 
emotion. Her husband could not understand 
her, neither could others ; she was too highly 
sensitive, her nature too deeply imaginative. 
She felt her superiority, especially when mis- 
treated, and stood isolated in her conscious 
pride; for she could not stoop to the vile, nor 
go hand in hand with the wild, frivolous French 
gayéty. Her intellect of dreamy power pre- 
cluded that mutual understanding for which she 
longed; not the wild, romantic sentimentality 
which ended in affaires d’amour—her wishes 
were of a far higher grade than that; yet she 
held companionship with others, as one of them- 
selves, but she remained misunderstood. O, 
how she longed for congeniality! If only her 
husband, whom she felt she dearly loved, could 
comprehend her, if he had not deceived her so, 
if she had had no cause to doubt his honor, she 
would have been a happy woman indeed. Would 
he ever understand her in this life, or after 
death? Elise, whose unlimited sway had never 
abated, helped to make madame’s life still more 
miserable. The servants soon saw how mat- 
ters stood, and acted more in accordance with 
the housekeeper’s will than with that of the 
mistress. 

Three years went by. Madame Rougemaitre’s 
gentle, timid manner had only increased her ri- 
val’s boldness, who did not hesitate to impose 
upon her, grieving and insulting her in various 
ways. Hortense had often given vent to her 
sorrow in weeping ; but her grief had overflowed, 
and gone too far for tears. Each night, for three 
long years, she had stood at the window in her 
apartment, and gazed with upturned, sorrow- 
stricken countenance at the bright, begemmed 
sky above ; and each day she grew sadder and 
paler, her pure, unsullied nature could find no 
congeniality in her home; for her husband had 
ceased to notice her, and had become entirely 








indifferent to her, which wounded her sympa- 
thetic spirit terribly. Elise, whose low, evil 
mind could not comprehend the purity and love- 
liness of the wronged, long-suffering wife, gave 
her a cruel push, as she descended the stairs 
one evening to go ta dinner. Hortense could 
bear no more ; her heart near burst with anguish, 
for she felt her forsaken situation keenly. She 
stood at her window much longer than usual 
that night. The storm-wind moaned sadly with- 
out, in solemn cadences ; anon rousing to perfect 
shrieks, then again lulling into a mournful repose 
or quivering in monotone sadness, they reached 
within her, those lone melancholy tones of a 
suffering spirit ; her heart moaned with the wind, 
for it was heavy with sorrow. She sighed forth 
her anguish in an undertone of grief, mingled 
with a whispered prayer: 

“Why must I pine, why must I grieve here 
alone? O, my Lord, thou only art my King; 
help me, a desolate woman, who has no helper 
but thee. My heart fails me, my spirit quakes 
within me in doubt and fear. Wilt thou not, O 
Lord, regard my call? Wilt thou not accept 
my prayer? for where shall I go, where shall I 
turn for aid? Alas! I am alien here, and a 
stranger,” she murmured with trembling lips. 

She glanced upward, and there her eye was 
riveted to a large star, whose rays of effulgence 
shimmered so brightly, and seemed to look 
down so lovingly at her, as if to comfort her, 
that she shook convulsively with sobs, as she 
bent her head reverently. Her mind wandered 
down the vanished years when, eighteen centu- 
ries before, just such a bright, twinkling star 
had heralded peace to many a troubled soul; 
had “brought good tidings of great joy.” Yes; 
though she had to pass through the deep, black 
waters of suffering, she flew to the foot of the 
Savior’s cross; and she would cling to it like a 
weak reed, shivering in the blast, until her ca- 
lamities were past; for there alone she found 
comfort and peace. 

Her prayers were answered, her sighs were 
hushed, she had found a refuge. She seemed 
to hear the angugshed voice of her bereaved, 
widowed mother, who wept in loneliness, cry- 
ing: “O, my child, my child! come back to 
me; for we are both widowed and forsaken. O, 
that I had known! I would not have brought 
so much misery on thee, my gentle, suffering 
child.” Hortense thought of the shady little 
villa home, and the snug little pension her 
mother received since her father’s death, and 
resolved to leave Strasburg, and-go back to her 
home. “God forgive my husband,” she mur- 
mured ; “but I can not let my child be imposed 
on by that evil one’s boy. I dare not let him 
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grow up under the evil influences that will sur- 
round him ; and I will not be missed.” 

Madame Rougemaitre had indeed left the Hotel 
de Jasmin, and returned to her childhood’s home 
in Weissenburg, where her widowed mother re- 
ceived her with open arms and tear-wet face. 
The baby, the beautiful dark-eyed boy, became 
the joy of his grandmamma’s heart. Whatever 
sorrow Hortense had suffered, was hid by the 
tranquillity of her quiet life. When Monsieur 
Rougemaitre returned several days after, Elise 
triumphantly announced the sudden departure 
of madame and the child. He shrank together 
rather guiltily, yet he was too proud to acknowl- 
edge the pain this news caused him. 

Five years glided by. The baby had become 
a handsome, curly-headed boy of seven years. 
Hortense was the same subdued, quiet woman, 
only a shade sadder. Perhaps her somber little 
widow’s cap, which barely disclosed a smooth 
band of hair, with its pale sheen of dead gold, 
that lay lovingly against her blue-veined temple, 
and the violet shade of her lilac robe, over 
which she wore a snowy doublet, helped to 
make her appearance so sober. A great afflic- 
tion awaited her—the death of her beloved 
mother. This was a terrible blow to the suffer- 
ing woman, And while yet struggling with her 
grief, battling hard to bow submissively and 
“pass under the rod,” trying to cheer her blank 
life with spiritual and philosophical consolation, 
another shock awaited her. This was the news 
of the Franco-Prussian War. But looking he- 
roically into her dark future, she murmured: 
“ All things work together for good to them 
that love God. I know now that my beloved 
mother was taken from the wrath to come.” 

Several weeks after, Weissenburg was panic- 
stricken ; for the Prussians had stormed the city 
from the Vosges Heights. The vine hills, in 
the flush of their autumnal beauty, were over- 
run by myriads of soldiers, who shot down into 
the Rambar, and demolished happy homes. Hor- 
tense and her. little Edward took refuge with a 
distant relative, in the eastern part of the city. 
She had lost her little all, gnd was well-nigh 
penniless. As the Prussians and Bavarians 
advanced, it became more and more dangerous 
in the city. Hortense was well-nigh crushed 
with despair. She saw no outlet or escape. 
“What can I do?” she asked herself. The 
language of inspiration whispered, “Call upon 
me in the day of trouble: I will deliver thee, 
and thou shalt glorify me.” And who was 
there in the wide world that she could look to 
for comfort but to Him who says, “ Look unto 
me, and be ye saved; for I am God, and there 
is none else?” “TI will turn hospital nurse. I 





a 
must do that, or else perish with my chilg, 
We can at least get some food in that Way?! 
And this she resolved to do. 

Time passed. The terrible scenes at Met, 
and Gravelotte were enacted, when there was a 
cry for more nurses. Hortense took her boy 
and stepped into the voiture en route for St, 
Avold. She had plenty of time for thought ; for 
her child soon fell asleep, and there were no 
other passengers. But she could not collect 
her scattered senses. Her mind had become 
so overwrought from the suffering. she had en 
dured for the past weeks, that she dared not 
think what might be in store for her in the 
future. It was too terrible to contemplate; 
To think that she, Madame Rougemaitre, the 
wife of a Reseveur Principal, had become a 
poor, forsaken hospital nurse, was to her ap- 
palling. But she drove these harassing thoughts 
from her mind, and gave herself up to the scen. 
ery surrounding her. 

The Rhine scenery, to which she had been 
accustomed, was romantic and lovely; but, on 
entering the valley of Dahn, it suddenly changed, 
A drowsy, dreamy influence seemed to hang 
over the land; large, massive bowlders, of the 
most grotesque forms, towered high above every 
hill, and numerous ancient ruins lay scattered 
on nearly every eminence; naked precipices 
frowned down into narrow, dark valleys, that 
looked as if nature had forgot to put the finish- 
ing touches upon them, and left every thing 
dead and silent. She contemplated these scenes 
with awe and astonishment, yet they neverthe- 
less left a void; for their entire lack of har- 
mony, their irregular formations, and giant som. 
ber shadows, seemed to cast a gloom over their 
whole surface that annihilated all admiration, 
But when her eye had wandered, with zsthetic 
indifference, over the uncouth time-fingers for 
a while, and had sorted the mixed masses some- 
what, then she felt the:first harsh impressions 
somewhat softened ; for the lofty and sublime 
excited her fancy, as well as the delicately beau- 
tiful; for she fouhd that nature was ever the 
same enchantress, that enforced the human 
soul always to wonder and admire. 

She remembered all of the old legends which 
invested this part of Alsace with so much ro- 
mance. She shuddered a little when thinking 
of the wild, ghostly aspect it presented when 
seen by the pale light of the moon, when the 
high rock-towers cast long, dark shadows, in 
which the lively fancy of the superstitious peas< 
ants can easily discern the Zrdgeister, who 
leave their gloomy caverns at midnight to begin 
their uncouth gambols, and the busy hammers 
of the gnomes re-echo faintly through the rugged 
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motintain-sides, from their mysterious cavern 
deep in the Unterberg. The old mountain 
summits seemed to nod with the breeze, as it 
sighed mournfully through the tall pines. Hor- 
tense was aroused from her reverie by the low 
mutterings of distant thunder; dark storm- 
clouds were gathering angrily. The postilion 
made all possible speed, eager to arrive at the 
little hamlet of Dahn ; for there was no safety 
in the valley. The fury of the storm soon burst 
upon them, giving vent to terrific crashes that 
shook the highlands to the interior. The ele- 
ments battled fiercely, the rain broke down in 
torrents, rushing and roaring down thé mount- 
ain gorges with a rapidity and recklessness that 
broke through all obstacles. The intense dark- 
ness and fury of the storm kept the horses from 
making any headway. On one side of the road 
were two diminutive huts and a large house, 
and towering high above them was the famous 
Maiden’s Leap, a giant mountain -mass that 
seemed a part of the turmoil helping to unfold 
the dark side of nature. Hortense looked anx- 
jously out of the coach-window, when, behold- 
ing the demon-like aspect of the irregular high 
precipice, the nutshell-like houses seemed in 
danger of being demolished by the gloomy mon- 
ster above them. 

They sought refuge in the large house. The 
owner, who was the richest boor in the Dahner 
Valley, bid madame welcome. Rosel, his wife, 
took her and Edward into the kitchen to warm 
themselves. Here was a contrast to the dark- 
ness without. A glimmering rush-light burned 
on the white table; the walls shone resplendent 
with the bright reflection ; a battery of shining 
copper saucepans graced the walls ; innumerable 
brass pans and kettles glittered like unadulter- 
ated gold; the dripping shelves were arrayed 
in gilt-veined porcelain; the earthen tiles of the 
old Datch oven had been scoured to perfection, 
and the white-sanded floor looked equally bright. 
Hortense took it all in at one glance. But her 
eyes turned with astonishment to the figure of 
a woman who entered, bearing two cumbrous 
buckets of water. 

“Who is that?” asked Hortense, eagerly. 

“O, that is only crazy Elise. You need have 
no fear, for she is perfectly harmless,” said the 
hostess. 

“Where did she come from?” asked Madame 
Rougemaitre, in a breath. 

“From Strasburg, several years ago,” was 
the answer. 

Hortense endeavored to conceal her agitation. 

“Was she idiotic from her birth ?” she tried 


‘to ask, quite carelessly. 
“No, madame,” said the hostess, quietly, | takes its name.” 





while stirring the soup. “Lissel, go and pre- 
pare the beds,” said she to the lunatic. 

Elise nodded her head simply, and left the 
room. 

“The poor creature,” continued the hostess, 
“came here about two years ago, with her hus- 
band and two children. They were very poor; 
for Jean, her husband, could not keep even 
black bread and porridge in the children’s mouth. 
What is six or seven sous a day for a family? 
Lissel, Jean’s wife, went also into the fields 
with the rest of the boors’ wives, to earn a few 
sous. Each day she locked the little boys in 
the hut, and ran home for a few minutes at 
noon, to give them their food. But it wrung 
her heart to see them so confined, when the air 
was so balmy and the sun so bright; so she left 
them free, leaving the door of the hovel open. 
They got along very well for several weeks ; but 
one day the little ones wended their way up the 
sides of the Maiden’s Leap. They played and 
toiled until they reached the summit. 

“ Ah, madame,” said Rosel, her eyes rolling 
in superstitious horror, “there never was a hu- 
man being that went up that mountain that 
came down alive. It is a fatal spot. These lit- 
tle children—heaven help their souls !—slipped 
down, and were dashed to pieces. Elise, their 
bereft mother, came home first, when she found 
the mangled bodies of her children. She neither 
shrieked nor fainted. Only low moans escaped 
her pallid lips. When Jean came home, he had 
lost both wife and children, for Elise’s reason 
had fled. She had become insane. The shock 
was too much for her overburdened heart and 
overworked body to bear. Since then she has 
spoken but little. She is utterly oblivious to 
every thing around her but her work, for she 
works and plods without a moment’s rest, un- 
less I compel her to sit and eat, or we make her 
lie down at night. No one can excel her in 
hard labor ; and that is all that is left her in this 
life, for Jean cruelly left her.” 

“The life of the poor is very hard,” said 
Madame Rougemaitre, in a softenec tone. She 
would have wept tears of sympathy any other 
time, but now she only listened with ill-con- 
cealed eagerness. “Ah,” she said, silently to 
herself, “the day of retribution comes at last.” 
She walked to the little window. The mighty 
Maiden’s Leap seemed like an avenging Neme- 
sis, so gloomy and dark were its rugged out- 
lines. 

“Ts that cross on its summits there to com- 
memorate the event ?” asked Hortense. 

“No, madame; that is there in memory of the 
maiden’s leap, the legend from which the mount 
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THE LEGEND. , 

“ Several hundred years ago,” continued the 
hostess, growing loquacious, and flattered by 
the interest that Hortense manifested, “ Eber- 
hard von Randek, a mean froward baron, loved 
the beautiful Jolantha, daughter of the Count 
Friederich von Leiningen. He tried in vain to 
win her, but the chaste countess was already 
betrothed to Arnold Count von Egmont, Baron 
Randek used all of his power to influence the 
countess to break her vows, but Lady Jolantha’s 
pure nature abhorred him. His unholy passion 
turned to the fiercest hate, and he planned her 
destruction. 

“Count Egmont, Lady Jolantha, and a Frau- 
lein Irma, wandered up the mount one morn, to 
view the sunrise from the shrine of St. Maria, 
that was on its summit; for the countess had 
often performed pilgrimages to the shrine. Ran- 
dek, who was a huntsman, appeared before 
them. Lady Jolantha, seeing him, left the trio 
and hastened forward to the shrine. The baron, 
after a few words of greeting, left the courteous 
count conversing with Fraulein Irma, and joined 
the countess, asking her sternly, for the last 
time, to become his wife. Lady Jolantha bid 
him depart, in a tone of authority. Randek bit 
his lip wrathfully, and cast a revengeful glance 
at her, hissing, with suppressed passion, ‘ You 
will regret this.’ But the countess heeded him 
not, and continued gathering her eglantines. 
Count Egmont and Fraulein Irma now came up. 

“¢Count,’ said Randek, ‘I warn you, as a 
friend, not to trust the fickle countess.’ 

“*Wretch, wilt thou dare to speak thus of 
Count Egmont’s betrothed?’ cried the count, 
angrily. 

“*And wilt thou dare,’ answered Randek, 
fiercely, drawing his bow, ‘to doubt a baron’s 
word of honor? Know, then, that the countess 
has not been true to thee. She promised to be 
mine long ere thou didst behold her.’ 

“It is false,’ cried Lady Jolantha, excitedly. 

“¢False,’ exclaimed Randek, triumphantly. 
‘Here, Count Egmont, is the proof. Here is 
my lady’s diamond cross, that she gave to me 
as a gift, in memory of the tie which bound us !” 
Saying this, he drew forth a magnificent cross, 
studded with brilliants. 

“The countess grew pale with terror. 

“*The Lord is my witness that it is not true,’ 
she murmured, bewildered at the Laron’s au- 
dacity. 

‘The count, whose features worked in, des- 
peration, advanced to her, and uttered, nearly 
blind with fury; 

“ ¢ Jolantha, thou shalt die.’ 

“¢ Count Egmont,’ she exclaimed, raising her 


. 





— 
hand majestically, ‘may.1 be dashed into a thoy 
sand pieces if that monster’s tale be true. How 
he came by my diamond cross I know not; but 
I choose death rather than even the shadow of 
dishonor. My God, thou knowest I am inno. 
cent,’ she shricked, in desperation, as she turned 
and flew to the edge of the precipice, 

“She was seized with horror when beholding 
the terrible abyss below. Her lover had madly 
pursued her. One despairing prayer, and she 
took the fatal leap, while the fiendish Randek 
stood smiling satanically above. But the Lord 
had heard her cry, and sent a legion of angels, 
who bore her through a rosy light to the earth 
below. : 

“Count Egmont, nearly frantic with remorse, 
rushed down the rear part of the mount, to weep 
over the mangled body of his beloved. He 
found her safe, in a cottager’s hut, but insensj- 
ble. She recovered. Her innocence having 
been thus proved, she became the count’s wife, 
Randek, who had found the cross at the Shrine, 
where the countess had lost it while praying, 
was severely punished, and would have forfeited 
his life but for the countess’s interference. 

“Each night the cross is enveloped by a holy 
halo.” 

“Very strange,” said Madame Rougemaitre, 
“that the countess was not dashed to pieces,” 

“You see, madam, that proved her inno 
cence,” said the hostess. “But they do say 
that an old, sturdy pine-tree was standing half. 
way down the precipice, into which the Lady 
Jolantha was precipitated, and whose branches 
caught her light-flowing drapery, from whence 
she was rescued by the hard-toiling boors.” 

Hortense stood at the little window, sunk in 
deep thought. She was thinking of the woman 
who had converted her life into an arid desert, 
Yes, this once domineering Elise, who had cap- 
tured her husband’s heart, was now a slave, an 
idiot, sorely punished for all of her wickedness, 

A loud noise was heard without—the stamp- 
ing of horses’ feet, mingled with the clangor of 
arms. Some one halted at the door, rapping 
upon it with a saber. The host inquired who 
was there. “ Captain and three cavaliers of the 
French cuirassiers; open immediately,” came 
from a deep, manly voice from without. The 
host opened the door, when four soldiers came 
storming ‘into the room, clamoring for a meal. 
Seppel, the host, bid them sit down, and went 
into the kitchen to order Rosel, his wife, to 
make ready a meal for them. Hortense, who 
had been absently sipping the sangaree that the 
hostess had placed before her, was quite terri- 
fied by the noise of the men; although she 
was an Alsatian—who are a mongrel race, part 
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German, part French—she yet feared they were 
some of the enemy. The hostess quieted ber 
fears, saying they were only driven to the house 
by the fearful storm. Edward's childish curi- 
osity had led him into the front room, where he 
stood gazing at the bright-equipped soldiers. 
The captain looked with admiring eyes upon 
the dark-eyed, raven-curled child, and took him 
upon his knee. The two, the innocent child 
and the stalwart patriot, conversed amicably 
together. vind 

“Tell me,” said the cuirassier, “how such a 
fine little genti/homme as you has got into this 
boor’s house ?” 

“The voiture brought me,” said Edward, with 
childish simplicity. “Have you got no little 
boy 7” 

Hortense, who had become anxious about her 
boy, stepped to the door, which was merely a 
homespun curtain. She pushed it aside a little, 
and glanced into the room. Her face turned 
white as death when she beheld Edward on the 
captain’s lap, and heard the deep, sonorous 
voice of the cuirassier, as he answered the 
child, saying sadly : 

“No, my boy, I have no one in the wide 
world who cares for me. I once had a little 
boy; but I lost him many years ago.” 

“0, my Heavenly Father, help me!” she 
groaned within hefself, as she felt a weakness 
overcome her. She begged the hostess to show 
her to her room, who took her to a wee cham- 
ber next to the front one. 

Edward came in soon after, telling tall tales 
of the gentilhomme, who had been so kind to 
him. Seeing his mamma at the window, the 
child stopped abruptly; for he knew that some 
deep sorrow weighed her down whenever she 
stood at a window in the night-time. He dis- 
robed, said his evening devotions, and threw 
himself upon the canapé. 

Hortense stood long at the window. Mid- 
night came; and yet the high bed, with its gaudy 
curtain and valance, stood smooth and unruffled 
in the corner. The deep voice of the captain 
had brought back the pain of vanished years ; 
for it was the voice of Monsieur Rougemaitre— 
the voice of her husband. She heard it even 
now ; the voice that sent such a stinging pain 
through her heart, which penetrated to the in- 
nermost depths of her being; a thrill wbrante 
et subtile, which she felt was the intensest action 
of her soul. The storm had subsided; she 
heard the soldiers get up to depart; she knew 
the step of ome so well: she heard him go out, 
mount his war-horse, and gallop off into the 
black night. She felt more lost and alone than 
ever in her life before. There was a terrible 








void in her existence. Save the hard-breathing 
child on the canapé, there was no one who 
cared a straw for her, whether she would die or 
live. To her, with her timid, diffident nature; 
it was awful to be so lost—so alone. She was 
glad when the morning came, and she could 
pursue her journey; for it seemed to her as if 
the giant mountain mass above them exercised a 
supernatural influence over the place. Madame 
Jenevue—for Hortense had taken her mother’s 
maiden name—reached her destination, and was 
installed in one of the wards. She fought a 
sterner battle than many a hero. She tried to 
steel her tender heart to look calmly at the hor- 
rible suffering she had to witness daily. It 
made her so sick, so faint, at first; the groans 
of the dying, the torture of the mangled and 
wounded, the sighs of the despondent, the fierce 
agony of the delirious, combined nearly to crush 
her nervous temperament. 

Yet she gradually overcame these difficulties, 
and became a ministering angel. She gave the 
cup of consolation to many a misspent life ; and 
many a dissipated Frenchman, who had lived 
a reckless life, regardless of the end, drank 
deeply of the proffered divine cup which she 
gladly dispensed. Many a stricken German, 
far from his Father-land, slept the deep sleep 
quietly, under the influence of her smooth Ger- 
man tongue, that lulled him into eternal repose 
by its strength-giving, immortal whispers. She 
was so faithful—so faithful in every thing—in- 
spiring hope, giving encouragement, dispensing 
kind, soothing words, dispersing her gentle 
magnetic influence, and offering unbounded 
spiritual consolation—that all-powerful panacea 
for the suffering—until her own constitution 
began to suffer. 

Monsieur le Capitaine Rougemaitre and Cap- 
itaine Gigot often passed through the wards, 
visiting their wounded comrades. On one oc- 
casion, Captain Rougemaitre stood stone-still, 
gazing intently at a white, pale figure several 
yards from him. It was Hortense, the nurse. 
In the deep recesses of his heart a voice cried 
loudly, “ Hortense! my lost Hortense! O, my 
wife!” He started. It seemed to him as if 
every one in the ward must have heard the cry 
of his hungry, remorseful soul; but no, the 
captain was conversing with a wounded fellow- 
officer, and Hortense was bending over the pil- 
low of a sick soldier. His first impulse was to 
go right up to her and clasp her to his world- 
weary heart; but her widowed garments puzzled 
him sorely. Could she have married clandes- 
tinely? was she mourning for another? This 
thought cut him keenly. He began to have an 
inkling of the suffering she must have endured 
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when he treated her so cruelly those past years. 
And the boy—O, where was his boy? Hence- 
forth the captain haunted the ward daily. He 
came with heavy tread, his visor down, casting 
homesick glances at his wife. He felt that he 
deserved her bitterest hatred and scorn, yet he 
could not remain away. All the misdeeds of 
his past life rose before him, gnawing like giant 
monsters at his heart-strings. The inhuman 
treatment he had exercised toward his gentle 
wife made him wretchedly remorseful. 

One day he came very near to her; for she 
was so absorbed with a dying young Prussian 
that she paid no attention to her surroundings. 

“Ach du bist wie meine Mutter, meine liebe 
Mutter!” (O, you are like my mother, my be- 
loved mother !) was the cry of the German lad. 
“I remember her, although I was a little child 
when she died, I know her—so sweet, so angel- 
like. I can see her look in yours, with your 
bands of yellow hair, mild eyes, and snow-white 
cap. O, you look like my long-lost mother!” 

“My child,” said Hortense, weeping, “are 
you not glad to go to that blessed mother, who 
is waiting, with outstretched arms, to receive 
you ?” 

“ But,” said the poor German boy, with quiv- 
ering lip, “I may not meet her; perhaps I have 
not been good enough.” 

“Do not despair,” answered Hortense; “for 
there is One in whom you can safely trust. 
Cast all of your sorrows on him; he will bear 
them for you. Only lay down every care, every 
pang, and quietly resign your frail self into his 
keeping.” 

“QO, it is so hard for me to realize that God 
will save me; that he will take me to his heaven, 
after all of my sins,” said the dying soldier, 
feebly. 

“ Hast thou not known, hast thou not heard, 
that the everlasting God, the Lord, the Creator 
of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, neither is 
weary? There is no searching of his under- 
standing. ‘He giveth power to the faint; and 
to them that have no might he increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall: 
but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles,’” said Hortense, with deep inspi- 
ration. 

The suffering soldier drank in her comforting 
words eagerly, hanging upon her divine laa- 
guage as if she were an inspired comforter. 

“Fear not,” continued Hortense, her face 
radiant with a holy glow. “Hear what thy 
Father says: ‘Fear not; for I have redeemed 
‘ thee. I have called thee by thy name; thou 





a, 


art mine. When thou passest through the 
waters, I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee ; when thoy 
walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee. For I am the Lord thy God, the Holy 
One of Israel, thy Savior.’ ” 

The dying soldier clasped his hands and mur. 
mured a feeble prayer. Hortense told him of 
the precious blood that washed the blood. 
stained sins of the repentant thief on the cross 
as white'as snow, when he faintly whispered, 
“I believe,” and sank into the everlasting slum. 
ber as quietly as the rustle of angel wings. 

Captain Rougemaitre stole silently away, 
carrying a heavy heart with him; for he felt 
how unworthy he was. Was this his cold, 
statuesque wife, whom he had shunned and 
scorned in former years? Was this gentle be. 
ing—who poured forth her sympathy for even 
one of the hated enemy—the one whom he 
thought was void of all feeling, and whom he 
had cruelly set aside for a pair of flashing black 
eyes and a bundle of wickedness? He felt how 
far above him she was; how far out of his 
reach ; and the further she drifted away from 
him, the more precious she became to him; 
Memory brought back their wedding-day, when 
she, the submissive daughter, had obeyed the 
filial command, and wedded him; and then how 
faithful and true she had been, until, nearly 
crushed by his cruelty, she had left him free! 

It seemed as if a terrible simoom had swept 
across his soul, and left it desolate and dreary. 
He became perfectly reckless, thrusting himself 
into the hottest turmoils of the battles, caring 
not to face death or suffering; for he found life 
no luxury, but a torment. 

Captain Rougemaitre was soon after severely 
wounded, and for several weeks he lay between 
life and death. Hortense, who was in the very 
next ward, knew not that her husband was lying 
iil so near, and that he called for her so longs 
ingly in his delirium, At last he convalesced; 
and, sick and feeble as he was, he asked the 
nurse to bring Madame Rougemaitre. 

“There is no one by that name here,” an- 
swered the nurse. 

The captain gave a description of his wife. 

“Why, that is Madame Jenevue, the widow,” 
was her reply. 

“Have the kindness to bring her here,” said 
the wounded soldier, pleadingly. , 

The nurse stepped into the next ward, and 
bid Madame Jenevue follow her; for Captain 
Rougemaitre awaited her. 

Hortense followed with trembling steps; 
reaching his bedside, she heard a wild cry: 
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“Hortense, my wife! O, give me one word 
of greeting ; tell me you forgive me,” as he 
grasped her hand. 

Hortense gave vent to her feelings in a flood 
of tears. She could answer nothing; but she 
gave him one of her old trustful looks—her soul 
beaming through the mist in her innocent blue 
eyes. After mutual explanations, he asked with 
an anxious look : 

“Where is our child, Hortense, the little 


Edward ?” 
“] will bring him,” she said, as she started 


to go. 

“Stay, Hortense, you will not forsake me the 
second time,” he cried wistfully. 

“ Never,” she answered, “until death us do 

st.” 

She came back soon after, leading her beau- 
tifil boy, who ran up to Captain Rougemaitre, 
clasped his arms around his neck affectionately, 
and ‘called him his dear papa, of whom his 
mamma ‘had often told him. That was a happy 
reunion, Hortense related the strange adven- 
ture at the house under the Maiden’s Leap, 
when they were both under one roof; and little 
Edward put in his words, now and then, with 
great glee; for his mamma would never have to 
stand by the window any more, because his 
papa had come at last, and now her watching 
would cease. 

The captain soon recovered. He-took his 
wife and child to a quiet retreat near Germers- 
heim,.cn the Rhine, where they would remain 
until the close of the fearful war. When trav- 
eling from St. Avold to Weissenburg, Hortense 
was shocked at'the appearance of the country ; 
for it looked sadly devastated: every-where 
traces of the disastrous war were visible. 

When near the Maiden’s Leap, Hortense di- 
rected her husband’s attention to a pitiful object 
in the shape of a woman who tottered weakly 
forward amid the jeers of the boorish soldiers. 
Her eyes looked wildly around, like some hunted 
animal; she caught Hortense’s glance, and 
looked wistfully at her kind, beaming face. 
Hortense, uttering a sharp cry of pain, told her 
husband to stop the vehicle. 

“Why, my love?” he inquired. 

“I must get something,” she said quickly. 

Stepping out, she smiled benignly upon the 
insane, tattered woman (for it was Elise), led 
her gently to the voiture, and ordered the coach- 
man to assist her into it. 

Her husband’s look of surprise was painful 
to witness. 

“Do not be angry with me, Jerome,” she 
said gently. “God has been good to me; why 








should I not be kind to the least one of his 





creatures? I shall take care of this poor 
wreck until death relieves it. I could not rest 
if I left her to perish under the’ starry sky this 
cold, dark night. It seems.as if the Lord had 
guided her wandering footsteps across my path ; 
for he knew that I alone would save her.” 

Captain Rougemaitre looked at his heroic, 
self-abnegating wife in silent. adoration, Hence- 
forth her image would never be erased from his 
heart. Hortense remained in her cottage on 
the Rhine, taking care of the harmless lunatic 
who had been the cause of so much sorrow. 
Elise never recognized her, never knew that her 
benefactress was the one whom she had so de- 
frauded. Captain Rougemaitre went through 
the whole campaign, when he removed.his idol- 
ized wife and family back to Strasburg, whee 
they now live in peace and tranquillity, 





AN AUTUMN SONG. 


BY FLORA L. BEST. 








FA. is the glimmer of golden sheaves, 
For the Summer's work is done; 

And Autumn lists to the dropping leaves, 
In the last, red light of the sun— 

In his long, red light, like the banner bright 
That waves o’er a victory won. 


Calm is the day that hath laid its head 
On the Twilight’s tranquil breast ; 

And stately Autumn doth still her tread, 
With brow to the paling West ; 

She muffles her tread for the beautiful dead, 
For the souls of the roses at rest. 


The Winter hath graves for the bonniest blooms 
That ever the Spring may bear ; 

An angel hath lifted their last perfumes 
To the kingdoms of the air ; 

In those realms of air wind-bugles blare, 

But the white stars shine as if in prayer. 


The face of the Autumn grows stern and cold, 
And her eyes are dull and drear ; 
Her radiant robe, in its purple and gold, 
Is stained with the blood of the year— 
With the blood of the year, once rich in cheer ; 
For she smites his life with her shining spear. 


I see no glory of gathered sheaves, 
For my harvest is yet to be. 

The robin, under his roof of leaves, 
Is making a song for me— 

Is making a song that flows along 
Like the surge of a silver sea. 


The lips of the rose will soon unfold, 
And the sun will kiss them red; 
I shall quaff the light in its limpid gold; 
Till the fragrant Summer is fled ; 
When my Summer is fled, and the sweet,rose dead, 
I shall sleep with her in a dreamless. bed. 
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HEART-CHILDREN. 





BY OPHELIA FORWARD. 


I str and think them o’er— 
Those sweet, dead babes that lie 

With cold hands crossed before, 
And faces toward the sky. 


The first that ever came 
Was a fair, mortal child, 
With an immortal name, 
And mouth that smiled and smiled. 


A year, and somewhat more, 
And all about me said, 

“The pretty child that bore 
The deathless name is dead.” 


T felt the noon grow chill, 
And shuddered in the sun, 
And moaned, as mothers will, 

O’er a lost little one. 


A tiny grave was made, 
Where every tender thing 
That blooms in sun and shade, 

Drops its mute offering. 


And grief, in time, grew blest, 
And sacred as the dead ; 

The sense of pain at rest 
Gives sense of peace instead. 


And some high ministry, 
Touched by all human need, 
Wrought silently for me 
A miracle indeed. 


“ Behold,” it said, “I show 
A mystery of birth, 
Out of transfigured woe, 
The fairest thing on earth!” 


If you but know to paint 
Something above compare, 

With features of a saint, 
And halo on the hair,— 


The face, perhaps, may be 
A trifle sorrow-wise ; 

But some great ecstasy 
Kindles the thoughtful eyes. 


Our lives, betimes, must grow 
Unto some new estate, 

Yielding, before we know, 
The lesser for the great. 


And the sweet heavens bend 
To wayside graves behind, 
And lo! their lilies send 
A breath upon the wind, 


What need to tell the rest ; 
How year by year there came 

A joy with each new guest— 
The same, yet not the same. 


And how I gave them o’er, 
Those clinging babes, that lie 





With cold hands crossed before, 
And faces toward the sky. 


What need to weep and weep, 
Like one who hath not known 

Who guardeth all that sleep, 
Till faith shall find its own, 





POEMS. 





BY HENRY GILLMAN. 





Poems in multitudes lie scattered round us, 
To render them in words we feebly struggle, 
To bind them with entwining cords of music, 
Or hold them in the pigments of the painter,— 
All, all in vain ; they will not be led captive ; 
By man they ever will remain unuttered. 


Come, image me the fantasies of frost-work ! 

Give me the shimmering tissues of the moonshine, 
Veiling our planet in a bridal mist-light— 

Pure poems breathed in marvelous modulation ! 
The massive mountain, clad in royal purple, 
Throned in a wonder of perpetual splendor, 
Crowned with the golden glory of the sunset, 

Or wreathed with rosy garland of the morning,— 
A concrete poem, a thought divinely sculptured ! 
Or ocean, spilling its mysterious music 

Upon a thousand unknown strands and beaches,— 
A wandering minstrel ever uttering sagas ! 


Enough! We are conscious of our imperfection! 
Our hands are feeble, and the work is mighty. 
Nothing like this can we do, wretched pigmies ! 
The Master-poet—he alone makes poems ; 

His thoughts alone are orbed to full perfection, 
And find themselves an ever-new creation, 
Clothing their strength in everlasting beauty ; 
And men are but the fragments of his likeness, 
The shadowy reflex of the All-Suffering ; 

And yet they are an epic for which only 

The Absolute could find articulation. 





TOO BEAUTIFUL FOR EARTH. 





AN angel in the Book of life 
Wrote down an infant’s birth, 
Then added, ere he closed his book, 
** Too beautiful for earth.” 


And, when the reaper Death passed by, 
He read the words, and smiled; 
Then gently fulded in his arms 
The lovely little child. 


The mother wept, but angels sang 
With soft and glad accord ; 

They welcomed the transplanted flower 
In the garden of the Lord. 


The mother wept; she will not weep 
When all her days have run, 

And at the gates of Paradise 
She meets her little son, 
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PLEASANT PATHWAY AROUND THE 
WORLD. 
® 





BY MRS. J. P. NEWMAN. 


E left our first foot-prints behind us in 

New York City, starting from that point 

on our trip around the world. From this 
great American metropolis, we whirled with 
railroad speed through several of the States 
and a portion of Canada. Reaching Chicago, 
the great central point, we saw none of the 
relics of the fire (if arly remain), except, as we 
exchanged cars, the pale moon shone dimly 
through a long line of ¢harred arches, trans- 
forming a railroad depot into a picturesque ruin, 
At Omaha the Union Pacific Railroad com- 
mences, from which we darted, like antelopes, 
over the plains; and, with Longfeliow’s Hia- 
watha, we 

“ Left the fleetest deer behind us,’’ 

satisfied with glimpses of the sierras, and the 
scenery already familiar, until we reached San 
Francisco, where we remained a few days. The 
20th of May we stepped on board the magnifi- 
cent steamship Fapan, and at twelve M. set 
sail, waving adieu beneath a bright sky. Quite 
jn obedience to natural law, the first thing we 
did was to take a survey of the floating palace 
whose apartments were to be our abode for 
twenty-two days. In our Note-book we find 
the following numerical table: “JZay 20¢h.— 
The Pacific mail steamship Fapan left San 
Francisco bound for Yokohama, commanded by 
J. H. Freeman. Registered to carry 1,450 pas- 
sengers ; number of crew, 132; tonnage, 4,351; 
length, 370 feet; breadth, 79 feet; depth of 
hold, 313 feet; cylinder, 105 inches; smoke- 
pipe, 36 feet in circumference. Twelve life- 
boats swung from the upper deck, ready to 
launch, having a capacity for fifty persons each. 
Our state-rooms ample, on the starboard side ; 
in the center, where we will feel but little 
motion.” 

We returned on deck in time to see the quar- 
antine ship Moses Taylor, whose decks looked 
like a little forest of human beings, as those 
standing there gazed at us with mournful as- 
pects, some of them having been transferred 
from our steamer only a few days before. Next, 

~the Golden Gate stood open before us—ever 
open, and yet guarded on either side from for- 
eign invasion by ample fortifications. Anon we 
were gazing out on the grand old Pacific, in all 
its mysterious majesty ; whose surface teemed 
with large ships and smaller craft, a portion of 
the world’s great merchant marine, going and 
coming, laden with treasures from almost every 
nation and clime. 
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When once out of sight of land, which was 
in a few hours after embarkation, we began to 
feel how perfectly isolated we were from the 
world, and to confess to just a little curiosity 
prompting us to know who this small commu- 
nity around us were. We were not long in as- 
certaining that the ‘steerage passengers weré 
nearly all queued Chinamen. Those in the 
first cabin were Americans, English, Germans, 
and at least one Japanese—numbering in all 
less than two hundred. 

After nearly all had retired, we stood and 
gazed, we can not tell how long, out on the 
boundless expanse of waters, as they rolled five 
thousand miles before us, with no fear or dread ; 
for long ago we were devoted students of the 
deep, and were now, as then, looking into it as 
God’s great mirror, to see his glorious image 
reflected as he looked down from the broad, 
blue arch above. Ourselves seemed as nothing, 
and our ship only an atom, amid such bound- 
lessness, while invisible hands let fall the sable 
curtain of night, and hung out thousands of 
stars as lamps to guide us on our ocean path- 
way. Sail on, noble ship! thou wilt be true, 
even amid such immensity, to the precious trust 
committed to thy care; for thou art strong and 
firm, and manned by true, brave hearts and 
hands. We hastened to our state-rooms to 
arrange the not very elaborate paraphernalia ot 
a sea-voyage, lest the old tyrant Neptune, in 
“red-hot haste,” should demand tribute and 
find us unprepared. * 

O, the weary nights at sea! Like little eter- 
nities they seem, when sleep refuses to close 
the eyelids. During the darkness of the first 
night, the tempest gathered and broke upon us. 
Lashed by its fury, our noble vessel writhed 
and creaked like one in mortal agony. When 
we slept for a moment, we imagined we were 
taking lessons of the dashing waves and the 
wild, free winds, those far-famed musicians, 
who were eliciting from their thousand-corded 
harps and full-voiced organs the grandest cres- 
cendos, mingled with the most witching and 
mournful harmonies ever listened to by mortal 
ear! These loud peans at times seemed not 
only to come from harps and organs, but ac- 
companied by trumpets, viols, horns, and the 


et cetera of a grand orchestra, and ending each. 


prolonged strain with the thunder of many. 
waters, which no mortal could count or tame. 
Morning dawned at length, and yet our float» 


ing citadel careened fearfully to the blast, while- 


she plowed grandly amid the purple billows of 


the rolling sea-foam like a thing of life. Strange, - 


all this commotion on a sheet of water which 


Magellan, only a few hundred years ago,. 
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christened Pacific! But is there not gossip afloat 
to the effect that sometimes old ocean drinks 
too much? This may have been his condition 
during the storm; but if so, he did not dis- 
sipate long, for on the third day a bow of 
promise, like a bright triumphal arch, spanned 
the storm-cloud, whereon was written, “ Peace, 
be still.” Could it be possible that the sea that 
then rippled so musically under our keel, was 
the same that only a few days before had dashed 
so wikily against her sides? Then came the 
listlessness of doing nothing. In groups and 
alone, we gazed and gazed out on the blank ho- 
rizon, with occasional twitches of home-sickness 
stealing over us. Then we watched the sea- 
gulls, who, on tireless wing, followed us all 
along the pathway of the sea. Next we pitched 
quoits, an entertaining little game. We read, 
we wrote, we walked, we talked, we ate, we 
drank, we slept, we awoke. And thus day after 
day passed away, except when the Sabbath 
came; then the precious Bible was placed upon 
the ample folds of our dear old flag, and all 
gathered around it, in the social hall, to worship 
God and sing his praise, while our “hands and 
hearts, uplifted to God in prayer, seemed to 
bind the earth, with golden chains, to the very 
feet of God and his eternal throne.” The 
Chaplain of the United States Senate,* and a 
Methodist missionary,f going to Japan, officiated, 
preaching every Sabbath morning and evening. 

One bright morning the cry came welling up 
from all on shipboard, “Lost! lost!” Nota 
golden treasure, for that we might have sent 
down a diver; not a man overboard, for him 
we could have lowered a life-boat; but a day 
lost, that could never return. Tuesday gone— 
the third of June nowhere to be found in the 
ship’s calendar! We deliberately dropped the 
day just as we were eight thousand miles above 
our friends in London, or rather just as we had 
gotten the astronomers at Greenwich com- 
pletely under our feet ; for from the latter point 
we were half-way round the globe. All will 
learn the phenomenon, or rather fact, of the 
lost day—if they have not known it before— 
when they cross the Pacific. But in reality we 
did not lose it at all; only a small portion of 
many days had been added, as we followed the 
sun, until we reached the one hundred and 
eightieth degree of longitude, the point English 
and American navigators have decided as the 
most favorable on the line of the earth’s surface 
for dropping a day going westward and adding 
one going eastward. After having thus solved 
the problem fully, I confess it did muddle my 





*® Rev. Dr. J. P. Newman. + Rev. Dr. R. S. Maclay. 
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brain not a little, to retire Monday night, June 
2d, and awaken Wednesday, June 4th; but far 
better be puzzled a little then, than, having tray. 
eled all around the globe, to get home one day 
before we were there. We concluded the lost 
day belonged, if anywhere, in the Catalogue of 
the wonders of the deep, having seen during all 
the voyage but one whale and a few shoals of 
fish. 

Fune oth. We sat on deck, pensively watch. 
ing a glorious sunset, until the orb of day grad- 
ually buried himself in the sea. The twilight 
that followed had not faded, ere the young moon 
shed over us a soft, weird light, casting a dim 
pathway from her throne down on the trackless 
sea, filling our hearts brim full of the most sacred 
home-memories, and our eyes overflowing with 
something like childish tears, But 

“ Sail on, sail on, thou stately ship! 
Not thine the picture, pause not thou ; 
‘Thy retrospect in ocean dip— 
Fresh prospects widen from thy prow !”” 

Fune 11th. How our hearts leaped for joy on 
this bright morning as we heard, “Land ho!” 
With what delight our eyes welcomed the first 
faint horizon-cloud, as it outlined the shore! 
All were soon on deck to catch the first glimpse 
of land. Our Japanese friend was in such rap- 
ture that he bowed his head, and in broken En- 
glish, exclaimed, “ How do you do, Mr. Japan !” 

It was a balmy June day, and as we neared 
the shores, the land-breezes wafted delightful 
odors from the green hill-sides and terraced gar- 
dens. Our ship, gliding thus up the Yeddo Bay, 
seemed the very poetry of motion. But here 
my pen and my iniagination fail me. I can no 
more describe, than I can ever forget, the mag- 
nificent panorama that unrolled itself to our 
enraptured vision, until the steamer’s engine, 
that had not ceased its motion for twenty-two 
days and nights, like a thing of life, seemed 
gradually to expire. Coolies in all kinds of gro- 
tesque boats swarmed around our steamer for 
baggage and passengers. Their filth and rags, 
the latter covering only a small portion of their 
bodies, were loathing to the sight in contrast 
with the beautiful attire nature had shown us, 
and on which our eyes had feasted all day. 
Alas! is it true, that “only man is vile?” For- 
tunately for us, here is no health officer to keep 
us at bay, no custom-house restrictions to an- 
noy us. Through the courtesy of one of our 
naval officers, we were taken ashore in a superb 
little boat, rowed by sailors dressed in blue. 
At the landing, the American Minister’s carriage 
and fine black horses awaited us, and conveyed 
us to the Oriental Hotel, where rooms had been 
secured for us. 
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Yokohama, Fune 12th. We are really treading 
the imperial soil of the Japanese Empire, and 
how new and strange is every thing! In ad- 
yance of our contemplated trip around the world, 
we read much of men and nations, and stored 
away in our minds all the seed we could gather. 
Now that we are really in a foreign clime, we 
hope the seed will spring up and bring forth 
fruit, and some flowers of thought and knowl- 
edge, that, as the pleasant pathway girdling the 
globe opens before us, we may throw upon the 
altars of the Church we love, as a pledge of our 
gratitude to God in permitting us to see so 
much of his beautiful world. 





THE SWEET SINGERS OF THE FA- 
THER-LAND. 





BY PROFKSSOR WM. WELLS. 





LL who read the papers know that the 
denizens of the Queen City of the West 
are trying the experiment of enlivening their 
rural suburbs and surrounding districts by the 
introduction of singing-birds from Germany ; 
anil, when we learned the gratifying fact, we 
resolved, on the first opportunity, to recognize 
in our feeble way their laudable undertaking by 
chatting with them in the columns of the “Queen 
of the Monthlies” about the sweet singers 
whose notes they so justly covet. " 
It is said to be natural for the Germans to 
sing; and, from what we know of them, we are 
free to declare that they can not help it. They 
acquire the passion in their generous commun- 
ing with nature, and especially with the nature 
of their own meadows and forests ; for the song- 
birds of Germany are pre-eminent in their artis- 
tic qualities, and as such are sought after, the 
workl over. From the banks of the Tagus, the 
Tiber, and the Seine, to those of the Danube 
and the Neva, in the brilliant apartments of the 
palace and the narrower tenements of the poor- 
est toilers, we may find the feathered songsters 
of the German forests, entertaining noble lords 
and fair ladies, or enlivening the otherwise 
cheerless hours of the weary workers of the cities. 
And, far more than we have suspected it, are 
these little musicians brought to our own coun- 
try, and scattered far and near, from sea-coast 
to mountains, over our own land. And these 
involuntary little emigrants thrive and sing 
among us as if they knew no other home, fol- 
lowing the example of the musical German race, 
who precede them, and cover our plains and fill 
our valleys, as soon will do their feathered 
favorites, if the experiment now in progress 
prove successful. 





The exportation of birds from the Continent, 
and especially from Germany, has become so 
extensive that it is reduced to.a perfect system, 
and is the subject of well-authenticated statis- 
tics. The great mart for this trade is Antwerp, 
which gathers its birds from all quarters of the 
earth, but relies for the main portion of its busi- 
ness on the forests and mountains of Germany. 
Hamburg and Bremen are also largely engaged 
in this trade, especially in the exportation of 
canary-birds, of which immense numbers are 
collected and sent away yearly. These are 
gathered from the bird-fanciers in all quarters 
of the country, in some favorable regions of 
which nearly the entire population are engaged 
in the raising of birds for the agents, who regu- 
larly appear, to buy and transport them to the 
trade-centers. 

For more than a century, this bird-trade has 
been an important means of support in certain 
districts, and dealers have made their annual 
visits with a stock of birds to St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, London, Paris, and 
all the capitals of Europe. This business has, 
however, greatly increased since the fleet steamer 
has learned to plow the waves over the ocean 
to the shores of the New World. The canary, 
especially, is the favorite bird among us, and 
the Germans have learned to know that we have 
more money to buy them than careful patience 
to rear them; and therefore they gladly take 
advantage of the opportunity to bring them to 
our shores, and exchange their golden pets fort 
our silver dollars. And so it is affirmed that at 
present no less than two hundred thousand 
canaries are annually sent to us from Hamburg 
and Bremen alone. 

The entire export of German canaries is said 
to reach the enormous figure of seven hundred 
thousand annually, English steamers being en- 
gaged in their transport to distant Australia, to 
say nothing of the immense number demanded 
in London for the English supply. These in 
Germany are supposed to represent a value of 
about one million of dollars, which is nearly 
doubled by the time they reach their place of 
destination. This, it will be seen, is no insig- 
nificant sum to be flowing yearly into the modest 
homes of the poorer classes of the mountainous 
regions of Central Germany. The chain of the 
Hartz Mountains is the region where this in- 
dustry is the most largely developed, and the 
bird-dealers of the Hartz and Thuringia are the 
principal exporters. In the little city of Alfeld, 
in this region, there is one dealer who alone is 
said to send away some ten thousand canaries 
a year; and in a neighboring city, not far from 
Gotha, are four who make annual voyages across 
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the ocean with an assortment of canaries. And 
we say assortment with serious intent, for it is 
surprising how very different the birds are in 
the quality of their notes, according to the 
region in which they are raised. The birds of 
the Hartz are especially valuable for the purity 
and strength of their song, and command very 
high prices for this reason. 

And the central point of this excellence is 
found in the little city of Andreasberg, in the 
highlands of the Upper Hartz. This is consid- 
ered the banner town for raising the most and 
the best birds of the district, and is therefore 
the principal seat of the canary-breeding guild. 
Nearly every house is the home of a bird- 
fancier, and the entire household, young and 
old, live for the business. Here the very great- 
est care is displayed in the production of birds 
of a good, pure, and soft note ; and the differ- 
ence between a beautiful “ triller” of Andreas- 
berg, and an ordinary “screamer ” is so patent, 
even to an ufskilled ear, as to be observed in 
the very first efforts of the performer. For 
miles before one reaches this famous bird-town, 
evidences of its ruling passion are perceived 
in the houses of the suburbs, from each one of 
which a flood of song is pouring forth out of 
canary throats. The four thousand inhabitants 
live mostly in small wooden houses, arranged 
along a mountain road over a mile in length. 
The passage is so steep that every vehicle must 
have its brakes, and, in Winter, every man and 
woman ice-spurs. Mining is the principal occu- 
pation of the men, and this brings them so 
scanty an income that their wives and children 
are glad to supplement it with the well-earned 
proceeds from bird-raising. 

It is calculated that about three hundred of 
them sell yearly about one hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of birds—some more, some less. 
The half of this is expended in food and requi- 
sites for the business ; so thateach family, on an 
average, may be said to clear one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. A very modest sum, it is 
true, but one for which the miner’s family is 
truly grateful, and which saves them from anx- 
iety and suffering. The little wooden bird- 
cages, in which the canaries are transported by 
the dealers, bring some eight thousand dollars 
yearly into the place, and they are mostly made 
by elderly and feeble folk, who make a com- 
fortable living in their manufacture. The prep- 
aration of food, and especially the supplying of 
eggs from the valley, afford a good occupation 
to teamsters and dealers; and thus all Andreas- 
berg is more or less interested in the production 
of canaries. The business, like most others, is 
subject to good and bad years: in cold and 
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windy seasons, the birds have little inclination 
to pair, and violent thunder-storms in the night 
frighten the females from the nest, and interfere 
with the hatching of the brood. Infectious dis. 
eases sometimes break out among the birds, 
and in a few days destroy thousands, and ruin 
their owners. The price of the young birds 
varies greatly according to seasons, though for 
the last ten years it has been steadily on the 
increase. 

The great object of these bird-raisers is to 
obtain a pure song, and the means by which to 
secure this is gained only by observation and 
experience. Great care and skill alone have 
gained to Andreasberg its wide reputation and 
prosperous trade. Every young male canary 
easily acquires the note that it hears in its 
youth, and can thus become a good, pure, and 
soft singer ; but also, on the contrary, it may 
be trained to become an insufferably shrill 
screamer. The breeders of Andreasberg there. 
fore remove from their aviaries immediately 
every bird with a harsh, shrill note, and pre- 
serve the best males for a new stock, and have 
thus by degrees cultivated a splendid race of 
birds, famous for purity and volume of song, 
The best of these are kept as master-singers 
for the young birds, and are so valuable that 
they bring from twenty-five to thirty dollars, 
and even more. 

A good many rare stories are told regarding 
these choice birds. A poor miner recently died, 
leaving little to his children but a bird of fine 
repute in the town. They succeeded very well 
in distributing his effects till they came to the 
bird. As this could not be divided, there was 
quite a contest, and finally a quarrel, regarding 
it. The judge decided that it should be put up 
at auction, and the proceeds divided, when it 
was sold for thirty dollars—a large sum for 
these modest rustics. As a good bird is a 
desirable teacher for the young, so a poor one 
is a nuisance, even in the neighborhood. Two 
neighbors lived peacefully beside each other for 
years, until they quarreled about the song of 
their respective birds. As a means of revenge, 
one of them procured a bird with a shrill, coarse 
note, and hung it on the side of his house, so 
that all the birds of his neighbor could dis- 
tinctly hear it. By this trick, the young males 
were utterly ruined as singing-birds; so that 
their owner could find no sale for them. | 

This susceptibility of being trained to cer- 
tain notes is so decided in the canary that 
they will sometimes learn fixed melodies. But 
this requires, in the first place, birds of the 
best class, and then skilled trainers from their 
earliest youth. There are individuals who 
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follow this business, and make large gains at it. 
The young birds are kept apart from all others, 
so that they never hear their natural song; and 
are frequently confined in rooms quite dark, so 
that their attention may be attracted by nothing 
but what they hear. The trainers then take 
musical boxes performing the desired tunes, 
and set them running for hours at a time, so 
that the bird hears and knows nothing else 
than these; and is at last tempted to try its 
skill at the melody, out of sheer desperation. 
We have heard birds, thus trained, performing 
airs from the operas with much skill. An in- 
sanely enthusiastic American of our acquaint- 
ance resolved to bring home a canary that would 
sing “Yankee Doodle.” He suggested the 
matter to a trainer, who undertook the task for 
a good round sum, if successful. In a few 
months, sure enough, he brought us a bird that 
sang the national air completely, and with so 
much enthusiasm that he fairly danced on his 
perch while rolling out the rollicking notes. In 
addition to this, he played the famous “ Hunter’s 
Chorus,” with such vém that we sometimes 
thought his little throat would burst with song, 
He was voted a success; and same two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars were paid for him and a 
mate bird with other airs. 

But it is said that considerable cruelty is fre- 
quently practiced on the birds to force this un- 
natural song from them, such as keeping them 
in dark rooms, highly heated, and feeding them 
with stimulating food to develop a high nervous 
state, which makes them soon wear out; so 
that these costly birds are generally dear bar- 
gains. And then the good birds are forced to 
excessive breeding, which weakens and finally 
destroys the brand; so that the greedy owner 
is sometimes obliged to go to work and raise a 
new line. And then the vagaries of fashion 
even get the better of these bird-trainers ; they 
sometimes run mad on certain trills and rou- 
lades and quavers ; and the birds that can per- 
form the most ridiculous and outlandish things 
are considered in the height of the mode, and 
none other for a time command high prices. 
That these whims result in torture for the birds, 
we need hardly add. 

The most of the bird-raisers have fixed con- 
tracts with certain heavy dealers, who take all 
their stock, while others will sell hundreds of 
birds, by merely exhibiting their master-singer, 
and guaranteeing that all have been raised 
under his pupilage. The trade begins about 
the end of October, when the birds have at- 
tained age and a good song; and then, for a 
month or two, Andreasberg swarms with dealers 
from all parts of the country. The present 


price for good birds on the spot is about two 
dollars ; but at this rate the dealer must take a 
whole brood. If he will choose his birds, he 
pays three, four, five, or even much more in 


‘certain cases. The birds, when purchased, are 


placed in the little wooden cages that we now 
so frequently see in this country; these are 
bound together in packages of fifty for conven- 
ient transportation, and the whole is provided 
with a linen cover for protection from cold 
draughts and storms on the journey to the 
ports, most of which are made on the backs of 
porters, who plod’along for weeks at the rate of 
fifteen or twenty miles a day, carefully tending 
and feeding their birds at fixed and well-known 
stopping-places. And thus these feathered chil- 
dren of the Hartz Mountains wander to all parts 
of the world, from the harems of Constantinople 
to the houdoirs of Fifth Avenue. 

We have confined our remarks thus far mainly 
to canaries, as illustrative of a system; but the 
bird raisers and trainers *have a much larger 
field. They deal in the bullfinch, linnet, thrush, 
lark, blue and red robin, nightingale, and a nu- 
merous category of the feathered tribe, whose 
names, even, we do not pretend to know, but of 
which we shall soon practically know more, if 
those amateurs succeed who are now endeavor- 
ing to acclimate them to our forests and gar- 
dens. The bullfinch is very docile in the train- 
er’s hands, and we have seen hundreds of them 
coming from their homes in the Black Forest, 
singing away while being borne to distant lands. 
Upper Hesse and Thuringia are noted for their 
trade in finches of various kinds, and indeed for 
most of the prima-donnas of the forests. 

Nearly all the great sea-ports of Europe are 
emporiums for the exchange of birds to all 
quarters of the world. Of these, London is the 
principal, and then come in order Hamburg, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Antwerp, Rotterdam, etc. 
Antwerp may be considered a bird and beast 
exchange of the first order. In its rich. and 
finely kept zodlogical gardens is held, every Au- 
tumn, an extensive exposition and auction-sale 
of the hairy and feathered tribes, where nearly 
all the great dealers of Europe give each other 
rendezvous for settling accounts and entering 
into newengagements. The greatest bird-dealer 
in Germany is Reiche, in Alfeld. After him, 
comes Hagenbeck, in Hamburg, with all sorts 
of animals for the zodlogical gardens, for which 
there is an ever-increasing demand. He is said 
to sell some thirty thousand foreign birds 
yearly; so it would seem that this great trade 
is likely to become the monopoly of the most 
genial and musical nation of the world.. For 





the heavy dealers in other countries are nearly 
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always Germans. The controller of the Lon- 
don market is Jamrach, a German, who has 
connections with nearly every port in the world ; 
and, besides selling about forty thousand birds 
yearly, puts into the market all kinds of animals, 
alive and dead, as well as shells and all sorts of 
natural curiosities. His shop in London is a 
marvelous museum, whiere the sailors from 
every port of Orient and Occident, of every 
race, color, and clime, bring him the curiosities 
which they have gathered on their voyages, with 
a view of turning them into money for the pur- 
suit of pleasure while on shore. If he has 
time, and is in the humor, to take you into his 
rear garden, you will be quite as likely to stum- 
ble over an elephant or encounter a lion, as to 
see the whole category of birds, from the eagle 
to the sparrow. Rice is another heavy dealer 
in London, and Sutherland in Amsterdam, both 
of whom sell yearly thousands of birds from 
Southern Asia and Western Africa; and, in the 
aggregate, about four hundred thousand for the 
poultry-yard, the aviary, the park, or the cage. 

In France, Boisson, of Bordeaux, and Cre- 
mieux, of Marseilles, are the leaders of the 
bird-trade, and the principal business in Russia 
is carried on by two Germans in Moscow, who 
are now engaged in largely extending the trade 
in German birds to Southern Russia and Asia. 
And any one who is curious in the matter will 
do well, while in New York, to take a walk 
through William Street, for instance, if he de- 
sires to see who owns the emporiums of the 
bird-dealers in the great metropolis of our 
country; and the same experience will reward 
an investigation in all our minor ports and in- 
land cities,—every-where it is the Germans who 
are found among the birds. 

Besides the regular dealers, who make this 





their life-work and the means of support, there | 


are in all German cities hosts of amateurs of 
birds and beasts. The head-quarters for these 
are the Crystal Aquarium Palace of Berlin, and 
the zodlogical gardens of Berlin, Cologne, Bres- 
lau, Frankfort, and Hanover. For Germany, 
the great aquarium of Berlin, with its unsur- 
passed attractions in the entire realm of ani- 
mated nature, and its giant aviary, with several 
thousand of the rarest specimens of the feath- 
ered world, is the richest and most reliable 
source for amateurs in their desire to procure 
genuine specimens, most of which are there in 
duplicate and for sale, or to be obtained by or- 
der. The business of exchange of specimens 
is also there carried on largely. In connection 
with these rare amateur collections are found 
some of the first ornithologists of Germany, 
who are making rare discoveries in regard to 





| They are the accepted high-priests of all knowl- 
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birds of all climes by extensive travels, and are 
meeting with great success in acclimating man 
kinds, which have not hitherto been able to 
exist away from their native retreats. This is 
done by a close and scientific observation of 
the habits and needs of the birds, and preparing 
for them a home as near as possible, in temper. 
ature, surroundings, and food, like the one they 
have been taken from. 

These scientific gentlemen are also doing a 
good work in elevating the occupation of bird. 
raising, and giving to the ordinary persons en- 
gaged in the business such directions, in the 
form of manuals, as enable them to proceed 
more intelligently in their work, and more hu- 
manely toward the birds. One dealer in Co. 
logne was discovered practicing cruelty toward 
the birds in training for song, in accordance 
with our allusion above, and a public complaint 
was made against him, which brought him to 
his senses. He was accused of putting out the 
eyes of the birds with hot needles, or at least 
of thus searing them to destroy the sight, that 
they might become better singers, and in other 
ways brutally treating them with a view to make 
them more valuable at his counter. The gen- 
tleman in question was subjected to an immedi- 
ate investigation, which was followed by a se- 
vere punishment, that will have its influence in 
breaking up the disgraceful practice. 

The catching, taming, and raising of birds, is 
considered by the Germans one of the finest 
of artistic occupations with which to increase 
our refined pleasures ; and they wage a cease- 
less war against the brutal robbery of nests, 
and the wanton destruction of the mere sports- 
man. And two men, who have made them- 
selves famous and beloved in Germany for their 
love of birds and their defense of the feathered 
songsters, are the Brehms, father and son. 


edge regarding birds, which they/have studied 
in more than sixty degrees of latitude, and 
have described in a manner equaled by no living 
men. The son is now in charge of the Berlin 
aquarium, wearing the mantle of his father, 
who has recently gone to his rest. But nearly 
fifty years ago he advanced the following views 
regarding his loved Profeges: “I maintain 
boldly, that birds are ennobled by being tamed. 
How they learn to know and love their owner! 
They greet him when he rises early, or returns 
after a longer or shorter absence, and endeavor 
in every way to testify to him their affection 
and gratitude. They notify him when one of 
their fellow-prisoners escapes from the cage, or 
when any other irregularity occurs. They are 
capable of a high degree of culture, and possess 
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a certain intellectual capacity which they ac- 
quire by intercourse with man. They become 
affectionate, grateful, and sympathizing, and 
show to their keepers, in the clearest manner, 
indications of joy or sorrow.” 

The younger Brehm goes still farther, and is 
very energetic in his defense of the custom of 
caging birds for ornament and pleasure. He 
argues about as follows on this subject: The 
bird in the cage, the aviary, or the park, is a 
domestic animal, and not an unhappy prisoner. 
The dog, the horse, and the goat may not have 
felt specially honored in being subjected to the 
will of man; but are they not all better off, 
when kindly treated, than in their wild state? 
The colt may find no great pleasure in being 
saddled, or harnessed to the vehicle; but all 
our domestic animals need at first to be tamed 
and controlled, and, therefore, we confine them, 
and bring them under subjection. And thus 
we tame our domestic birds. And they are at 
least quite as comfortable under these circum- 
stances as any other domestic animals. The 
latter are cherished by love, the former by in- 
terest. Those who are so zealous in their op- 
position to the confinement of birds, make no 
scruples in subduing the horse, the ass, or the 
ox, and putting them to hard labor. They take 
from the sheep its wool, and from the fowl its 
. young, to serve their purpose. 

None of the cruelties that are often practiced 
with impunity on the ordinary domestic ani- 
mals can reach the birds, which are cared for 
by those that love them. Not only the Brehms, 
but nearly all their colleagues among bird ama- 
teurs, contend, from study and experience, that, 
properly treated, domestic birds are happier in 
their imprisonment than their kind in the forest, 
subject to all the accidents of forest, plain, and 
field. Millions of human beings cherish and 
love their caged birds, and grieve wlyen their 
favorites cease to hop and sing in their pres- 
ence. They would gladly help them in suffer- 
ing, and save them from pain and death, if they 
only knew what todo. And in this respect the 
manuals of the Brehms prove a treasure to 
bird-owners ; for in these they learn the art of 
treating them in sickness, and caring for them 
in health. For many people, whose occupations 
confine them to their homes or rooms, it is 
almost a necessity to have a bird near them. 
It helps them to work and to live; and they 
see in it not a poor prisoner, but a companion 
and friend. 

And the accusation that the forests are 
stripped of their vocal tenants, and the cho- 
ruses of the fields destroyed, is hardly a fair 
one ; for the more the birds are loved and cher- 





ished at home, the more they will be protected 
in their native wilds. And the most of the 
birds in trade, like the canaries, are born and 
raised in captivity, and would not exist without 
special care and training; and liberty to them 
would be like liberty to the dog without its 
master. They need, and profit by, the care of 
man, , 

And then the raising of birds is in reality 
largely confined to foreign ones; and in this 
way thousands of birds of foreign origin from 
Africa, South America, and the islands, are 
brought into commerce, after having afforded a 
comfortable support to those engaged in sup- 
plying them. And the most of these acclimated 
strangers thrive and increase under good care, 
and seem soon to enjoy the keenest pleasure in 
singing and mating, and assuming the cares of 
maternity. So the Germans at least feel fully 
justified in taking and raising birds as a charm 
to the household and a means of social refine- 
ment, and, in many instances, have been suc- 
cessful in carrying the effort still farther, as in 
the one now being made to acclimate the sweet 
singers, not only to our cages, but also to our 
gardens and groves. 





CASTELAR—REMINISCENCES OF 
ITALY. 





BY THE EDITOR. 





OR centuries, Rome and Italy have occu- 

pied a large space in the perspective of 

human affairs. We have seen the Eternal 
City and the classic peninsula through many 
eyes. Our latest glance is through the medium 
of Castelar’s “ Recuerdos de Italia,” translated 
from the Spanish by Mrs. Arthur Arnold, and 
published by the Harpers under the title, “Old 
Rome and New Italy.” Of the fidelity of the 
translation we can not speak, as we have not 
seen the original, and might not be adequate 
judges if we had, as the rust of many years of 
disuse and neglect has gathered on our college 
acquaintance with the liquid speech of Cer- 
vantes and the Iberian Peninsula. In its pres- 
ent dress, the book has the merit of reading like 
an original composition in English, and does 
not betray, in any marked degree, Spanish 
idiom. Its author, Emilio Castelar, is a prom- 
inent author, orator, and politician ; the leader 
of the Republican party; made president, in 
August last, of the Spanish Cortes, the legisla- 
tive body of the kingdom, “composed of nobil- 
ity, clergy, and representatives of cities.” He 
was born in 1832, two years after the unfor- 





tunate Isabella, and: one year before the baby 
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queen was, by the death of her father, Ferdi- 
nand VII, placed upon the throne, which, in 
1868, she was compelled to leave in the double 
odor of social infamy and political ostracism. 
Papal and kingly absolutism culminated in Eng- 
land two centuries ago.. The Cromwellian Rev- 
olution was the parent of the American a cen- 
tury later; and both were the forewarners of the 
social earthquake that ingulfed ecclesiastical 
and feudal France, and left a laity, poorly edu- 
cated for such a task, vainly endeavoring to 
clear away the dedris trying to construct new 
systems out of the ruins of the old. The great 
writers and actors of the present century in 
Europe have warred upon absolutism, and fought 
ana pleaded and bled for freedom, republicanism, 
democratic constitutions, — Kossuth, Mazzini, 
Cavour, Garibaldi, Guizot, Lamartine, Thiers, 
and hundreds of lesser note. Foremost among 
the later advocates of freedom is Castelar, as 
Spain has been one of the latest to make trial 
of republicanism. As the Bourbons, Legiti- 
mists, and Orleanists prowl around France, so 
the Bourbons, Legitimists, and Carlists prowl 
like wolves about Spain. Left upon the throne 
by the allies in 1814, after they had freed the 
land from French usurpation and the Bona- 
partean incubus, Ferdinand VII married four 
wives to secure an heir to his throne—a female 
at last, excluded by the Salic Law from inherit- 
ance. He swept this obstacle out of his way, 
and left his daughter and kingdom a forty-years’ 
war with the male Carloses, who, up to this 
day, claim the throne, and keep whatever hap- 
pens to be in power—regency, queen, junta, 
provisional government, king, or republic—in 
perpetual uproar. They are the representatives 
of the Papacy and old absolutism to-day, and 
would speedily reduce the land to the despotism 
of/the Middle Ages, if they could but come at 
the reins of power. There.is no faith nor con- 
science in a Papal Absolutist or a Bourbon. 
Castelar was born to all this turmoil, cradled in 
emeutes, and reared on revolutions and insur- 
rections. Disturbances are as chronic in Spain 
as in Mexico. Where, in England or America, 
a desired change would be brought about by the 
ballot-box, a change of cabinet, or the resigna- 
tion of a ministry, in Spain or Mexico they 
resort to violence, riots, barricades, bloodshed, 
and revolution. In 1854, when twenty-two years 
of age, in the first flush of manhood and major- 
ity, Castelar was editor-in-chief of the Zribune, 
the most democratic sheet of the times; and 
in 1864 he established a journal of his own, 
the Democrat, in which he vented those mystico- 
theological opinions every-where so apparent in 
his speeches and writings. In 1866, he took 





a. 
part-in the insurrection leaded by the unfore 
tunate General Prim, and suppressed by -Ser. 
rano. Deprived of his Professorship of History, 
and Philosophy in the Madrid University, and 
condemned to death, Castelar passed the fron- 
tiers; and found refuge for the next two years 
in Germany, France, England, and Italy. He 
thus summarizes his wanderings in the work 
before us: “Tired of politics in Madrid, of 
commerce in London, of gayety in Paris, and 
even of nature in Geneva, I took refuge in 
Rome, in order to spend some happy hours 
with history, art, and religion.” Driven out of 
Rome, “the eternal refuge for all the unfor- 
tunate ” (provided these unfortunates are full- 
blooded Papists and not liberals), on account 
of sympathy with Garibaldi and Mazzini, our 
author journeyed to Naples, and described, in 
the same philosophic manner in which he looks 
at Rome and Naples, Venice and Pisa. His. 
work is not, as he says in the Preface, “a book 
of travels,” not much of “the present life and 
manners of Italy;” it is “an essay on Italy, 
rather than a description.” It is a striking 
observation of his that “a journey to Italy is a 
journey through all periods of history.” We 
are taken back to ancient Hesperia, the Latins, 
Romulus, kings, consuls, republic, empire, polit- 
ical rise, grandeur, and decay—to unrivaled splen- 
dor in arts and arms, the broken trophies of 
which lie scattered profusely in all directions, 
above and beneath the soil. 

Of course, Romé is the center of Italy. It 
was for eight hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, it has been for eighteen hundred years 
since. Of course, Castelar speaks of Rome with 
enthusiasm. What traveler does not? “To 
see the Eternal City was long the dream of my 
existence, one of the most anxious desires of 
my heart. As a boy, the Roman religion spoke 
to me of God, of immortality, of redemption. 
In youth, the Latin language was my chief 
study. On entering the portals of university 
education, Roman literature and Roman law 
inspire the mind with an earnest desire to see, 
those hills whence so much light has shone 
upon human consciences; those sepulchers 
which inclose illustrious remains, which have 
nourished the plant of civilization upon our 
earth; the stones, embrowned by sun and time, 
where consul and tribune have carved their. 
names, apostles and martyrs their crosses.” 

In another passage he photographs the Eter« 
nal City still more vividly: “ Rome—the city. 
which gave us jurisprudence with her prztors, 
liberty with her tribunes, authority with her 
Cesars, religion with her priests; the city on 
which the annals of the human race are written; 
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the temb of antiquity; the triumphal. arch 
ym which the modern ages have been 
ushered; the temple to which generations of 
Catholics have come for fifteen centuries, seek- 
ing spiritual light; Uke great school in which 
artists learn, before thousands of statues and 
columns, the secrets of the chisel; the battle- 
field on which lie buried the gods of ancient 
theologies, brought to the Pantheon on cars of 
triumph; the city most august and powerful 
that has ever existed on the earth; that which 
still directs the conscience of a part of the 
human family by the mysteries which arise from 
its majestic ruins.” In eloquent passages like 
this, the “Reminiscences” of M. Castelar 
abound. To transcribe them all would be to 
transcribe a considerable portion of the volume. 
Fit corollaries to his vivid descriptions are the 
profound philosophic reflections and observa- 
tions he every-where interjects upon his pages. 
The Swiss Cantons are “ peopled by a vigorous 
and hardy race, which realizes the greatest hap- 
piness known to human society—the union of 
liberty andl democracy ;’ “The marvels of mod- 
ern progress have made us forget the sentiments 
hidden in the depths of the soul ;” “ From the 
time that all social employments became laic, a 
theocratic government became impossible ;” 
“Spain destroyed herself to save Catholicism ;” 
“ Mozart, the Raffaelle of music ;” “ Palestrina, 
the Michael Angelo of the lyre.” Here is a 
passage that is sufficiently transcendental: “To 
comprehend the immortality of which we dream, 
we must set behind the limited visible horizon 
and the unlimited rational horizon, behind every 
thought of life, interminable perspectives, dis- 
tant and immense, presentiments which over- 
come us with beauty, glowing colors on magic 
palettes, the inspirations of celestial poetry, the 
ideas we have evoked from the dust of ages and 
the abyss of history.” 

Every page of our author shows that he isa 
poet as well as a philosopher, historian, politician, 
and orator. That he should be an artist, and 
fully able to comprehend the beauties of art, 
and to criticise intelligently and judiciously, we 
should naturally suppose, when we recollect that 
he was educated at Madrid, the seat of the 
finest art-gallery in Europe, “the largest and 
finest collection in the world.” Among its two 
thousand pictures are the masterpieces of Ve- 
lasquez, Murillo, Rubens, Vandyke, Titian, 
and Raffaelle. Americans, in Europe, wander 
among the forests of statues, and gaze at the 
Square miles of pictures, in ignorant astonish- 
ment and unceasing wonder. Not so Castelar: 
his eyes are those of a virtuoso, his judgments 
and criticisms those of a connoisseur. He 
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readily distinguishes Papal tinsel from pure, 
Grecian art. He is able to name at once works 
of merit, and to refer them to their appropriate 
schools and masters, He readily distinguishes. 
the Catacombs of the different centuries. He 
notes what every learned archzologist notes, 
that there is no modern Romanism in the Cata- 
combs, the Christianity of the first three cent- 
uries. He closes his reflections on these won- 
derful subterranean tombs, these monuments 
of a simplicity of faith and practice, which is 
at once a contrast and a reproach to the gor- 
geousness of modern Rome, with one of those 
poetical outbursts so common in his pages: 
“T confess that all the religious sentiments and 
recollections of my childhood took possession 
of me as if the first faith was still living. 1 re- 
membered the humble church of my native vil- 
lage, with its religious festivals; the Virgin 
Mother among clouds of incenses and the mel- 
ody of the organ; the processions which came 
forth to bless the fields in the May mornings, 
when the poppy unfolded her petals among the 
corn and the thorn-tree glowed with rosy blos- 
soms; the chant of the Litany repeated by 
many voices; the sound of the bell floating in 
air and inviting to vespers, while the last shad- 
ows of day died over the mountains, and the 
first stars of the evening arose in the immensity 
of heaven.” It is an evidence of growing civ- 
ilization, the softening of savage manners, the 
horror of this nineteenth-century Spaniard over 
a picture of his own creating—the resuscitated 
Roman amphitheater, with its gladiator duels, 
its wild-beast combats, its arena of agony and 
gore. How like is the following to the descrip- 
tion of a Spanish bull-fight; The crimson 
blood flows and smokes in the circus. One 
man has slipped and fallen. One falls, pierced 
by a single wound given through his buckler. 
That one writhes in insupportable anguish, which 
looks like an epileptic spasm. Mutilated limbs, 
torn intestines, groans of anguish, the death- 
rattle of the expiring, faces contracted and 
fixed, last sighs mingled with lamentations, 
cries of rage and desperation,—all this is a 
grand spectacle for the Roman public, who 
shout, clap their hands, become intoxicated, in- 
furiated ; following the combat with nervous 
anxiety, straining their eyes from their sockets 
to see more of the slaughter, opening their 
lungs and nostrils to inhale the bloody vapors.” 
Advancing civilization has mitigated these 
bloody horrors, even in Spain, and shamed 
Rome out of the. horrible practice of reducing 
boys, for the sake of their voices, to the condi+ 
tion of Eastern evirati. Our author says the 
“choirs of the Sistine Chapel have greatly 
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degenerated ;” “ Women are not allowed to sing 
in the choir of St. Peter ;” “The choirs decay 
because there are now no families so despicable 
as to sacrifice their sons for money.” 

In the description of the Titanic creations 
of Michael Angelo, our author revels. We 
would like to extract, but have not space for 
his voluminous criticisms. Of the wonderful 
frescos, he says: “I should like to define these 
figures: they are really superhuman ; but, for all 
that they possess of spirit or durability, all are 
alike human, all the offspring of those two ele- 
ments of our existence which have produced so 
much grandeur—aspiration for the infinite, and 
sorrow for reality—against which the soul is in 
perpetual warfare, against which it ever dashes 
despairingly, longing vainly to diffuse itself in 
the invisible, in the immensity, in the mysteri- 
ous, and returns baffled, to fall on its narrow bed 
of clay with sighs and trembling.” 

But Roman art, grand as it is, had less attrac- 
tion for our traveler, and is of less conse- 
quence to the world and the reader, than Ro- 
man politics. Living men are better subjects 
fur study than dead statues. The acts of 
Churches, councils, and armies are of more 
interest than pictorial representations of con- 
claves, sieges, and battles. In this country we 
are perpetually told by Roman editors that we 
know nothing about Romanism. A good deal 
of what we do know is derived from Romish 
sources. And here is one more witness on the 
stand, a born Roman Catholic, reared in Spain, 
the home of the Inquisition, and the most Rom- 
ish of the Romans—equal to stupid Austria, 
and surpassing Italy itself, in devotion to the 
Roman See. We have been accustomed to be- 
lieve that modern Romanism is composed of 
three elements—Judaism, old Roman paganism, 
and Christianity—in about equal proportions. 

“Do you really believe,” asks Castelar, “ that 
paganism has been rooted out and destroyed in 
this land of Rome?” The temples of paganism 
were converted into Christian churches, with 
little change beside change of name. The Par- 
thenon becomes the Church of All-Saints. 
“Paganism has been transformed, not de- 
stroyed.” Modern Rome is as essentially pa- 
gan as the ancient, The Feast of Candlemas 
is the Festival of Lupercal. “The Romans 
wave torches under the government of the Popes, 
just as the pagans waved them under the do- 
minion of the Caesars.” “The apotheosis of 
heroes has been replaced by the canonization 
of saints.” “ Papal authority, so great, so uni- 
versal, does not proceed from the Christian 
doctrine, so democratic, especially in its earliest 
ages; but from the superiority which antique 





Rome exercised by her power and her con. 
quests over all the cities in the world.” 

Castelar reviews the Popes—some of the 
more prominent of them—sketching with the 
hand of a master. The Pope! Ominous name! 
A dignitary who, according to the Italian proy. 
erb, “comes in like a fox, rules like a lion, and 
dies like a dog.” 

Pius IX has been sketched by many hands, 
Pressensé said of him, in 1869, on the eve of 
the Vatican Council: “He bears up his eighty 
years magnificently, without an infirmity. His 
figure is full of keenness and gentleness, but it 
is the gentleness of invincible obstinacy; he 
has not a doubt, not a hesitation, upon the 
course he has taken. He is proud of his ideas, 
sure of himself. He feels himself a prophet, 
and acts like one. The prophet unbends. His 
domestic life does not cease to be very simple— 
it is the life of a monk—yet he delights in amia- 
ble speeches and conversational familiarity. In 
the audiences which he grants io all that ask 
them, he suddenly drops the tone and bearing 
of the Pontiff, to speak, like a simple mortal, of 
the health of his visitors and the incidents of 
their journey. This is what especially charms 
English neophytes. Is there any thing more 
amiable than a smiling and jesting God?” “An 
upright and ardent soul, fixed forever, despite 
his early mobility, in the doctrine of Jesuitism; 
uniting fanaticism with goodness ; following his 
own impulses as inspirations ; believing in him- 
self as in a dogma; without pride, because he 
thinks himself at an inaccessible height, and 
believes that so indisputable a superiority need 
not be asserted; indulgent and inflexible; in- 
capable of political management; following 
ever his path as an idea; as ignorant of the 
times as the lowest monk; able to be a sincere 
Christian in his humility ; a Pontiff aspiring to 
the rights of Christ and God !” 

The picture drawn by the Spaniard is more 
complete than that of the observing French- 
man. The likeness is the same. In his youth, 
Mastai was a soldier, then a preacher, then a 
missionary to South America. “ His attractive 
figure ; his majestic air; his prominent features, 
sweetened by a smile of the purest benevolence; 
his nervous and impressionable nature; the 
rather sickly sensibility of his temperament ; the 
liveliness of his poetic imagination ; the tone of 
his voice, the most mellow and sonorous I have 
ever heard, as he intones the mass in St. Peter’s 
or gives the benediction in the Vatican,—all 
these qualities secured him undoubted advan- 
tages as an orator, one to be listened to and 
beloved by the multitude.” 

“Pius IX still preserves the poetic passion 
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of his youthful years. He loves the fine arts, 
like almost all the princes that have sat in the 
Chair of St. Peter. There is much grace in his 
conversation, great sweetness in his face, much 
benevolence in his character, and in his voice 
all the charms of music.” Here is another 
picture : “Extremely sensitive by natural tem- 
perament, epileptic by constitution, incapable 
of violent hatred, without strong passions, moral 


‘from habit, of a lively fancy, gifted with flowing 


language and a clear and sonorous voice, easy 
and eloquent in his improvisations, quiet in his 
gestures, sweet and benevolent in his appear- 
ance, mystic even to ecstasy in his prayers and 
praises, majestic on the throne, an artist before 
the altar, a rigid formalist in religious ceremo- 
nies, a lover of human pomps,—he has no very 
profound knowledge of human nature, under- 
stands more of outward formalities than of secret 
motives ; of his power, more of the pomp than the 
prestige; of his authority, more the display than 
the strength. Accustomed to live surrounded by 
those who treat him as a god, he feels a pleasure 
in being called, every day, ‘holy, holy, holy,’ in 
breathing the smoke of such incense.” 

To the Middle Ages the Popes were doubt- 
less necessary, to counterbalance the usurpa- 
tions of monarchy. “The harmony of the 
Middle Ages arose from the unity between the 
Popedom and the Empire. Without the one, 
Europe would have become a military camp; 
without the other, Europe would have been 
turned into a monastery.” And this Pope has 
now become a god. “ Antiquity had its apoth- 
eosis.. Caesar was not content with being Caesar ; 
he aspired to be god. The Senate assembled, 
and decreed divinity to its tyrants. Consuls, 
priests, vestals, flattered Caesar ; crowned him ; 
placed him upon an altar; wreathed him with 
garlands ; slew victims in his honor, with sacred 
songs and offerings of odoriferous myrrh ; cele- 
brated his birth and his immortality with in- 
numerable festivals.” So, in the midst of the 
frowns of heaven, in a thunder-storm that would 
have sent the Roman Senators home in dismay, 
on the evening of July 18, 1870, five hundred 
and thirty-five of the minions of Pius 1X voted 
him “god!” Is it any wonder that, within a 
month, French battalions, on which he had 
relied for the protection of his throne for over 
twenty years, were withdrawn? (what need had 
a god for bayonets?) or that, within a year, 
Rome should have become the capital of Italy, 
and the Pope, shorn of his temporal power, 
should make a Ghetto of the Vatican! What 
says the Catholic Castelar of this new divinity ? 
“And. the god of the Vatican, that species of 
material idol, clothed with brocades, crowned 





with diamonds, enveloped in clouds of incense, 
intoxicated with the adulation once offered to 
the deified Czsars of antiquity, does not re- 
spond to the necessities of our epoch, or slake, 
with his theocratic doctrines, the inextinguish- 
able thirst of our spirits.” 

The words Roman and Catholic embody an- 
tipodal ideas. The former belongs to the party 
of Papal absolutism; the other is the heritage 
of the Church throughout the world. It would 
please us to follow Castelar to Naples, Pisa, 
and Venice. Hear him say: “Each city has 
its characteristics. Rome is the sublime city ; 
Naples, the pleasant city; Florence, the aca- 
demic city ; Leghorn, the mercantile city; Pisa, 
the dead city ; Bologna, the musical city ; Milan, 
the civil city ; Venice, the romantic city.” “How 
many lovely cities there are in Italy! Each 
one contains a niarvel, and each marvel has its 
particular character. Going from Rome to Na- 
ples, you do not find yourself in another land, 
but in another planet.” 

But-we must have done with the celebrated 
Spanish patriot and orator, his reflections and 
reminiscences. Rome and Italy still hold a 
large place in the world’s interest; and never 
larger than in this hour of social and ecclesias- - 
tical reform, this effort of Southern Europe to 
shake off entirely priestly and kingly despotism, 
and to assert the rights of the people. Spain 
and Italy have been lands of brigandage and 
guerilla warfare, of wide-spread ignorance and 
lawlessness. May they henceforth become the 
homes of free speech, free schools, a free 
Church, and a free Bible! If Celts and Saxons 
will return to the dominion of the Pope, God 
grant that the Latin races may remain free! 





TO LIVE. 


BY NELLIE M. SOULE. 





HE life of Jesus Christ is the model for 

humanity. His divinity was its fountain. 

The clearest revealings of his great heart 
of love were like the retired mountain-stream, 
on its way to fertilize the parched valleys. 
Mary the mother, John the beloved disciple, 
the devoted household at Bethany, drank from 
the wondrous stream nearest the Fountain, 
The widening river of his countless benedic- 
tions and untranslated parables was for the 
multitude. 

So we live three lives. There are passages, 
in our life-experiences, of sorrow and joy, regret 
and aspiration, which only He who “sees 
through doors and darkness and our thoughts,” 
can ever understand. The most perfect human 
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sympathy and love fail to meet the needs and 
measure the necessities of another soul. In 
the inner court of the temple, where none other 
may enter, we commune with the omniscient 
Elder Brother. And this inner communing must 
be the fountain whence flow the Christian’s 
activities. 

The model life bequeaths to us the joy of 
special friendships. We shut the door of home 
to the outside world. Here, free, joyous, re- 
sponsive words and deeds are our heritage— 
too precious for all to share. So to the nearest 
ones our lives are revealed direct from the fount- 
ain, where—clearest, coolest, merriest, purest— 
they sing in retirement. 

The world, too, must speak of us. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” Sometimes its ver- 
dict may differ from that of the Elder Brother. 
Whoknows? What matters it? If the fountain 
be kept full and pure; if the brook be singing 
clearly, the river, though tinted it may be by 
the rills of influence and ruffled by the winds 
of circumstance, will be of the same nature. 

What is the secret of the best living? How 
can our lives be brought into closest conformity 
to the Pattern? Over and over, the words come 
to our minds, too true to be trite: 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feeling, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

In his “Within and Without,” George Mac- 
Donald has a beautiful paragraph wherein he 
counsels all to “make life a poem.” How can 
we do this? Let Him whose life was a tragic 
poem, of perfect rhythm and infinite meaning, 
take the angular, halting prose of our unaided 
I:ves, transpose our plans, eliminate our re- 
dundancies, cut short our lines of selfishness, 
add suggestive lessons of discipline, till his 
own melody shall appear, vivified by his own 
Spirit—a humble verse, may be, but surely like 
the Pattern “shown in the Mount.” 

Let Christ take our lives. When the “will- 
ing sacrifice” is really made, the fears will van- 
ish, the steps be ordered aright. Then we shall 
be content to follow the Divine Leader, to drink 
of his cup, to be consecrated with his baptism: 
then only shall we be worthy; content to 
brave the dangers of high places, slippery though 
they Le, remembering “it ill becomes us to be 
reluctant to go on an errand for Christ, and to 
take the wind upon our face for him; content 
to labor at small work in a quiet spot, remem- 
bering that the tiny coral polyp, with its won- 
drous mechanism and hidden beauty, is the 
careful work of the Master-hand; content to 
bear hardness, remembering Paul, the royal 





a 
apostle, who, having fought the “good fight,” 
went from the prison to the crown; content to 
“stand and wait,” in weakness, remembering 
that then we “are strong”—a paradox which 
only the Christian comprehends. 

I am thinking of two women who daily drink 
from the Fountain. One dwells in a home of 
ease and luxury; the laurel of fame is on her 
brow; the ease of health is on her cheek. She 
speaks, she writes, and many listen and read, 
She takes of her abundance, and goes about 
doing good. The other lies, year after year, 
upon a bed of suffering. The humble room, 
the retired life, the helpless body, would say, 
“I can do nothing for the Master.” Yet many 
go to her bedside, look and listen, then go out 
into the great city to speak braver words, live 
nobler lives, because of her influence. Manya 
Testament, many a sacred poem, many a “ mite” 
of substantial comfort, goes from that little room 
to the right place. Shall we judge which daugh- 
ter the loving Father crowns with the richer 
blessings? He knows who “giveth the in- 
crease” to all faithful sowing for the heavenly 
harvest. 

Samuel Rutherford, pastor of the little parish 
at Anworth, was a prisoner at Aberdeen. From 
“Christ’s Palace” there he writes: “I have 
some experience to write of this to you. My 
witness is in heaven, that I would not exchange 
my chains and bonds for Christ, and my sighs 
for ten worlds’ glory. . . . I find that my ex- 
tremity hath sharpened the edge of his love and 
kindness. . . . Losses and crosses are the 
wheels of Christ’s triumphing chariot. . . , 
Duties are ours; events are the Lord’s. . . , 
His loved ones are most tried; the lintel-stones 
and pillars of his new Jerusalem suffer more 
knocks of God’s hammer than the common side- 
wall stones.” 

To follow the Model, even through the palm- 
crowning, through the Gethsemane, “Thy will 
be done,” through the judgment-hall, through 
the great trial hour of entire submission, into 
the Paradise beyond—will be to live. 


—__e—__——_ 


THE nearer the relation, the stronger are the 
ties of obligation. In this view, believers on 
earth are superior to angels in heaven. Christ 
is related to them as a lord to his servants ; but 
he is united to these as a head to its members. 
In this head there are no glazed eyes, nor are 
there any withered or dead members in this 
body. Others are made of God; these are born 
of God. Others stand before him as prisoners 
before their judge; these appear before him as 
children before a father. 
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THE famous Italian statesman, Cavour, lived for 
the noble idea of making Rome the capital of Italy 
jn all respects. “Roma Capitale” was the device on 
his escutcheon ; and, since the removal of the capital 
of Italy to the Eternal City, the authorities have been 
earnestly striving to carry out his idea in word and 
deed. Rome was in a state of dilapidation under 
Papal rule, for nearly all the energy of the Govern- 
ment seemed to be exhausted in attending to eccle- 
siastical matters, and in the effort to rivet more 
tightly the chains of Papal tyranny. 

The city was neglected in all municipal matters 
except just in those portions where strangers were 
wont to congregate, to reside, or to witness the splen- 
dors of the Church festivals. Many of the streets 
and squares of Rome inclose a strange mixture of 
architectural ruins and monuments,  half- decayed 
churches and palaces, vineyards and pasture-grounds, 
so that a dreamy stillness sometimes occurs in the 
very midst of city life. This is scarcely compatible 
with the metropolis of a rising and ambitious nation, 
which would resume its position among the powers 
of Europe, and enter the arena of modern culture. 
The first demand made by visitors is for light, clean- 
liness, and air. In the interior of Rome, the streets 
are narrow, and the houses high and closely packed 
together, so that one finds it difficult to obtain sun- 
light in the apartments ; and we have known new- 
comers to search for days to secure light and dry 
rooms, where they could be free from a malarious 
atmosphere. Damp and dirty lanes seem to be the 
favorite retreats of the native Romans of the poorer 
classes, and it requires an effort of authority to bring 
them out of their humid dens into the fresh and life- 
giving air. The Government has at last resolved to 
do this, at the risk of incurring the displeasure of the 
average Roman, and the city is fast assuming a new 
appearance, A great many miserable nests and old 
rookeries are disappearing, and edifices of architect- 
ural beauty and neatness are rising in their place ; 
and every means is being adopted to elevate the 
people, and bring them to a sense of their own im- 
portance and responsibility. Not long since, a pop- 
ular festival was instituted in honor of the closing 
year of some of the new schools for the children of 
the poor, which have been instituted since Rome has 
come under the rule of the Italian Government. A 
magnificent tribune was raised in the heart of the 
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city, near the famous equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius, and on this were collected many officers of 
the state and city, and ladies of the aristocracy, who 
had consented to be present, and take part in the 
distribution of the prizes to the children of the com- 
munal schools. We need scarcely say that this was 
a very new feature for Rome, and had so much attrac- 
tion for all classes that the only one not represented 
was that of the priests, who now find their occupa- 
tion, to a large extent, gone. The ceremony began 
with the Italian national hymn from a military band, 
then followed an address from the governor of the 
city, and then a grand choral by all the children. 
Again music, and then distribution of prizes to the 
boys by the mayor, and to the girls by the lady- 
mayoress, ‘The children were of all sizes, from 
duodecimo to royal quarto, for many of larger growth 
had never before had an opportunity to learn to read 
and write, and had embraced this first one to make 
up their deficiencies ; and this they had done so well 
that they, too, received and rejoiced over the prizes 
as the most desirable gifts which life had as yet 
offered them. It was a significant sight to see this 
jubilant multitude, in gala dress, engaged in such a 
scene under the eyes of the brazen image of the great 
Roman Emperor, who seemed to look on with earnest 
glance, as if convinced that this was a resurrection 
of the land which had so, much sunken since it fell 
into the hands of the Popes. These monuments of 
Roman art and greatness have witnessed few scenes 
in the course of history more interesting than this 
regeneration of the people. 


ON the crest of a mountain chain in distant Rus- 
sia, not far from the banks of the Volga, lies the 
romantic city of Kasan—formerly a proud residence 
of Tartar princes. It is now held in high esteem by 
the Russians of the Orthodox Greek Church, because 
of the wonder-working image of the Mother of God 
which is contained in its midst. For many years it 
has been a shrine to which annual pilgrimages have . 
been made, from all parts of the extensive empire, 
by credulous bigots, and the maimed and the halt, in 
hope of receiving aid in their sufferings. Even from 
the wilds of Siberia are found those who are doing 
penance on their knees before the image of the 
Virgin. The annual inundations of the Volga leave 
behind them large amounts of vegetable deposit, 
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which, in their decay, generate malarious fever far 
and wide. To avoid the effects of this plague, many 
visits are made to the shrine ; and the birds are sup- 
posed to have a certain influence and prescience in 
the matter which are quite unique. ‘The day of the 
Annunciation to Mary (the 25th of March) is sup- 
posed to be so sacred that even the birds will build 
no nest on that day, and it is one on which they are 
quite likely to arrive in that region. It is then the 
duty of all pious Christians to have a few nests pre- 
pared around the house for the immediate accommo- 
dation of the winged visitors from the South. The 
starling is the favorite domestic bird of this region, 
and if one of these should chance to take possession 
of a nest on this sacred day, it is a pledge of happi- 
ness and prosperity; but, on the contrary, he whose 
nest the starling avoids, is a great sinner. An Alpine 
burden, therefore, often rests on the heart of him 
who prepares a nest, and full of anxiety waits for the 
result. Ifthe bird comes and hops from bough to 
branch, and then to the tiny bird-house, without tak- 
ing possession of it, tears will fill the eyes of the 
family, while they kneel before a picture of the 
Virgin of Kasan, imploring its aid in inducing the 
birds to bring good luck to the inmates. All sorts 
of experiments are tried, and expedients resorted to, 
in order to induce the birds to take up their domicile 
in the little box prepared for them. If it is rejected 
one day, the people will place it in another situation 
for the next; or they will watch the starlings, and 
try and conjecture what their objection may be to 
their Summer home. Sometimes it may be too frail, 
and then a stronger one will be provided ; again, it 
may seem a little insecure, when a score of nails is” 
called into requisition: for the starlings are said to 
possess a rare instinct as to their comfort and secu- 
rity. But suppose that all efforts fail, and the birds 
reject the retreat prepared for them—then the builder 
of the house must be a great sinner, and sorely in 
need of the intervention of the Virgin of the shrine 
of Kasan ; and a pilgrimage is soon arranged for that 
sacred spot, where the poor erring one hopes to find 
an intercessor with an offeyded God. If the starling 
commits its fortunes to a certain house for a season, 
then it must be because the good spirit dwells within 
the abode, and the inmates are rejoiced to feel at 
ease for the nonce. In this case, the coming Palm- 
Sunday is observed as a day of thanksgiving and 
praise; wisps of the budding willow are gathered, 
and taken to the priests for their blessing, and are 
then disposed around the picture of the Virgin, 
which is found in every household ; and the family, 
kneeling before it, pour out thanks to the Holy One 
for the forgiveness of their sins. 

Thus Russia, as well as superstitious Rome, is full 
of shrines, and its people are burdened down with 
superstitious fears and practices, which cause them 
to lead unhappy and often aimless lives, in continual 
struggle with fate to grant to them omens of that 
prosperity which lies right within their reach, were 
they not blind to their own real ignorance, and given 
up to the behests of a religion loaded down with 
superstitious and ridiculous demands. 











THE Queen of England has just been in the 
kitchen—not “eating honey,” according to the story, 
but tasting of the good things prepared for the poor 
of her proud capital, where many unfortunates never 
know where their next meal is to come from. In a 
division of the International Exhibition building js 
arranged a large kitchen, with all necessary appa- 
ratus for a culinary school for the poor, where they 
are to be gratuitously taught how to prepare, with 
the greatest economy, the most nutritious and Savory 
dishes. Among other things, is exhibited the cook. 
ing apparatus of the Prussian soldier while in the 
field ; and in this was prepared in the presence of 
her majesty some of the famous pea-sausages so often 
talked about during the war. She tasted one of 
them from the hands of a German soldier, and, in 
some few friendly German words, told him that it 
was good. The main object of this model kitchen 
is to be economy, which is more than ever necessary 
to the poor, and even middle classes, in these days 
of dear provisions. Good food can be prepared 
without much lard, or sugar, or spice ; and is gener- 
ally the more wholesome for the absence of these, 
Extravagant kitchens are by no means the most de- 
licious ones ; and if the art of cooking were really 
understood in its simplest details, it would save 
many a penny to households under restraint of purse. 
So thinks the queen; and thus she desires that 
young women of all classes might profitably know 
something about the art of preparing palatable dishes; 
and by her presence she hopes to induce some others 
to take an interest in this didactory kitchen. 


THE ladies are said to be magnificently repre- 
sented at the Vienna Exposition. Every kind of 
industry in their line is displayed richly, beautifully, 
worthily. ‘The schools have sent work from all 
quarters, and domestic industry comes from the most 
distant provinces. ‘here are embroidery and lace- 
work, machine and hand sewing, porcelain-painting, 
artificial flowers, fan-painting and photography, wood- 
engraving and mosaic-work, silk-raising and straw- 
plaiting, fancy work and needle-work, in every possi- 
ble form and figure. And then the’collection of stock- 
ings is said to be marvelous. ‘There is but one kind 
which is not there; namely, the ‘“ blue-stocking.” 
(This pun comes all the way from Vienna, and is not 
original on this side.) The specimens of home in- 
dustry are the most interesting, containing the most 
various and party-colored garments of the peasant 
population of the mountains and the plains ; not for 
the market, but four home use, and for wedding and 
other festivals. There are fantastic bridal wreaths, 
caps, aprons, corsets, and corsages. One is aston- 
ished to find so many articles of industry from wom- 
an’s fingers, that all the world is accustomed to look 
upon as the “result of superior masculine. skill.” 
(Again not our remark.) There seems to be scarcely 
an establishiaent where women have not a hand in 
the labor, whether it be the production of raw mate- 
rial, or the preparation of the finest tissues. It is 
but honest, therefore, that woman, as such, should 
have a place in this great show. 
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Honest folks, who wish to laugh and enjoy them- | In many cases, a corpulent pair meets the eye, who 
selves at a unique spa, ought to go to Marienbad, in | came to enjoy the waters together. Some of these 
Bohemia. All the fat people go there who desire to | tug aiong in short, uneasy steps, while others waddle 
grow lean, as the mineral waters are famous for their | without any pretension of keeping step with each 
virtue in reducing superfluous flesh of an adipose | other; while still. others sail on, arm in arm, through 
nature; and lean people may go there and laugh at | the crowd, with but little anxiety as to what they 
them without the danger of growing fat themselves, | may encounter and run over in their passage. These 
Fat people of all known varieties are constantly | people seem not to have the remotest idea of con- 
met with at that odd place. Thick, hanging cheeks | sistency of dress. A fat old fellow will wear a-Ty- 
and double and triple chins are seen by the dozen ; | rolean hat with a feather on it, and another a green 
and on nearly every path one encounters gasping | woolen shawl over his capacious corporation, as if 
groups who have not seen their own feet for years. | he desired to call special attention to it. And then 
‘The visitors to the baths and springs all look as if | these fat people often dance! They waltz too— 
they might sit for the groups of Rubens, and be | only think of it! Altogether the scene is irresistibly 
capital models for a Bacchus or a Sir John Falstaff. | funny. 








Ast Hotes, 


THE WAGNER SCHOOL. | but the writer of operas must be at once a poet and 
WE have formerly noticed the proposed erection | a musician, so that his words and music must be born 
of a magnificent opera-house at Baireuth, for the | ¢agether. Then the antique and romantic emotion is 
especial purpose of rendering Wagner’s music. No | supplied in our minds ; and inspired music, which is 
man has been more roundly and fiercely abused than | neither old nor young, but immortal, as it were, car- 
Richard Wagner, and perhaps no man has more | ries us back, and lands us in those heroic times. His 
thoroughly provoked and richly deserved abuse. A | ideal of the opera must be confessed to be noble and 
reformer must necessarily find stubborn opponents ; | just. Going to see a representation should be a na- 
an intolerant revolutionist, like Wagner, can not but | tional rite, such as it was in the Greek days. The 
expect the most savage onslaughts. It would seem, | story, being of a grand and national character, would 
from an analysis of Wagner’s theory, found in A// | have the effect of a public teaching, refining and in- 
the Year Round, that he proposes nothing less than | spiring ; and this effect would be due to the self-de- 
an actual revolution in the opera. We have hitherto | nial of the singers, not wishing to show off their 
been taught that music is expressive of ideas, it is | voices, but to interpret their parts. Wagner would 
true; but these are often so subtle, or so grand and | change the relations of the voice and the orchestra. 
glorious, as to transcend entirely the power of mere | Instead of having the orchestra merely subordinate— 
written language. But Wagner’s theory is summa- | the burden-bearer, to help the singer out of difficult 
rized in the expression, “The play’s the thing.” The | situations, or to give him a breathing-spell, or to fill 
drama is what should be looked for in opera, and | up an interim—it should be on equal terms with the 
music ought to be its expression. Wagner claims | voices. In fine, these all—voices, orchestra, scenery, 
that the ordinary /éretto is too bald; that all the | acting, playing—should be one grand whole, the 
waiting and wandering and staring of the actor, while | product of one mind, that holds all under thought at 
the orchestra is playing the symphony, is stiff and | every stage of the progress. ‘This would give to 
unnatural ; that the suspension of action in the midst | each player a distinct style of music, which the char- 
of an impassioned scene, while the orchestra plays | acter inspires. He would also place the orchestra 
a solemn prelude to another and slower movement, | behind the scenes, out of sight, so that the absurd 
is totally false and undramatic. On the contrary, | beating of tine by the conductor —himself some- 
music must be used as speech would be on such | times becoming the prominent character in the op- 
occasions, as the natural mode of expressing emo- , era—the wrigglings of the fiddlers, and the cracking 
tion. Hence, he would strip the subject to be ren- | cheeks of the trombonists, big with windy blowing, 
dered in music, of all mere commonplaces, of all | might not distract the audience and turn the atten- 
trite incidents, of all dry and meaningless detail. | tion from the main question. We confess that there 
The true power of music is not direct mimicry; but | is in much of Wagner’s theory a common-sense that 
.the reflection, the tone, the humor, of the inspiration | strongly appeals to our better reason. 
under which it has been composed. The only true 
subjects, therefore, should be emotional, or a series — Brunswick, Germany, has recently lost by fire 
of emotions ; and, hence, noble legends, removed by | its most interesting historic building, the Ferdinand 
time into an heroic and dignified atmosphere, make | Palace, for many years used as a barracks for infantry. 
the best subjects. Thereforey- Wagner would not |. While most of its superstructure was modern, its 
favor at all the mere “setting” of words to music, | foundations were those of the Castle of Henry the 
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Lion, husband of Mathilda, whose history is so in- 
timately connected with the English Plantagenets. 
The northern front actually retained the columns and 
arches built by this prince, while one of the gate- 
ways, which was left, had been the opening to the 
private gallery by which Henry was wont, in his later 
years, to pass to the Cathedral of St. Blaise, erected 
near by, and in whose central aisle is still found his 
own monument, 


— Liszt’s newest work (the oratorio of ‘ Christus ”) 
is exciting much attention and interest. Since the 
preliminary performance, in May last, much desire 
has been felt among musicians that the work should 
be brought out in proper form. This great composer 
is now at Weimar, and seems almost as much a hero 
as Goethe was in his day. An English correspond- 
ent speaks of him as follows: “ Liszt knows well how 
to maintain his position with a courtly and serene 
dignity. His appearance commands respect and ad- 
miration. His long, gray hair sets off finely a brow 
that seems formed for the sculptor, and which, chiseled 
in marble, might be taken for a classical antique. His 
tall and stately figure, clothed in the long, black 
frock of his order, suggests some venerable dignitary 
of the Church. His manners are the perfection of 
the gentleman; and when he is animated in conver- 
sation, or when he feels the inspiration of a musical 
theme, and runs his fingers over the keys of the pi- 
ano, his mouth and eyes kindle with a bewitching 
smile, that blends the freshness and fervor of youth 
with the graceful composure of the conscious master 
of his art.” 


— The English are nervous at the discovery of the 
disintegration of some of the finest frescos in the 
new Parliament Houses. Two choice frescos, exe- 
cuted by Maclise—* The Meeting of Wellington and 
Bliicher at Waterloo,” and its companion - piece, 
“The Death of Nelson”—are rapidly going to ruin. 
More recently it has been ascertained that the splen- 
did work of Mr. Herbert, R.-A., ‘‘ Moses delivering 
the Tables of the Law to the Israelites,” is likely to 
be defaced by like disintegration of the materials, 
Hence arises the old question of the relative advan- 
tages of oil and fresco for perpetuating works of art. 


— From time to time, attempts have been made in 
Paris to render Shakespeare in the original. These 
have usually resulted in disappointment and failure, 
Even the master tragedian, Macready, could not 
draw an audience. With tears in his eyes, he rushed 
from the stage, exclaiming that Paris would always 
be the capital of Boeotia. It is estimated that only 
about twenty thousand Parisians understand English, 
and of this number, full fifteen thousand are trades- 
men. In view of all these discouragements, the at- 
tempt of an English troupe to reproduce “ Hamlet” 
in the original, during the blistering heat of August, 
must be regarded as boldness bordering on rashness. 
Notwithstanding the French critics say that the 
actors are all too large for the stage, “resembling a 
troupe of whales disporting themselves in an aqua- 
rium,” the audience greeted the performance with 
frequent and hearty applause. 





rs, 

— Signor Mario, the once renowned tenor, seems 

to be in special favor with the English. It is now 

proposed to purchase for him a freehold villa, ang 

thirty thousand dollars have already been subscribed, 
Surely, music pays! 


— We have noticed the sale of the Turner collec. 
tion of unpublished proofs and plates for £10,0c00— 
those found after his death in his old house on Queen 
Ann Street, London, <Aff/leton’s Journal has a short 
notice of this strangely eccentric painter—giving 
some facts not usually known to the mass of readers: 
“He was one of the most wretched misers who ever 
lived. He existed in squalor, and, finding himself 
besieged in London by too exacting patrons and too 
much company, fled to one of the meanest purlieus 
of suburban Chelsea, where he assumed the name of 
Smith, and confined his associations to a poor and 
ignorant set of people, with whom he became so 
familiar that they used to call him ‘ Puggy,’ to his 
face. He lived in a garret, with almost no furniture, 
and on the coarsest and cheapest food, at the very 
moment when his pictures were the wonder and ad- 
miration of Europe; and there died a man most 
famous, and yet personally almost entirely unknown, 
Then the intensity of his greed for gold appeared; 
he was found to have left an enormous fortune, which 
even the sales of his pictures could not have procured 
for him; and where and by what means he had ac- 
cumulated so many thousands remains a mystery to 
this day. Turner, with all his faults and 
eccentricities, did one worthy thing, by leaving nearly 
one hundred thousand pounds to endow an asylum 
for decayed painters in oil; thus showing a charity 
for those who, like himself, found the road to artistic 
fame a toilsome one, and, unlike himself, never 
reached the goal of their ambition.” We might add, 
that Turner was singularly free from jealousy of the 
success of his fellow-artists. Oftentimes, in exhibi- 
tions, would he give others, especially the young and 
rising artists, preference of position over his own 
paintings. Sometimes he would change the tone 
and coloring of his work, that some adjacent pictures 
might be better set off; and ever was he ready with 
words of very high commendation of the excellence 
and success of other workers. 


— Arthur Lumley writes from Manitou, Colorado, 
that he is surrounded by the grandest and most beau- 
tiful scenery imaginable. Porte Crayon and Fuesch- 
sel are with him. Casilear and his wife have been 
at Denver the last Summer, and Mrs. Eliza Great- 
orex has been sketching amidst the marvelous scenery 
adjacent to this city. 


— The London Musical World opines that “ the 
Americans are just now talking more absolute non- 
sense about music than any other nation ever talked 
before.” This is not loving toward the cousitis! 


— The Dustin Monument, to be erected on the 
spot where Hannah Dustin slew the Indians, in Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, is to be of Concord granite, 
twenty-seven feet H¥¥h, and is surmounted by the 
statue of a female figure seven feet high. 
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—The South Kensington Museum, London, is to 
add to its many other attractive and instructive fea- 
tures a “ National Training-school for Music.” Ad- 
mission to the school is to be open to persons of 
all classes of society by competitive examinations. 
Three hundred scholarships are to be founded, afford- 
ing not only gratuitous instruction, but free main- 
tenance for students. 

—The English are to testify their admiration of 
Adelina Patti by presenting to her a bust protrait in 
marble, executed by Signor Trentanove. 

—Some time since a proposal was made, that Amer- 
icans should have a special memorial to Shakespeare, 
at Stratford-on-Avon. This has met with almost 
universal favor, and it is about to take the form of a 
painted window—the subjects being Scriptural illus- 
trations of the “Seven Ages of Man.” The window 
selected for the memorial is that which immediately 
adjoins Shakespeare’s monument in the chancel of 
the church. Most of the contributions, it is said, 
will come from New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
This is wrong ; for the entire American people should 
have opportunity to testify their love of the universal 
poet. 

— It appears that New York, during the next sea- 
son, is to have two great competing operatic ventures. 
One, under the direction of M. Maretzek, will have 
for stars Mesdames Lucca and Ilma di Murska, with 





Signor Tamberlik as chief tenor. Thé other, with 
M. Strakosch as manager, will have Madame Nilsson 
as chief star, with Signor Campanini and M. Capoul. 
It is the intention of Strakosch to produce Verdi’s 
“Aida” and Wagner’s “ Lohengrin.” 


— Professor Child, of Howard College, the Chau- 
cerian scholar, is not flatteringly successful in his 
attempts to hunt up in England old unpublished 


ballads of his favorite author. Very few have yet 


been unearthed. 


—A recent issue of the London Zimes devotes 
nearly a column to an article describing a number of 
paintings of Arctic scenes, by Mr. W. Bradford, of 
Boston. The critic declares that Mr. Bradford’s 
magnificent folio of “The Arctic Regions” is the 
most completely illustrated record of polar landscape 
which has yet appeared, and affirms that there are no 
English pictures like these. Special reference is 
made to a number of paintings, and upon all the 
critic bestows unqualified praise. In conclusion, the 
article says: ‘Besides the work done for his coun- 
trymen, Mr. Bradford has been honored here by 
commissions from the queen and Princess Louise, as 
well as from Lady Burdett-Coutts and other English 
notables. We are glad to see him adding another 
link to the daily strengthening chain of artistic asso- 
ciations which connects this country with the United 
States.” 





Gurvent 


SUMMARY OF SPANISH HISTORY FOR AUGUST.— 
4th, Bombardment of Valencia began, and the city 
of Grenada surrendered to the Government troops.— 
6th, The Government troops reoccupied Lorca, which 
had been in the hands of the insurgents. The in- 
surgents at Cadiz surrendered to the national troops, 
and General Pavia, at their head, entered the city. 
The insurgent fleet landed a detachment at Matril, 
on the coast of the Province of Grenada. All the 
Government funds were seized, and a contribution 
of $80,000 levied.—7th, The Carlists attacked the 
organized Oyarzumo, in Guipuzcoa. At the request 
of the insurgents for a parley, the bombardment of 
Valencia was suspended. The Cortes, by a vote of 
184 yeas to 1 nay, passed a bill granting constitu- 
tional guarantees to Porto Rico. A deputy from that 
colony, in course of the debate, declared that the 
island would always remain faithful to Spain.—8th, 
Valencia unconditionally surrendered, and General 
Campas occupied the city.—9th, ‘he Carlists can- 
nonaded Berga.—1oth, General Salcade defeated the 
insurgents at Chinchilla, near Abaceta, one of the 
revolted towns of Murcia, capturing their artillery, 
military chest, and forty prisoners. Contreras, who 
was detained on the German man-of-war, was re- 
leased and landed at Carthagena.—12th, Contreras, 
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with four hundred adherents, attempted to march to 
Madrid; but his band was met and dispersed by 
Government troops, and he was obliged to take ref- 
uge again in Carthagena.—16th, The crew of the 
Deerhound, seized by the Spanish man-of-war for 
landing arms for the Carlists, will be tried on charges 
of piracy.—17th, Martinez Campos began the siege 
of Carthagena with 6,000 soldiers, two batteries, 
and twelve mortars.—19th, A battle between Carlists 
and Republicans, near Berga, resulted in the defeat 
of the latter, with a loss of two hundred men.—zist, 
A second battle was fought near Berga, resulting in 
a brilliant victory for the Republicans, the Carlist 
loss being ninety killed and three hundred wounded. — 
22d, The Republican army, under the command of 
General Sanchez Bregua, numbering twelve thousand 
men, entered Bilboa. The Carlist forces occupying 
the city withdrew, without offering battle.—24th, A 
severe engagement took place near Estelle, between 
5,000 Government troops and 3,000 Carlists, under 
Ollo. The Carlists were defeated, and their leader 
wounded.—26th, Senor Emilio Castelar was elected 
President of the Cortes.—September 1st, Vice-Ad- 
miral Yelverton took the iron-clads St. Mansa and 
Victoria from the harbor of Carthagena, and sent 
them to Gibraltar. 
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— The French Government has suppressed or for- 
bidden the sale of twenty Republican newspapers in 
the provinces. The leaders of the Left intend to 
publish a protest against these suppressions, and to 
question the Government on the subject when the 
Assembly meets. 


— The British Government has decided to send 
an expedition from Cape Coast Castle against the 
Ashantees, Sir Garnet Walsely will command the 
expedition, and will be accompanied by a distin- 
guished staff of his old colleagues of Red River, in 
addition to twenty selected officers, who are to or- 
ganize native Fantee levies, fifteen thousand strong. 
No British troops will accompany the expedition at 
present; but two battalions will be kept in readiness 
to co-operate, if required. The expedition will leave 
Cape Coast Castle about New-Year’s, and return in 
March. The operations are to be confined to the 
cool season. 


— A report from the vessel in which Henri Roche- 
fort was shipped for New Caledonia, says that his 
fellow-convicts, considering his course as treasonable 
to the cause of the Commune, made an attempt to 
lynch him. The officers of the ship were obliged to 
assign him quarters apart from, and protected against, 
the Communist exiles. 

— The medal for merit in group twenty-six—Edu- 
cation, Teaching, and Instruction—at the Vienna Ex- 
position, has been awarded to the collection of 
American periodical literature. 


— At the conclusion of the trial of the Bank of 
England forgers, George Bidwell delivered an ad- 
dress to the Court, in which he exonerated Austin 
Bidwell and Edwin Noyes from all complicity in the 
frauds, and declared that he and George M’Donnell 
were the only guilty ones. M’Donnell also addressed 
the Court, bearing out the statements of Bidwell. 
The case was then given to the jury, who, after 
twenty minutes’ deliberation, found all the accused 
guilty. Justice Archibald immediately sentenced 
each of the prisoners to penal servitude for life, the 
highest punishment under the laws for their offense. 


— At a meeting in London, August 8th, of the 
directors of the company organized to lay a cable 
direct to the coast of New Hampshire, it was unan- 
imously resolved to change the route, and land the 
cable on the coast of Newfoundland. 


— Important changes in the English Ministry, 
made August 8th and subsequently, are as follows: 
The Marquis of Ripon and Messrs. Childers and 
Baxter have resigned, the two first for private rea- 
sons. Gladstone, in addition to the premiership, 
assumes the chancellorship of the exchequer, in lieu 
of Lowe, who assumes the home office. Bruce is to 
be made a peer, and will succeed Lord Ripon as 
president of the Council. Bonham Carter succeeds 
Baxter as joint secretary of the treasury. Arthur 
Peel becomes the liberal whip. Mr. Ayrton, late 
commissioner of public works, becomes judge advo- 
cate-general, an office which has been vacant for 
ithree years. It is believed it will not be necessary for 





Gladstone to be re-elected to Parliament in conge. 
quence of his assumption of the chancellorship of 
the exchequer. John Bright joins the Cabinet as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


— All the tribes of the northern portion of Sy- 
matra, heretofore tributary to the Dutch, have joined 
the Sultan of Atcheen. ~ From one tribe alone, four. 
teen thousand men have left their pepper plantations 
and gone to the assistance of the sultan. The pep- 
per trade is temporarily suspended by the war, 
Great fears are entertained by the Dutch as to their 
contemplated second attack. The Dutch had at 
Pedang, their base of operations, and on the way, 
eighteen thousand men, re-enforcements from Hol. 
land. 


— During the past three months, the French rail. 
roads have sold 360,000 tickets to religious pilgrims, 


— The syndic has posted up a notice prohibiting 
all persons, under pretense of making pilgrimages, 
whether singly or in groups, from passing through 
the city of Rome. 

—An official statistical statement shows that, 
during the first six months of the present year, the 
imports of France amounted to 1,561,000,000 francs, 
against 1,678,000,000 francs the same time last year; 
exports, 1,952,000,000 francs, against 1,727,000,000 
francs last year ; customs revenue, 113,000,000 francs, 
against 78,000,000 francs ; and total revenue from all 
sources, 516,000,000 francs, against 404,000,000 francs 
for the same period last year. 


— Sir George Jessel, who is about to assume the 
office of master of the rolls, will be the first Jew who 
has ever become a judge in England. In olden times 
the Rolls House was a depository of records or 
archives. One of the titles of the master of the 
rolls was “Guardian of Converted Jews,” because the 
old Rolls House was formerly an asylum for con- 
verted Jews. By a cleverly drawn clause in the new 
act of judicature, sectarian qualification is ignored. 
We may add that the master of the rolls has con- 
current powers with the lord chancellor, except in 
cases of lunacy and bankruptcy. He is also chief of 
the masters in chancery, and has a salary of $35,000 
a year. 

— Bombay dispatches report that destructive floods 
have recently afflicted the Province of Agra, and 
that three thousand five hundred native houses had 
been swept away. 

— Late advices from Lima, Peru, report that a 
serious accident occurred sixty miles from that city. 
A body of earth, estimated at ten million cubic yards, 
fell from a mountain-side into a valley, severely in- 
juring a number of persons and damming up a river, 
the water of which had risen one hundred and nine 
feet above the usual height. p 


—A furious gale raged for three days, commenc- 
ing August 24th, in the vicinity of Sydney, at Cape 
Breton, by which thirty vessels were driven ashore 
on the cape, and fifty vessels at Cow Bay. The 
destruction to life and shipping was frightful. 
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—The steamboat Wawasset, running on the Po- 
tomac River, between Washington City and Curri- 
man, took fire at twelve o’clock M., August 8th, and 
was destroyed. There were on board one hundred 
and fifty passengers, over one-half being women and 

ildren, who were en route to country places along 
the Potomac, to spend a short time with their friends 


there. At least seventy persons were drowned. 


—In the last English census, one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-seven poets were recorded as 
residing in London. 


— The Abbé Desgodins, missionary at Yer-Ka-Lo, 
has just transmitted to the Société d’Acclimatation, 
Paris, a careful paper on the Zodlogy of Thibet, 
which, it appears, ranges from the tropical to the 
almost frigid. 

— At the sale of the Perkins Library, in London, 
the manuscript of John Lydgate’s “Siege of Troy” 
was purchased by Mr. Onaritch for £1,320. It cost 
Mr. Perkins £99. The first folio of Shakespeare, 
1623, brought £585, though it cost only £110. The 
first English Bible, by Miles Coverdale, 1535, brought 
£400; Mr. Perkins paid £89. 


— The report presented at a recent meeting of 
the shareholders of the Suez Canal Company, in 
Paris, shows that the transit has increased fifty per 
cent. Compared with the return for the last year, 
the expenses for the maintenance of the works are 
below the anticipated amount. Last year they were 
800,000 francs. 


— Attorney-General Williams has informed the 
committee from South Carolina, who came north to 
intercede for the Ku-Klux prisoners, that the pend- 
ing prosecutions will be discontinued, and that those 
in prison will probably soon be released. He ad- 
monishes them, however, that this action does not 
result from any doubt as to the validity of the laws 
under which the prosecutions were made, and adds 
pointedly that “all conspiracies and outrages in vio- 
lation of these acts, hereafter committed, will be 
prosecuted with all possible energy and vigor.” 


— The Society of Biblical Archzology has lately 
undertaken to publish a series of translations of all 
the important Assyrian and Egyptian texts which 
exist in the variou’ collections of England and the 
Continent, thus presenting in the English tongue 
the remains of the oldest and most authentic litera- 
ture in the world. Mature remarks that nearly all 
the principal translators have offered their services 
for this purpose; and while each author will be alone 
responsible for his portion of the work, the general 
arrangement of the materials will rest with the pres- 
ident of the Society. The selection of records will 
embrace the entire range of Egyptian and Assyrian 
history and literature. The first volume is shortly 
to be issued by Messrs. Bagster & Sons. 


— The Society established last year in Florence 
for the improvement of learning and teaching, has 
just published the first volume of the Works of Mach- 
iavel, edited by MM. Fanfani and Passerini. ‘The 








Society is preparing for publication a vocabulary of 
the Italian language, a vocabulary of the fine arts, a 
typographical dictionary, and an extensive Italian 
bibliographical dictionary. 

— The work of laying the cable from Lisbon to 
Rio Janeiro commenced August 21st. 


— Carl Wilhelm, composer of the famous German 
war-song, the ‘f Watch on the Rhine,” died August 
25th, at Schwalkalden. 

— Emperor William has granted a subsidy of 
25,000 thalers to the German Society for the Explo- 
ration of Africa. 


—Sir Samuel Baker and party reached Cairo, 
August 25th, returning from their expedition into 
Africa. 


— The University of Naples recently dedicated a 
monument “To Pope Clement XIV, who, by the 
Bull of the 21st of July, 1773, dissolved the Society 
of Jesuits.” 


— The Rev. Joseph Stevenson, an English archz- 
ologist, has been officially deputed to transcribe 
from the archives of Rome all documents bearing 
upon early British history. 


— The value of the books exported from England 
during the five months ending with June, is stated to 
be £324,886, an increase over the corresponding 
period last year of £24,000, 


— English journals announce that “The Utrecht 
Psalter” is about to be printed in fac-simile by pho- 
tography, at an estimated cost of four pounds twelve 
shillings a copy. The impression will be permanent. 


— The German African expedition, which was 
wrecked on the coast north of the Congo River, has 
returned to Sierra Leone. Although most of the 
instruments were lost, the expedition intends to pro- 
ceed to Congo, where it expects to meet Dr. Bastian, 
the late President of the Berlin Geographical Society. 


— The South Kensington Museum, says the Swiss 
Times, is about to suffer a serious loss. The whole 
of the Vernon Gallery, which, in 1847, was presented 
to the nation by Mr. Robert Vernon, is to be re- 
moved immediately to the new wing of the National 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square. This superb collection 
numbers one hundred and fifty works of art, all of 
which are by the most eminent of British artists. 
The collection of the Rev. Mr. Sheepshanks, valued 
at £60,000, will, according to his testamentary direc- 
tions, be still left at the South Kensington Museum ; 
but the great gap caused by the withdrawal of the 
Vernon pictures, will be very hard to fill indeed. 


— The Government of Japan is disposed to accord 
increased consideration to woman. An order has 
been issued that all women may stamp important 
deeds and writings with their own personal stamp; 
and the Department of Religion has published a noti- 
fication that six women, whose names are given, 
have been appointed preachers, and that attention 
must be paid them, as they are rich in knowledge. 
The ages of these ladies are also published. They 
range from fifteen to fifty-seven years, 
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EVAPORATION OF THE S£A.—Professor W. B. 
Carpenter shows, in an essay just published, that the 
Red Sea loses annually, by evaporation, at least 
eight feet of water—some estimate it at twenty-three 
feet—and regains this by the inflow from the ocean ; 
that the Caspian has been brought down from a 
sea, covering a large part of Northern Asia, by the 
excess of evaporation over supply from rain and 
rivers, and is kept at its present size and level by the 
fact that evaporation takes off all the water which its 
rain and river supply furnishes; that the rain and 
river supply of the Black Sea is nearly all taken up 
by evaporation, leaving but a moderate amount to 
flow out into the Mediterranean; and that of this 
last great sea, the rain and river supply makes good 
less than one-third of the amount taken up by evap- 
oration, the rest coming from the Atlantic by way 
of the current flowing through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar. Professor Carpenter shows also that the depths 
of the Mediterranean are stagnant, and that their tur- 
bidity and deficiency of oxygen cause a total absence 
of life. 


FRAGRANCE OF FLowers.—Mr. Bennett, in Ma- 
ture, has several articles, recently, on fertilization by 
insects, in which he gathers together a great many 
scattered facts, and makes some singular suggestions. 
Now, Mr. Bennett thinks no variegated plant has any 
fragrance ; and this because variegation can attract 
insects by sight; and fragrance is therefore unneces- 
sary. Odors are for the purpose of attracting insects 
to the flowers, and thus aiding in cross fertilization. 
Those which have odor are generally of one color, 
as in the violet for instance ; while its neighbor (Viola 
tricolor), the pansy, only has one odor, as it is varie- 
gated—the “self”-colored, or one-colored flowers, 
only having a faint sweetness. We are by no means 
sure that this will hold good in all cases, but give it 
as part of the scientific literature of the day. 


THE AGE oF MAN.—Professor Faraday adopts 
Flourin’s physiological theory, that the age of man 
is one hundred years. The duration of life he be- 
lieves to be measured by the time ef growth. When 
once the bones and epiphyses are united, the body 
grows no more ; and it 4s at twenty years this union 
is effected in man. The natural termination of life 
is five removes from the several points. Man being 
twenty years in growing, lives five times twenty years, 
that is to say, one hundred years; the camel is eight 
years in growing, and lives five times eight years, 
that is to say forty years; the horse is five years in 
growing, and lives twenty-five years, and so with 
other animals. The man who does not die of sick- 
ness lives anywhere from eighty to one hundred years. 
Providence has given man a century of life, but he 
does not attain it because he inherits disease, eats 





unwholesome food, gives license to his passion, and 
permits vexation to disturb his healthy equipoise, 
He does not die, he kills himself. The professor 
divides life into two equal halves—growth and de- 
cline; and these halves into infancy, youth, virility, 
and age. Infancy extends to the twentieth year, 
youth to the fiftieth, because it is during this time that 
the tissues become firm ; virility from fifty to seventy. 
five, during which the organisnt remains complete; 
and at seventy-five, old age commences. 


Spots ON THE SuUN.—From the records of the 
Leipsic Observatory, it appears that the sun’s sur- 
face was subject to observations on one hundred and 
ninety-eight days during the year 1872. On no day 
was it wholly destitute of spots, and usually the 
number was large. On the thirteenth day of July, 
sixty-five spots, divided into ten groups, were seen. 
On the four days preceding, the least number of 
spots seen was forty-five, and the smallest number 
of groups was ten. 

ROCK-SALT IN AMERICA.—Ninety million tons of 
pure, solid, compact rock-salt, located on an island 
about one hundred and eighty-five feet high, which 
rises from a miserable sea-marsh on the route from 
Brashear to New Iberia, up the River Teche, in 
Louisiana, is one of the wonders of the world. 
How this island, containing over three hundred 
acres of excellent land, ever came into existence in 
such a locality is a matter of conjecture. Vegeta- 
tion is prolific, and the scenery is beautiful and varied. 
Here is an immense bed of pure rock-salt whose ex- 
tent is as yet only estimated, and scientific men are 
puzzled to know what produced it. 


SUNLIGHT AND DISEASE.—We made a brief men- 
tion, last month, of the discovery of a Louisville phy- 
sician, with regard to the preventive agency of sun- 
light in cholera. The statement is now made that 
Sir James Wylie, late physician to the Emperor of 
Russia, having attentively studied the effects of light 
as a curative agent, in the Hospital of St. Peters- 
burg, has discovered that the number of patients who 
were cured in rooms properly lighted was four times 
those confined in dark rooms. This led to a com- 
plete reform in lighting the hospitals of Russia, and 
with the most beneficial results. In all the cities 
visited by the cholera, it was universally found that 
the greatest number of deaths took place in narrow 
streets, and on the sides of those having a northern 
exposure, where the salutary beams of the sun are 
excluded. The inhabitants of southern slopes of 
mountains are better developed and more healthy 
than those who live on the northern sides, while those 
who dwell in secluded valleys are generally subject to 
peculiar diseases and deformities of person, these 
different results being attributed to the agency of light. 
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INCRUSTATION IN BorLers.—Glycerine is recom- 
mended as an anti-incrustator in steam-boilers, by M. 
Austin, in a communication addressed to the French 
Society of Civil Engineers. Being soluble in all 
proportions, in water, it appears, according to M. 
Austin, to increase very notably the solubility of lime- 
salts, to which the evils of incrustations in boilers 
are mainly ascribable ; indeed, according to the au- 
thor, it really forms with them a soluble compound. 
When the lime-salts accumulate to such an extent as 
to be no longer soluble in the glycerine present, they 
are deposited in the form of a gelatinous sediment, 
which does not adhere to the boiler-surface. M. 
Austin recommends the employment of one pound of 
glycerine to every three hundred or four hundred 
pounds of coal burned. From actual trials made with 
the material, it is declared, in the communication, 
that the employment of glycerine for this purpose, 
and in the manner above described, proved successful. 

How Far Is THE SuN ?—In a recent lecture on 
the “Constitution of the Sun,” Professor Young, of 
Dartmouth College, made use of the following curi- 
ous illustration, in order to aid his hearers in forming 
an idea of the sun’s distance. “ You know,” he 
states, “that if you touch a part of the body, one 
does not feel it instantly. If you touch the hand of 
any one with a pin, it will be an appreciable part of a ; 
second before he will feel it and draw his hand back. 
Now, if I had an arm long enough to reach to the 
sun, and should put my fingers into the solar flame, 
and burn them there, it would be a hundred years 





before I would find it out, and another hundred 
years before I could remove my hand. Such is the 
distance of the-sun; and yet, across that space, 
the earth responds to every impulse of the solar 
surface.” 


ARTIFICIAL Ivory.—Artificial ivory may be made 
by dissolving pure India-rubber in chloroform, when 
the solution is saturated with purified ammoniacal 
gas. The chloroform being evaporated at a temper- 
ature of 180°, the residue is mixed with pulverized 
phosphate of lime or carbonate of zinc, pressed into 
molds and cooled. This substance is used for knife- 
handles, and in the manufacture of surgical instru- 
ments, and other appliances in the useful as well as 
the fine arts, 


Noxious GASEs IN WELLS.—Lives are frequently 
lost by noxious gases in wells. This may be pre- 
vented by the adoption of the following very simple 
means: ‘lake some pieces of carpet, or common 
sacks, and make them up into a loose bundle, nearly 
as large as the area of the well. Inclose in it a brick 
to give weight, and attach to the bundle a rope of 
sufficient length to reach the bottom of the well. 
Throw this bundle down the well and haul it up 
again as quickly as possible. Repeat this operation 
rapidly for ten minutes, and the atmosphere of the 
well will become quite innoxious, as may be proved 
by letting down a lighted candle. The bundle, as is 
easily understood, carries before it a quantity of fresh 
air from the surface; and this, of course, displaces 
the foul and dangerous air from the bottom. 





Rote, Guery, Anecdote, and Kucident, 


COLLEGE STUDENTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES.—An | 
attendance of 3,000 students at any university at the | 
present time would be thought exceedingly large. 
In the times of the Reformation, and earlier, how- 
ever, an attendance many times as large was nothing 
unusual. For example, at the University of Bologna, 
in 1350, there were 13,000 students. A little over a 
century later, at the death of Charles VII, 25,000 
students were in attendance at the University of 
Paris ; and still another century later, when Joseph 
Scaliger was a student, the number at this famous 
institution had increased to 30,000. 

Even in England there was a similar flocking of 
students to the great University of Oxford. It is 
stated that in the time of Henry III, about- the middle 
of the thirteenth century, the number of students at 
Oxford amounted to 30,000. Admitting that there is 
exaggeration in this statement, the actual number is 
certainly known to have been very great. 

Perhaps at no university was there a larger, or so 
large, an attendance as at that of Prague, in the days 
of Huss. The fame of this University, and the priv- 
ileges granted to all its members, drew students from 





all parts of Germany. When the privileges granted 
to the Germans equally with the Bohemians were 
withdrawn, many thousands of German studénts left 
the University. It has been estimated by some au- 
thorities that as many as 44,000 students forsook 
their accustomed places of learning. This estimate 
is doubtless too high. But from all reliable accounts, 
it would appear that in 1409 there were from 30,000 
to 40,000 students in the University of Prague. 


MILTON AND NAPOLEON: NOTE TO “PARADISE 
Lostr.”—Among some books purchased a few years 
since, was a copy of Symmons’s “ Life of Milton.” 
Having lately occasion to examine it more than I 
hitherto had done, I found it contained many notes 
and remarks in the handwriting of a former possessor, 
J. Brown. Who this gentleman was, I know not; 
and the following note must be taken on his authority, 
not mine: 

“In this ‘Life of Milton,’ by Dr. Symmons, page 
551, is a note to which this notice may be appended : 
‘Napoleon Bonaparte declared to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell, who had charge of his person at the Isle of 
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Elba, that he was a great admirer of our Milton’s 
‘Paradise Lost,’ and that he had read it to some 
purpose, for that the plan of the battle of Austerlitz 
he borrowed from the Sixth Book of that work, where 
Satan brings his artillery to bear upon Michael and 
his angelic host with such direful effect : 
“*l’raining his devilish enginery, impal’d 

On every side with shadowing squadrons deep, 

‘To hide the fraud.’ 
This new mode of warfare appeared to Bonaparte so 
likely to succeed, if applied to actual use, that he 
determined upon its adoption, and succeeded beyond 
expectation. A reference to the details of that battle 
will be found to assimilate so completely with Mil- 
ton’s imaginary fight. as to leave no doubt of the 
% &. 


HAIR-DRESSING A PITIFUL AND UNMANLY Em- 
FLOYMENT.—Does not the following extract, from 
the Annual Register of 1773, show a curious contrast 
to the state of feeling of the present day: 

“At a meeting held by the Lord Mayor of Londen 
and the other trustees, under the will of the late 
S. Wilson, of Hatton Garden, for lending out the 
sum of £20,000 to young men who had been set up 
not more than two years in some trade or manufac- 
ture, application was made by two young men, hair- 
dressers, to be partakers of the said loan, whose 
petitions were rejected—his lordship and the other 
trustees being of opinion that the said occupation 
was not fit for young men to follow, and were per- 
suaded the testator never designed his money should 
be lent to promote so pitiful and unmanly an employ- 
ment, which did not seem to require a capital of 
above five pounds.” —Zzglish Notes and Queries. 


assertion.” 


Society Motro.—I received recently from a Ger- 
man friend the following motto of the German Anti- 
Jesuit Society : 

**Si cum Jesuitis 
Non cum Jesu itis.”’ 
Which may be translated in this way : 
**If with the Jesuits thy part, 
Then not with Jesus goes thy heart.”” 

PHILOLOGICAL PECULIARITIES.—The Hindoos are 
said to have no word for a “friend.” The Italians 
have no equivalent for our “humility.” The Russian 
dictionary has a word, the definition of which is “not 
to have enough buttons on your footman’s waistcoat ;” 
a second means, “to kill over again ;” a third, “to 
earn by dancing ;” while the word “ knout,” which we 
have ccnsidered exclusively Russian in meaning and 
application, proves, upon investigation, to be their 
word “knut,” and to mean only a “whip of any 
kind.” The Germans call a thimble a “ finger-hat,” 
which it certainly is; a grasshopper, a “ hay-horse.” 
A glove with them is a “hand-shoe,” showing that 
they wore shoes before gloves. Poultry is “feather- 
cattle ;” while the name for well-known substances, 
“ oxygen and hydrogen,” are in their language “ sour 
stuff” and “ water stuff.” The French, strange to 
say, have no verb “to stand,” nor can a Frenchman 
speak of “kicking” any one. The nearest approach 
he, in his politeness, makes to it, is to threaten to 





a, 
“give him a blow with his foot ”—the same thing 
probably, to the recipient in either case, but it seems 
to want the directness, the energy of our “kick,” 
Neither has he any word for “ baby,” nor for “ home” 
nor for “comfort.” The terms “ up-stairs” and “down. 
stairs” are also unknown in French. In English we 
“cure” meat and “cure” sick people, and we like 
our girls to be “quick,” but never wish to see them 
“fast.” 


NEWSPAPERS.—In a paper on “News,” read by 
C. Kemplay, Esq., before the Leeds Philosophical 
Society, on Tuesday, January 2, 1855, it was stated 
that the oldest regular newspaper published in Eng- 
land was established by Nathaniel Butter in 1662; 
the oldest in France, by Theophrastus Renaudot, in 
the time of Louis XIII, called the Gazette de France 
in 1632. The Englishe Mercurie, now in MSS. in the 
British Museum, Mr. Kemplay stated to be now 
clearly established as a forgery. 


EARLIEST NEWSPAPER IN AMERICA.—“ The ear- 
liest newspaper in the New World dates back to an 
earlier period than our annalists generally allow. In 
the ‘Dictionary of Dates,’ by Putnam, it is stated, 
in accordance with the general belief, that the first 
American newspaper was the Boston Mews-/etter of 
1704. In the State-paper Office at London there is, 
however, a copy, perhaps the only one extant, of a 
folio newspaper sheet, printed at Boston, and having 
the date of September 25, 1690.” 


PoETICAL TAVERN SIGNs.—I made a note of the 
following specimen of a poetical tavern sign, in one 
of Mr. Mark Lemon's Supplements to 7he //lustrated 
London News (December 27, 1851). I here transcribe 
it to add to Mr. Warde’s collection : 

“The following is a literal copy of a sign conspicu- 
ously displayed in front of a small public-house in 
the village of Folkesworth, near Stilton, Hunts. It 
contains as much poetry as, perhaps, the rustic Folkes- 
worth folks are worth; and doubtless they think it 
to be (in the Stilton vernacular) ‘quite the cheese:’ 

[A rude figure of a Fox.] 


1. HAM. A. CVNEN. FOX 
YOU . SEE . THER . HIS 

NO . HAKME . ATACHED 

TO. ME. IT. IS. MY. MRS. 
WISH . TO. PLACE . ME 
HERE . TO. LET. YOU . NO 
HE . SELS . GOOD . BEERE.’ 


“The Captain Rawlinson of the district has de- 
ciphered this inscription, and conjectures its meaning 
to be as follows: 

‘I am a cunning fox, you see; 
There is no harm attach’d to me; 
It is my master’s wish to place me here, 
To let you know he sells good beer.’ ” 


In King Street, Norwich, at the sign of “The 
Waterman,” kept by a man who is a barber, and 
over whose door is the pole, are these lines : 

“ Roam not from pole to pole, 
But step in here ; 
Where naught exceeds the shaving, 
But the beer.” 
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IN THE FIELD. 
A FABLE FROM THE GERMAN. 

“Tyts is a fine business,” said the old hare to her 
young ones. “One never gets any pleasure of one’s 
life. No sooner do the grass, weeds, and grain grow 
high enough to protect one against the wind and 
storm, to hide one from the eyes of one’s enemies, 
and to furnish comfort and nourishment to the hungry 
stomach, than the detestable men come and cut all 
away, root and branch. See, our neighbor over there 
is already obliged to take to his heels, and had it 
not been fur his hair the mower would have run his 
long knife through his body. Yes: only listen, little 
ones! “Sch-schd!” When you hear that, then, 
mind you, it is high time to pack one’s bundle, drop 
the ears, and say, ‘Good-bye, meadows!’ I have 
been on the lookout for some time ; for I know that 
when the field buttercups have blossomed, it does n’t 
last much longer. We will now go over into the 
great potato-field, which they don’t cut so soon. 
And there is also still a beautiful high hemp-field, a 
white-bean field and young cabbage, where we lately, 
you know, got once a good breakfast.” 

As the old hare spoke thus, there was a light rus- 
tling in the grass, and a soft step, “tip, tip.” The 
hare was about to run to get himself out of the way, 
when the partridge cried, “ Do n't trouble yourself, 
Friend Hare. It is I. You have already a little 
while to stretch your legs before they come here with 
the scythes. We will go with the poor quail. Say, 
is n’t that a misfortune ?” 

“What has happened, then?” asked the hare of 
the partridge. ‘Your face looks sad enough, to be 
sure.” 

“Well, the two over yonder did it! Such a beau- 
tiful nest the quail had upon the upper, meadow, with 
thirteen of the loveliest nut-brown, speckled eggs! 
But I told her, the other day, when I visited her, that 
she ought to lay one more—the number thirteen is 
unlucky—but she only laughed. You know that in 
her wandering life she has lately become tainted with 
freethinking, and does not believe any longer in 
signs, numbers, and dreams. Do we not have it in 
the proverb, Friend Hare, ‘Seek an honest living at 
home?’ And what, then, has the quail to do with a 
vagabond life? Why needs she, every year, fly across 
the sea to Africa? Merely that some time she may 
be killed there. She herself told me once how it 
goes there when they all fall together upon the beach, 
faint and tired, so that not one of them can stir a 
limb; how, then, the men come in great crowds 
with sticks, nets, guns, and dogs, and kill every thing. 
She herself does not understand how she got away 
then with a whole skin. And, indeed, it is just so 
again on the way home, when they come over into 
Italy. I have often said, It does not seem at all like 





her. The rest of us hen-folk are not such light- 
minded romps.” 

“But, neighbor, the story of the quail’s misfor- 
tune,” said the hare, breaking into the stream of her 
talk. 

“Yes, it. just comes from that; from the accursed 
freethinking!' Why didn’t she lay another egg? 
It would n’t have given her much trouble. Laugh at 
me, who must surely know better how things go upon 
our own territory! Laugh at me, indeed! Yes, only 
just one more. It comes, too, of her vagrancy. 
Why needs she lay her eggs just before the haying- 
time? Just look here. My children have long been 
out of their swaddling-clothes, and can take care of 
themselves. Why? Because I lay my eggs in May, 
and in three weeks I have my brood.” 

“But the bad luck, neighbor.” 

The hare was becoming very impatient, for the 
sound of the scythes was all the time coming nearer : 
“*Sch-schd ! sch-schd !” 

“Yes, yes, the ill luck! Why needs it have hap- 
pened? She might, at least, have run away sooner ; 
but no. She remains sitting on her thirteen eggs— 
incomprehensible—on her thirteen eggs: ‘Sch-schd !’ 
Closes over her head sweeps the long knife. Just 
one more would have made a lucky number. If an 
old mole-hill had not stood near, which turned the 
knife aside, ic would have cut her head off. Yes, 
she would have been without a head. If she had 
only remained sitting quietly, the mower would prob- 
ably not have noticed her. But no, away she whirs, 
and naturally the fellow makes a leap, strikes after 
her, almost hits her, and plump !—that, at least, has 
rejoiced me with all the ill-chance—the blockhead 
falls his full length upon the eggs, so that the yellow 
yelks run down over his waistcoat. There was, at 
any rate, no cooking of the eggs.” 

Meanwhile the lark had come too. She also had 
a song to sing, about how a barefoot, red-haired 
youngster had taken away her little ones—almost 
ready to fly. She was only consoled by the thought 
that they, at least, were not killed and devoured, but 
were placed carefully in a little sack; but it didn’t 
seem pleasant to her any longer in the neighborhood, 
and she had decided, with her comrades, to go away 
also in the Autumn, 

“I will tell you what,” said the hare, “we are, to 
be sure, in a poor plight; but when I really think 
about it, it is not so badly ordered for us after all. 
Who plants for me vegetables, turnips, and cabbage ; 
and for you fowls, the oily hemp and the mealy 
grain? Yes: and I knowstill more. Lately I once 
warned you to be on your guard; because a fox lived 
in a hole under the road, leading down from the 
wood up there. The thrush betrayed it to me, who 
sings the whole day upon the only tree which stands 
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yonder in the field. Well, the other day I heard a 
heathenish noise ; men cried and dogs barked, and I 
got myself out of their way as quickly as possible. 
But, out of the reach of their shot, I was curious to 
know what was going on; and there I saw that one 
of the men had the fox, hanging by a stick, on his 
back, and another was carrying a sack in which, as 
the thrush told me, were all the fox’s young ones. I 
tell you, since that time I carry my ears higher again ; 
for so long as such scoundrels have their broods in 
the field, I would n’t give a pinch of snuff for all our 
lives. But now let us take courage.” 

This, however, was not the case with the hare. 
All at once it sounded very near, ‘ Sch-schd !” and 
then he took to his heels so quickly that he forgot to 
take leave. Partridge and quail deliberated a little 
longer, and then they were off too. Only the lark 
took the hare’s words to heart. She lifted herself 
soaring into the air, and sang above the heads of the 
mowers : 

“ Ever happy on the wing, 
Still at morn and eve I sing ; 
Care shall vex me never more 
While I to the heaven can soar ; 
V'herefore, morn and eve I ’ll sing, 
Ever careless on the wing.” 


A DROP OF WATER. 

THE answer to the third question, ‘‘ What is the 
mission of the drops of water?” may be, Upon the 
earth, in the realm of nature, nothing is originated 
and nothing passes away without water; it creates 
and destroys every thing. It has built the. land. 
However high we climb, however deep we dig, we 
have every-where before us the work of the water ; 
it has heaped up all our mountains, and their deep- 
est foundations have been laid firm by it, layer by 
layer. Who were these architects, and whence did 
they get the material for the domes of the Alps? 
They were those little fellows, the water-drops, which 
we heard at their work overhead in the grottoes. 
Each one of them, even now, always carries with 
him a wee bit of a building-stone, which you can 
make him give up to you, if you will force him by 
heat to pass off into the air. 

A drop of the clearest fountain, of the purest 
stream, evaporated upon a bit of glass, always leaves 
behind it a fine, white stain—stone-dust—material 
for future plains and mountains. Every-where the 
little thieves take it with them, secretly and invisibly 
when they dissolve it, but open to all eyes when they 
roll it away in the form of loose stones or sand or 
mud. In order to build for the future, they must 
first destroy what they have made in the past. One 
business continually goes on near the other. In the 
mountains, this knocking and filing and sawing of 
the rocks is kept up in the liveliest way. In the hard- 
est rocks may be seen channels which the water has 
furrowed for itself the roadways in which it tum- 
bles the stones down from the mountain-sides in 
order to roll them, to hammer them, and more and 
more to grind them to pieces, and carry them away 
to the sea. Every-where is the kind of activity the 
same, All water movesyand takes with it a part of 





the stone ; but how different is its tread in the drops 
which trickle down over the grassy slope, and in the 
water-fall whose roaring is heard a mile away! Even 
the sea itself uses its destructive power upon its own 
children, assaulting the coasts continually with its 
waves as with battering-rams. Where wind and tide 
work together, we see plainly the fate of the rocks, 

But upon the land itself, the water has an endless 
round of service in the household of nature, as jn 
that of man. First of all, it makes the soil for the 
plants, and with it the conditions of existence for 
them as well as for man and other animals. Even 
the most delicate lichen, which seems like a little 
drop of color on the rock, can not thrive unless the 
water has prepared for it beforehand the nourishing 
soil. And how must the rocks be first crushed and 
ground, and washed and mixed, in order to pro- 
duce a porous earth, deep and soft enough, so that 
higher growths, grasses and weeds, and even shrubs 
and trees, may spread their roots init. But the water 
must even procure the nourishment in the soil; for 
the plants can take up only fluid stuffs. With its 
never-failing attendant from the air—carbonic-acid— 
it forms the firm body of the plant, wood and stem, 
blossom and leaf, giving itself as a prisoner till the 
death of the plant gives it back to the air again. 
The withered leaf sinks to the ground, the dead 
trunk falls to the earth; then come the air and the 
free water, and, with the help of heat, loose the 
mysterious bond which linked together air and water 
in the fibers of the plant, and give again to the air 
and the earth, as gas, water, and ashes, which in the 
closest union had formed the body of the plant. 

In the same way, water is contained in the bodies 
of men and other animals, so that three-fourths of 
their weight consists of fluid. -With each heart-beat, 
with each breath, changes take place in man’s body 
by means of water, which makes up somewhat more 
than three-fourths of the blood out of which the 
whole body is built and renewed. And outside of 
his body, what service must water do for man? It 
hammers and drills, it saws and cuts, it spins and 
weaves, it presses oil for him, and grinds his grain. 
There is no activity, in which motion plays a part, to 
which water has not been applied. And how has it 
learned to double its helpfulness since man has dis- 
covered what mighty forces are conceale@&in steam! 

When we think what vast periods of time have 
passed away since the first drops fell from the atmos- 
phere down upon the torpid earth, how often these 
same drops have made their rounds over land and 
beneath the soil, through stones, plants, and an- 
imals, and, at last, through the heart of man, always 
busy, always building, always tearing down,—then 
must we, thinking, be astonished, and stand in won- 
der before each separate drop of water ! 


HE is the happiest, be he king or peasanf, who 
finds peace in his home.—Goethe. 

A STRAIGHT line is the shortest, in morals as well 
as in geometry.—Rakel. 

IF a boy wishes to know the strength of evil, let 
him try to abandon it. 
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He rs to the full and correct understanding of the 
Holy Scriptures can not be too numerous. Walks 
and Words of Jesus, a paragraph harmony of the 
four evangelists, by Rev. M. N. Olmsted, with an 
introduction by Rev. R. S. Foster, D. D., Bishop (by 
Messrs. Nelson & Phillips), has reached a third edi- 
tion, and rightfully enough, since it supplies a felt 
want of preachers and Sunday-school teachers. The 
Introduction tells us that John Quincy Adams wrote 
down in a blank-book every word of Jesus as given by 
each evangelist. The idea occurred to us years ago, 
and we carried it out by drawing pencil-marks around 
every saying of Jesus, in our study Bible. Here the 
work is done to hand in a convenient manual for 
reference and study. A paragraph Bible is the only 
form fit for a student, so apt are we to lose connec- 
tion and distort the sense, from the present artificial 
arrangement of chapters and verses. 


THERE is no international copy-right law, and the 
remonstrances of writers on the other side of the 
Atlantic does not prevent a good book being caught 
up and published simultaneously by different houses 
in this country. Lost Gif, one of Hesba Stratton’s 
pretty stories, which we noticed some time ago, comes 
to us from Henry Hoyt & Co., Boston. ‘The same 
enterprising house send us Uncle Max, the soldier 
of the cross, a pretty German story of two boys in 
high life—one a good boy, and the other a vicious, 
tricky, lying boy, who had to reach penitence and 
salvation of morals and manners through the loss of 
one of his feet by careless shooting. Agnes Fairfield, 
by Charles F. Higginson, is a story with a similar 
thread. A wild and reckless young man, heir to a 
large fortune, saves his life by losing it, while the 
good boy, to whom he was foil, was adopted in his 
stead after his death, married his sister, and suc- 
ceeded to his business and fortune. Zhe Adopted 
Child is another beautiful story from the same firm. 
A sensible Christian woman adopts a volatile little 
French girl, loving and jealous, and trains her to 
love- without jealousy. The story ends in the middle, 
leaving all the characters undisposed of, much like a 
half-knit stocking, which, to satisfy the mind, needs 
completing and toeing.off. Perhaps the volume is 
one of a series, and another may have been written 
which conducts the story to its conclusion. Zhe 
Home Picture-Book: Fifty pictures, with two hundred 
pages of stories that explain the pictures. Our ten- 
year old boy has read it, and pronounces it a “ bully 
book.” 


Driven from the Path, edited by Dr. Charles Smart 
(D. Appleton & Co.), is a story, the hero of which is 
a Scotch lad, who wanders all over the world, with 
allsorts of fortunes, and comes out all right in the 
end. The best portions of the book are its descrip- 
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tions, evidently truthful and drawn from life, of Cali- 
fornia and Rocky Mountain adventure, Indians, Indian 
character and policy, and their treatment by the 
agents of the United States Government, and their 
natural suspicion, hatred, and bloody retaliation. 


How Marjorie Watched is the republication, by 
Messrs. Nelson & Phillips, of a lively English story, 
written by Miss Washington. Marjorie was first 
converted, and became, by her consistent life, the 
instrument cf the conversion of her brother and 
sisters. Much of the interest of the story centers in 
Zerlina, an Italian waif, thrown upon Marjorie’s 
hands by the poverty of the child’s grandfather. 
Zerlina, though Italian, is first cousin to Lisette, the 
“ petite ” of the “ Adopted Child,” a French waif, that 
is just as little, just as proud, just as obstinate and 
hard to manage. A big, tearing English boy i+ placed 
as a foil to each, and both are probably copied from 
a story of more pretensions. 


AMONG the names that are well known by reputa- 
tion, but of whom little is generally known in fact, 
are those of the Oxford pietists, nicknamed, in Mr. 
Wesley’s days, the “ Holy Club.” These, Mr, Tyer- 
man commemorates in his volume entitled 7he Oxford 
Methodists. The author’s “ Life of Wesley” is recog- 
nized as the fullest and most satisfactory of that 
eminent man; and the present work has the same 
characteristics which make the former so valuable. 
It is painstaking, minute, and trustworthy. It omits 
any sketch of the Wesleys and of Whitefield, but 
contains such names as Robert Kirkham and William 
Morgan, the first of the Oxford Methodists ; John 
Clayton, the Jacobite Churchman ; Benjamin Ingham, 
the Yorkshire evangelist ; John Gambold, the Mora- 
vian bishop ; James Hervey, the literary parish-priest ; 
Thomas Broughton, the faithful secretary. The last 
chapter is headed “ Other Oxford Methodists,” and 
gives what is known of the humbler members of the 
Oxford band. New York, Harper & Brothers ; Cin- 
cinnati, Robert Clarke & Co. 


“AN ounce of prevention,” says the old proverb, 
“is worth a pound of cure ;” and to show how dis- 
ease may be prevented and health promoted, is the 
object of Zhe Bazar Book of Health. (Harpers, New 
York; Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) The sub- 
jects treated in this volume are, The Dwelling, The 
Nursery, The Bed-room, The Dining-room, The Par- 
lor, The Library, The Kitchen, and The Sick-room. 
It is a plain, popular treatise, and deserves reading. 


A BEAUTIFUL book, splendidly illustrated, and 
gotten up in a high style of art, is the translation of 
Flammarion’s Atmosphere, in six books: Our Planet 
and its Vital Fluid; Light and the Optical Phenom- 
enon of the Air; Temperature; Wind; Water- 
clouds; Rain; Electricity; ‘Thunder-storms and 
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Lightning. It is embellished with ten fine chromo 
lithographs, and eighty-six wood-cut illustrations, 
the whole at once scientific and elegant. Harper & 
Brothers, of course; R. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati. 


Miriam Montfort: a story of five hundred and fifty 
pages, from Messrs. Appleton & Co.; Robert Clarke 
& Co.; full of incident, literature, surprises, and in- 
terest; rather Bronté-ish in plot and power. 


Potter’s Bible Cyclopedia: parts nine, ten, eleven, 
and twelve are issued, full of illustrative engravings 
and articles, ranging from “ Bread” to “ Cyrene.” 


A swEEt little story of English life is 7e Brother’s 
Legacy; or, Better than Gold, by M. M. Pollard ; pub- 
lished by Nelson & Phillips, New York ; Hitchcock 
& Walden, Cincinnati. 


THE same publishers issue also Outlines of The- 
ology, from the prolific and useful pen of Dr. L. T. 
Townsend, of the Boston University ; a most com- 
pact and handy manual for Sunday-school teachers 





i 
and Bible scholars, as well as for preachers, Its 
Index is a rich and full thesaurus of topics for Ser- 
mons. 


Pamphlets.—Sixth Annual Report of the Freed. 
men’s Aid Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Minutes of Colorado Conference for 1873. Circulars 
of Information of the Bureau of Education, Nos. 1 
2,3. Report of the New York City Church Exten. 
sion and Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, 1873. History in Disease, by J. J. 
Speed, M. D., Louisville, Kentucky. Hitchcock & 
Walden’s Catalogue of Books and Sunday-school 
Publications. 


School and College Catalogues.—W esleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Ct. Albion College, Mich. Ij. 
nois Wesleyan University. Chamberlain Institute, 
Randolph, N. Y. Wesleyan Female College, Wil. 
mington, Del. Evanston Ladies’ College, Ill. East 
Greenwich Academy, R. I. Umpque Academy, 
Wilbur, Oregon. Science Hill Female Academy, Ky, 





Out Hetter-Bag. 


SHAVINGS FROM THE CAPITAL. 
“ We may live without art, we may live without books ; 
But civilized man can not live without cooks.” 

INDEED, eating and sleeping seem to absorb the 
greater share of a very short existence. It is humil- 
iating, I admit, to contemplate man—endowed with 
godlike reason, and susceptible of the highest attri- 
butes in nature—in his principal character of snorist 
and hash-operator. Nor is eating wholly a question 
of taste, though taste is undoubtedly a leading ele- 
ment. That my experience and observation both 
lead me to this conclusion, I acknowledge with the 
proper shade of sadness. While it partakes strongly 
of the quality of necessity, we have the alternative 
of eternal sleep. It is one of those terrible uncer- 
tainties of life which often renders death agreeable 
and funerals comparatively inexpensive. For the 
man who makes the vulgar habit: of cooking and 


marketing unessential, awaits a reward more glorious | 


than the triumphs of steam, and more lasting than 
the honors of the inventor of the velocipede. The 
endeavor, from time to time, has met with but indif- 
ferent success—the experimenters never living long 
enough to secure a patent. The secret has died with 
them. In the face of this universality, society per- 
sistently ignores cooks, and I am semi-conscious of 
an inclination to apologize for introducing a subject 
so suggestive of indigestion and hair. 

If the general political resort is not pre-eminent in 
her eating and sleeping accommodations, it is, at 
least, a subject on which the blue-blooded Washing- 
tonian is exceedingly sensitive. He belongs to the 
“ floating” population, and in the hotel and board- 





ing-house he moves and has his being. To refer to 
these substitutes for domesticity unfavorably, is to 
strike him under the belt. It may be because he is 
painfully conscious of their defects, or that such ani- 
madversions usurp his own personal privileges. We 
know not. Yet, as the yearly visitor increases, both 
in number and person and must otherwise dash 
about the Capital Ci:y without the guidance of the 
domestic rudder or the compass of experience, it 
were an act of Christian charity for us to dwell for 
a moment on these dread uncertainties. I would 
meet him on the threshold of his more or less well- 
ordered home. I would strew flowers and bread- 
pudding, as it were, in his pathway, and soften the 
sorrows of his bereaved friends and relatives, I 
would succor him from the whipstock sirens that 
swarm the Baltimore depot, luring him into the jaws 
of more stea/y hotel managers, where, as to his 
money, a thousand years is as one day—and lead 
him, while his purse is yet intact, to those “elegantly 
furnished rooms” where a “single gentleman can 
have all the comforts of ahome.” ’Neath the brown- 
stone portal we would pause a moment, to mark the 
clean, checkered mosaic, the heavy walnut paneling, 
and the general appearance of satisfied gravity. I 
need not premise that we are about to enter the 
creme de la creme of boarding-houses, To the very 
curb-stone there is an air of aggressive elegance 
which forces itself on the passers-by; and the plate- 
glass, backed by formidable lace and damask, stares 
him out of his normal condition, Instead of the 
usually hospitable greeting of boiled cabbage, we 
are confronted by the blackest of darkies, in the 
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yellowest of eyes and whitest of aprons. The single 
gentleman is overcome with uneasy wonderment as 
we are shown into the magnificent parlors. He is 
not unapprehensive that it is all a mistake. Even 
words of reassurance do not prevent a seat near the 
door with the instinctive calculation on the means of 
sudden escape. A hasty glance on the walls hung 
with superb paintings, on exquisite statuary, and other 
costly articles of virtu, and we are presented to the 
venerable matron. Before us is a lady of the Martha 
Washington type: face full and round, gray hair 
curled in puffs, and in manners and dress exquisitely 
refined. The single gentleman acquits himself very 
awkwardly indeed. ‘To mention furnished rooms to 
such a personage is impossible. To associate that 
stately creature with very weak soup and very strong 
butter is to do violence to the finer qualities of our 
nature. Skillfully following up the impression, this 
wondrous female descants to the single gentleman on 
former better circumstances, high blood of Virginia, 
influential friends, and distinguished set, in such style 
as fairly puts the single gentleman’s ideas to route. 
Her familiarity with public men and measures quite 
astonishes him. It is not until we have been shown 
through liberal halls, rooms richly furnished, single 
and ex suite, and have heard what the elegant Col- 
onel NelSon had said on a remarkable occasion, and 
what Fernando Wood had paid her for the rooms 
below, and that Senator F. had engaged those above, 
and we confusedly find our way into the street, that I 
have the opportunity to revive the drooping spirits 
of the single gentleman by the explanation that he 
has just interviewed one of the distinguished wheels 
of legislation—the professional lobbyist. Having 
been introduced as on business connected with Con- 
gress, the single gentleman has inadvertently come 
Within the range of armed intervention, Then the 
single gentleman, having no job wherein to employ 
the services of such distinguished counsel, nor 
coming in the interest of this or that corporation, 
naturally lifts his honest head, and desires to be 
conducted to some less pretentious establishment, 
the proprietor whereof will be contented with his 
money. 

Now, in this city of promise there is vet no fash- 
ionable quarter—no awfully exclusive region, un- 
broken by the more modest domicile of the toiler, or 
uninhabited by the canaille, The entire city is more 
or less freckled with door-cards, some written in 
delicate feminine hand, some in bold and offensive 
highwayman text, others scrawling and misspelled, 
others printed and exposed in ancient-looking frames, 
announcing “Furnished Rooms, with or without 
Board,” “To Let, to a family without children,” 
“Suitable for a Member of Congress,” etc., infinite 
in variety. 

Into one of these we enter. The clattering of 
children, as they precipitately retire under the well- 
sustained musketry uf sounding slaps, unprepares us 
for the smile which greets us in the vestibule. Did 
she have a vacant room? Our eyes inform us that 
she has several—very nearly vacant, at least. There 
is no vexatious uncertainty in the physical make-up 





of this amiable creature. She was quite a child of 
nature. As far as the nude eye may penetrate, her 
person is protected and adorned by a single trailing 
garment. Her hair, envying the sweet simplicity of 
dress, flows down her neck, oblivious of fashion. 
The majority of her (for each bone claims a separate 
individuality of the aggregated whole) seems lively 
enough to drag a feeble minority up a very dirty stair, 
where the pinched mouth'relaxes to tell us that the 
room is not very well at present—a bit of informa- 
tion apparently unnecessary. ‘There is a carpet 
which fifteen or twenty odd years’ service has ren- 
dered as innocent of nap as a billiard-ball, a vener- 
able sofa, once distinguished as hair-cloth, a bureau 
with drawers that won’t be trifled with, and over it 
a mirror the size of a breakfast-plate, perched be- 
tween two ridiculously large supports. A superannu- 
ated wash-stand of a commendably retiring disposi- 
tion shakes its paralytic legs under a cracked pitcher, 
and a rusty stove is mapped over in minute geo- 
graphical divisions with the liberal saliva of the last 
occupant. It is to be regretted that the ambitious 
speculations which animated that gentleman in his 
salivary pursuit up the stove-pipe are forever lost to 
the world. The interest heightens when we consider 
the possibilities of its being on account of Congress, 
or his chief clerk, tailor, or even his landlady, that 
he gave such energetic expression to his feelings. 
There are chairs, too, poor but proud, with backs 
and legs of such undoubted rheumatic tendency as 
to resent any undue familiarity of pressure; and a 
bed which admonishes the single gentleman that 
those comforts of a home are too thin for Winter 
use. There is a general resemblance in the emaci- 
ated mattress and pillows to the not altogether pow- 
erful cast of the lady—a want of stuffing, in the ab- 
sence of which no amount of garnished frame-work 
can be rendered tolerable. All this is freely absorbed 
by the single gentleman, who turns hopelessly away 
to tumble over a covey of very young boarders curi- 
osity has collected in his rear. Then a vigorous 
stampede occurs, with the exception of the smallest, 
whose fingers are still under the single gentleman’s 
boot, and the external segment of whose base imme- 
diately comes under the corrective palm of the land- 
lady. It is then, while the double howl reverbcrates 
down the halls and rattles among the tin-ware in 
the basement kitchen, that the single gentleman and 
his escort bow themselves into the street. 

And it is only when we have threaded innumerable 
streets, tweaked and wrestled with innumerable bells, 
and inspected as great a variety of habitations, rang- 
ing from the last-mentioned to the first—some rooms 
dirty, some too near the top, others too near the 
bottom, here too many children, there too high- 
priced, now too small and badly ventilated—that our 
single gentleman desperately declares his intention 
to take the next or go to jail. Whether the alterna- 
tive is suggested by the exterior of an adjoining 
building which, in truth, is not widely removed from 
the air of general cheerfulness which usually per- 
vades that institution of secular education, is a mat- 
ter confined to the imaginative brain of the single 
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gentleman. There is that mysterious indication in 
his face which the courts have denominated emotional 
insanity. It is not without some hesitation, there- 
fore, that we ascend the steps and resolve to “put a 
head” on Fate. We are invited within by an atten- 
uated female of that unsatisfactory type which defies 
speculation. She has a neck, swan-like, we might 
say—that is, supposing a swan’s without feathers, 
which is a bare supposition—that tapers off in the 
tremendous water-fall of years ago, when the jute 
market was more active, which creates in the aston- 
ished beholder the painful apprehension that any 
undue politeness is fraught with the imminent danger 
of dislocation. Under this burden she has navigated 
so long that her eyes have assumed the unnatural 
expression of interrogation points, and her gait that 
of the. maid who trips through life balancing an 
evenly filled pail on her cranium. In fact, her every 
action indicates the superior presence of mind over 





a 
matter in consequence of this matter over mind, In 
the first blush of admiration for this enforc2d dignity 
we are turned over to a gentleman—with suspiciously 
black whiskers, very small eyes so far back in his 
head that his brains seem to look out and squint at 
you, and very seedy clothing which smells of horses— 
who will show us rooms that will suit, she is quite 
sure. On the top of our horsey gentleman’s head, 
which seems to have one time or other come under 
the influence of a gridiron or other domestic imple- 
ment of warfare, is the shiniest spot imaginable in 
such a region. As we ascend, it casts a lively reflec. 
tion hither and thither on the papered walls, not 
unlike a hand-glass in active operation. Its rays are 
soothing to the spirits of the single gentleman, whose 
star in the east it is, and who is resolved to bide him 
within the charmed circle of its jurisdiction. I leaye 
him now, to picture his ‘‘comforts of a home” ina 
future number. Murray, 








Editor’ 


A ForLorn OuTLooK.—The children of the good 
not unfrequently turn out badly. The goodness of 
parents is no guarantee that the children will be 
virtuous. From the earliest times, and in all times, 


“ Good wombs have borne bad sons.” 


The Hebrew records faithfully chronicle numerous 
instances of family trouble arising from godless sons, 
and these are doubtless a fair sample of the average 
of mankind. 

The oldest born child of the human race was a 
God-contemning fratricide. 

Noah’s youngest son evoked a father’s curse for 
lascivious mockery of a father’s shame. 

Abraham turned his first-born out of doors for un- 
dutiful behavior. 

Isaac’s twin-sons were a grief to their parents ; 
the eldest was a reckless rover and idolater; the 
other, a cheat and deceiver, and a blind old father 
was the victim of his meanness and treachery ! 

Jacob's older sons were a precious set of scamps. 
When the pure boy, Joseph, reported their evil doings 
to his father, they conspired to murder him, cast him 
into a pit, and finally sold him into irrevocable slav- 
ery, deceiving their father with a fearful lie, to which 
they all swore. Judah was guilty of whoredom and 
incest. With his dying breath, Jacob cursed his 
first-born, Reuben, for unnatural incest in defiling 
his father’s bed, and Simeon and Levi for revolting 
treachery, cruelty, and murder. 

Two of Aaron’s.sons profaned the sacrifices, 
probably with drunkenness, and were destroyed by 
Jehovah. 

The sons of Eli were “sons of Belial.” They 
openly robbed the altars of their choicest sacrifices, 
and converted the tabernacle itself into a brothel. 


4 Table, 





They corrupted the worshipers, and made themselves 
vile, and the father restrained them not, except by 
feeble remonstrances, to which they gave no heed. 

The good Samuel’s sons walked not in his ways. 
They formed a judiciary ring, one of the earliest on 
record, sold justice, “‘took bribes, and perverted 
judgment.” 

David had little comfort in his sons, The eldest, 
Amnon, purchased assassination with rape and incest. 
Absalom, the beautiful, graceful, popular Alcibiades | 
of Jewish story, murdered his brother, held incestu- 
ous intercourse with his father’s concubines, rebelled 
against his father, and drove him from his kingdom 
and throne. 

Solomon’s son, the sole scion of a harem of seven 
hundred wives and three hundred concubines, was 
no credit to his father, and was a positive disgrace 
to kinghood and humanity. 

The good Hezekiah was succeeded by the vile 
Manasseh. 

The sons of pious Josiah “did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lord.” 

The sons of Joseph and Moses, though not recorded 
as vicious or bad, were mere cyphers compared with 
their illustrious fathers. 

Jonathan and Josiah are instances, rare enough in 
Hebrew biography, and proportionately rare in all 
others, of good sons from bad fathers. 

Joseph, Moses, Samuel, Nehemiah, and Daniel 
grew up good, in spite of the evil influences by which 
they were surrounded. - 

The outbreakings of vice in good families, and 
exceptional tendencies to virtue in bad ones, are a 
curious study. ‘The law is, “ Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” But all laws have their exceptions, 
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i cacsias 
and the most flagrant crimes crop out occasionally 
from the most virtuous quarters, In spite of training 
and the best religious influences. Human nature is 
freakish, and the utmost care is needed in training 
child-nature so as not to disgust it with goodness. Do 
what we may for some boys and some girls in the 
family, they seem perversely bent on going to ruin 5 
and perhaps a family has reason to congratulate itself 
if it contributes only one or two of its members to 
the ranks of sin. - 

Many a Jacob has cursed his offspring from his 
death-bed ; many an Eli has sunk and died under the 
weight of social sorrow ; many a David has criea out 
in paternal anguish, when his favorite child has dis- 
appointed his fondest hopes and come to an untimely 
end, *O, Absalom! my son, my son! would God I 
had died for thee !” 

The mistakes of parents are often the ruin of chil- 
dren; some from undue severity, some from undue 
leniency. 

It is here that men and women need to be “ wise 
as serpents and harmless as doves.” It is in family 
government that we need Divine guidance, and here 
even the Divinely guided often fail. ‘ 


Joun Topp, D. D., a distinguished divine of the 
Congregational Church, died at his home, in Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, Sunday, August 24th, aged 
seventy-three. He was a native of Rutland, Ver- 
mont. An alumnus of Yale in 1822, theological 
graduate of Andover, and a close student all his life, 
Dr. Todd kept up with the times, and maintained 
his high position in the pulpit till within a year of his 
death. Part of his ministerial life was spent in North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, part in an abortive effort to 
plant Congregationalism in Philadelphia, and the 
remainder in Pittsfield, where he preached and wrote 
and ruled till his tongue palsied, his pen dropped 
from his grasp, and his scepter glided into the hands 
of a stranger. Ilis “ Student’s Manual” was almost 
as popular as “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and several of 
his Sunday-school books have gone through many 
editions. One of his most useful books, as we once 
jocosely told him, was a volume which had nothing 
in it, simply blank paper, ruled and alphabetized— 
his “Index Rerum.” ‘There are two kinds of useful 
knowledge: one is to know things; the other is to 
know where to find that which we may have possible 
occasion for. The “Index Rerum” was to be used 
as a repository of facts, accumulated in reading, 
designed to supply the latter want. It was, however, 
in practice, much like Mark Twain’s Journal, com- 
menced but only commenced. ‘Thousands were be- 
gun where one was completed. Only a methodical 
would use, for any length of time, an Index Rerum, 
and the methodicals were precisely those who had 
least need of a literary granary. ‘The Congregational 
system is very democratic in appearance, but here, 
as elsewhere, somebody must rule; the pastor must 
tule or be ruled. Brains govern, and the multitude 
follow a parish pastor as blindly as the sheep of the 
Roman flock obey the infallible crook. The minister 
must be tyrant or tool, perhaps a little of both, and 
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not unlike some school-masters we have seen, who 
flogged little boys for the sins of the big ones, whom 
they dared not attack. It was not unnatural that a 
popular leader like Dr. Todd should be both followed 
and adored by a portion of his parish, or that another 
portion should rebel, nickname him “ Pope,” and 
find liberty and independence in a separate organiza- 
tion. We used to be not a little amused, when co- 
pastor with the deceased in Pittsfield, to notice, on 
the white-plastered wall of the staircase leading to 
the rooms of the Young Men’s Library Association, 
some verses, scrawled in a hand most villainously 
democratic, the vigorously sarcastic protest, doubt- 
less of some little parish rebel : 
“O, John Todd, 

We bow at your nod, 

And kiss the sod 

On which you ’ve trod.” 


Dr. Todd governed, nevertheless, maugre whines, 
jokes, and protests, with a firm rein and a strong 
hand. It was a source of no little annoyance to 
other Churches—Dr. Todd’s autocratic way of assum- 
ing to appoint meetings on festival occasions at the 
“ First Church,” and then calling them “ union meet- 
ings.” All men have their foibles, and great men 
are no exceptions. Dr. Todd’s pride in the “ First 
Church,” which he had done so much to build up 
and make famous, was pardonable, if not at all times, 
in its relation to others, justifiable or agreeable. 
With the sensible, strong-minded yeomanry, the 
middle stratum of Massachusetts society, Dr. Todd 
lost caste fearfully by His advocacy of the Governor 
Andrew License System, in 1867. Of course, he was 
the “good fellow” of the saloon-haunters and wine- 
loving aristocracy of that period, but good men re- 
garded his course with pain and sadness. In social 
life, he was genial, facetious, a loving husband, kind 
father, accommodating neighbor, a sympathizing pas- 
tor. He served the Pittsfield Church for thirty 
years, was widely in demand for special occasions, 
and had a series of important appointments up to 
the hour of his final illness and death. His de- 
parture, though not premature, will make a wide 
gap in many a social interest in Western Massachu- 
setts which it will be difficult to fill. 


LinKs IN LirFe’s CHAIN.—These are forged by 
many hands; and some are strong, some weak, ac- 
cording to the material employed or the skill of the 
workman. | Incidental contact with a single individ- 
ual often gives a bias to one’s whole life.~ The writer 
was born and reared a New England Calvinistic Pu- 
ritan, and expected to remain such all his life. ‘The 
late Dr. Spring, an Old-school Calvinist, made him 
an Arminian, “the best thing,” the late Dr. Todd 
once facetiously said, “that Dr. Spring ever did.” 
Dr. Strong, of Norwich, Connecticut, preached fifty 
years ‘to the first Congregational society with never 
a religious revival during the whole period. An as- 
sociate, brought in to help the venerable incumbent, 
though duller by far in the pulpit than the old pastor 
himself, introduced a few moderns ideas and infused 
a little religious life, and the result was a revival 
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during 1829-30, that brought an accession of a hun- 
dred to the Church in a single year. Dr. Strong 
eschewed discussion, and when he would indoctrinate 
his converts, sent to New York for Dr. Spring to 
give them the requisite instruction in the eternal 
decrees. His text was, ““O Lord, I know that the 
way of man is not in himself; it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” In beautiful yet simple 
language the speaker unfolded the doctrine that the 
time, place, and circumstances of man’s birth were 
decreed; so also his infancy, youth, education, tem- 
poral and social position,—all were divinely ap- 
pointed. If this were the case with his physical, 
temporal, social, and intellectual development, “much 
more,” said the eloquent divine, “is it so with his spir- 
itual condition.” Then followed “effectual calling,” 
man in sin till God chose to force him out of sin, and 
make him, whether he would or no, a Christian. 
This was the first head of the discourse ; the second 
was, that notwithstanding all this, “man was a free 
agent!” We left the church arm-in-arm with a com- 
panion—two sixteen-year-old boys. “Splendid ser- 
mon,” said we. ‘Splendid indeed,” said he (after- 
ward, for many years, a lawyer and judge of distinc- 
tion in Michigan) ; “but,” added he, with a warmth 
and bitterness which we both felt, and could not but 
feel, “there was a gap as wide as from heaven to 
hell between his first and second propositions !”” 


BupDDHIsM is the religion of one-third of the hu- 
man race. Its foundation truths, or principles, are 
four : 

1. Existence is a sorrow. 

2. Passion is the source of sorrow. 

3. Sorrow is extinguished by extinguishing pas- 
sion. 

4. Passion can be extinguished by holiness. 

Its commandments are: 

1. Thou shalt not kill. 

2. Thou shalt not steal. 

3. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

4. Thou shalt not lie. 

5. Thou shalt not get intoxicated. 

Of the five crimes forbidden, the Buddhists say 
the last is the worst. ‘Though a man be ever so 
wise, when he drinks he becomes foolish, idiotic, in- 
sane.” ‘ Drunkenness is the cause of all other sins.” 

For Buddhist monks there are five additional pro- 
hibitions, against, 

1. Perfumery. 

2. Hurtful amusements. 

3. Voluptuous couches. 

. 4 Overeating. 

5. Owning private property. 

St. Hilaire says: “ With the single exception of 
Christ, there is not among the founders of religion a 
figure purer or more pathetic than that of Buddha. 
His life has no stain, his heroism equals his convic- 
tions, his personal example is irreproachable.” 

A modern Siamese Buddhist says: “ ‘There are 
those who, having listened to teaching, are enlight- 
ened, and see clearly that form and name are not re- 
alities, and that there is no good to be got from any 





one; but that good and evil are the result of merit 
and demerit.” 

This man is in the same plane with Matthew Ar. 
nold. Individual responsibility is one of the funda: 
mental ideas on which the fabric of Buddhism is 
built. In this it resembles Christianity and diverges 
from Brahminism and Romanism, which merge the 
individual in the system. 

A writer in the Dublin University Magazine says ; 
“It was not subtle speculations which gave Gautama 
his hold upon the love and reverence of the people, 
It is not cloudy doctrine which gives life toa religion; 
but those teachings, in precept and parable, which 
come home to the heart and business of the general 
run of mankind, who see in a great religious teacher 
not so much a metaphysician as a moralist. They 
care little for the abstractions of theologians; but 
absorb eagerly lessons of mercy and justice and love.» 

What a hint for preachers ! 


LicHT.—An esteemed lady correspondent says; 
“T am so puzzled about the making-up of magazines 
so many months before issue, that I fairly long, by 
personal presence, to dive into the mysteries of pub. 
lishinghouses.” > 

Part of our reply to our vivacious and intelligent 
contributor will enlighten so many others, that we 
produce it here. We work two and three months 
ahead. It is now mid-August and the September 
number of the ReposiTory is published, distributed, 
and on its way to distant subscribers ; the October 
number is all printed and in the hands of the bind- 
ers; the November number is half set up. As ar- 
ticles come in, they are classified—didactic, poetic, 
romantic, biographic, travel, descriptive, historical, 
scientific, critical, etc. 

We can get an average of twenty articles or so in 
the body of the magazine; hence, if there are ten 
departments, only about two or three of each, if we 
have suitable matter on hand. Our aim is, first, 
variety ; secondly, justice to a hundred contributors, 
crowding, as men crowd around a ticket-office, every 
one anxious for the first chance. If equally good, 
first come, first served. 
the best first. If a man and a woman on kindred 
subjects, and the man’s a trifle the best, the woman, 
in a woman’s magazine, has the right of way. It is 
needless to say that our judgment often differs from 
that of authors as to the merit or availableness of 
their productions. We have material enough on 
hand now to fill our pages for a year or two, if no 
more were sent in, and most of it good. Still, we 
say to writers, send on your best—your freshest—and 
the law of variety may compel us to give the latest 
sent the precedence over all others. 


CoRRESPONDENTS will greatly oblige the editors 
of the Church periodicals, if they will refer all mat- 
ters of business and finance to the Agents. ~Letters 
of this kind we invariably refer to them, and if any 
oversights, mistakes, or discrepancies occur—all of 
which are unavoidable in this frail world of ours— 
we adjust them with the office here, and not with 
correspondents. 
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